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ALEXANDER the Great. 


II being my ſe to write, the Lives 
Sr [| x7 of —— = Ceſar by whom Pom- 
oe wasdeltroyed, the multitude of their 
great Actions afford me ſo large a Field, 
| that I were to blame if I ſhould not by 
way of Apology acquaint my Reader that I have 
choſen*rather to Epitomize the moſt celebrated 
parts of their Story, than to inſiſt at large on every 


particular Circumſtance of it; (t) eſpecially when 


(1) The Fidelity fo effential to| cient, Plutarch very juſtly com- 
— requires an exact circum- | 
ſtantial Account of 7 
whereas in Biography chief 
Draughts and Touches, which ſerve 


to convey the R of the 
Perſon to the Reader, are ſuffi- 


The LIFE of © 
the Edonian and Thracian Women about Mount ' 
Hemus, from whom the word Senoxdav ſeems to 
be derived, fignifying ſuperfluous and over-curious 
Sacrifices: And that Olympias zealouſly affecting 
theſe Fanatical and Enthuſiatick Inſpirations, to 
perform them with more barbarick Dread, was 
wont in the Dances proper to theſe Ceremonies, 
to have great tame Serpents about her, which 
ſometimes creeping out of the Ivy, and the My- 
ſtick Fans, ſometimes winding themſelves about 
the ſacred Spears, and the Womens Chaplets, made 
a dreadful Spectacle to Thoſe who beheld them. 

Philip after This Viſion ſent Cheron of Megalo- 
polis to conſult the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, by 
which he was commanded to ſacrifice to, and moſt 
reſpectfully adore Jupiter Hammon above all other 
Gods; and was told he ſhould one day loſe that 
Eye with which he preſumed to peep through the 
Chink of the Door, when he ſaw the God in the 
form of a Serpent ſo familiar with his Wife. Eras 
zoſthenes ſays, that Olympias when ſhe brought Alex- | 


ander on his way to the Army tin his firſt Expe- Tt 
dition, told him in private the Secret of his Birth, we 
and exhorted him to behave himſelf with Cou- 8c 
rage ſuitable to his divine Extraction. Others a- it, 
gain affirm, that ſne wholly declined this Vanity, wt 
and was wont to ſay, Vill Alexander never leave on 
making Juno jealous of me ? me 
Alexander was born the ſixth of June, (which Ap 


Month the Macedonians call Lows) the ſame day 
that the Temple of Diana at Epheſus was burnt 3 
(1) upon which occaſion Hegefias of Magneſia has 


an 


(1) Hegeſias was an Hiſtorian, | ſo cold, is fathered upon Timgws 
and flouriſhed during the Reign] by Cicero, who thinks it a very 
| of Ptolemy the Son of Lagus.| good one. Concinneque ut multa 
| This Expreſſion, which Plutarch Timens, qui cum in hiftorig dixife 
|  oppliesto Him, and which he calls| ſer, qua note natus Alexander ef. 
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0 ALEXANDER. 

an Expreſſion ſo mean and cold, as might have ex- 
tinguiſhed the Flames: Diana, ſays he, deſerved to 
have her Temple burnt, for leaving the care of it to 
play the Midwife at the Birth of Alexander. All 
the Prieſts and Soothſayers who happened to be 
then at Epheſus, looking upon the Ruin of this 
Temple to be the Forerunner of ſome other Cala- 
mity, ran about the Town, beating their Faces, 
and crying, That Day had brought forth ſomething 
that would prove fatal and deſtructive to all Aſia. 
Philip had juſt taken Potidæa, when he received 
theſe three Meſſages on the fame Day: That Par- 
menio had overthrown the /Ilyrians in a great Bat- 
tel; that his Race-horſe had won the Courſe at 
the Olympick Games; and that his Wife was 
brought to bed of Alexander ; with which being 
extreamly pleaſed, as an addition to his Satisfaction, 
the Diviners aſſured him, that a Son whole Birth 
was accompanyed with three ſuch Succeſſes, could 
not fail of being invincible. 

The Statues that moſt reſembled Alexander were 
Theſe of Ly/fppus, by Whom alone this Prince 
would ſuffer his Image to be made. Many of his 

+ endeayoured to copy after 


Scholars and Frien 


it, but None of them ever came up to Ly/ſpprs, 
who expreſſed the Inclination of his Head a little 
on one ſide towards his left Shoulder, and his 
melting Eye, with incomparable exactneſs. But 
Apelles, —— drew him with Thunderbolts in his 
Hand, made his Complexion browner and darker 


cold Expreſſion. And we learn 


» eadem Diana eſia Tom- 
2 1 mou | from Longinus that Timens's Style 


plum deflagraviſſs. adjunxit Mini- 


mum id eſſe miraculum, quod 
Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis 
adeſſe woluiſſet ; abfuiſſe domo 
Theſe Judgments differ very much. 

or my Part I take That of Pl 
tareh to be the Beſt, In What 
manner ſoever it be taken it is a 


was often cold and childiſh. C.- 
cero was of himſelf fo inclined to 
Jeſt and Rallery, that Things of 
chat Nature would go down ea- 
fier with Him than with Perſons of 


a more grave and ſerious Temper. 


than 


The LIFE of 


than it was naturally, for he was fair, having a 
mixture of Ruddineſs chiefly in his Face, and up- 
on his Breaſt. Ariftoxenus in his Memoirs tells us, 
that an admirable Scent proceeded from his Skin, 
and that his Breath and Body. all over was ſo fra» 
grant, as to perfume the Qloaths which he wore 
next him; the cauſe of which might probably be 
the hot and aduſt Temperament of his Body: For 
ſweet Smells, as Theophraſius conjectures, are pro- 
duced by the concoction of maiſt Humours by 
Heat, which is the reaſon that thoſe Parts of the 
World which are drieſt and moſt burnt up, afford 
Spices of the beſt kind, and in the greateſt quanti- 
ty; for the Heat of the Sun exhauſts the ſuper- 
uous Moiſture, which floats as it were upon the 
Surface of the Body, and generates Putrefaction. 
And this hot * beecil it may be, rendered 
2 ſo addicted to drinking, and ſo cho- 
lerick. | 
His Temperance, as to the Pleaſures of the Bo- 
dy, was apparent in him in his very -Childhaod, 
being with much difficulty incited to them, and 
always uſing them with great moderation: Tho! 
in other things he was extreamly eager and vehe- 
ment. In his love of Glory, and the purſuit of 
it, he ſhewed a ſolidity of Judgment and Magnani- 
mity far above his Age; for he neither ſought nor 
valued it upon every {light occaſion, as his Father 
Philip did, (who affected to ſhew his Eloquence 
almoſt to a degree of Pedantry, and took care to 
have the Victories of his Racing Chariots at the 
Olympick Games engraven on his Coin :) but when 
he was asked by Some about him, whether he 
would run a Race in the Olympick Games, (for he 
was very {wift-footed) he anſwered, He would, if 
he might have Kings to run with him. It is evident 
that he had no Opinion of the Atbletict Exerci- 
ſes ; for though he often appointed Prizes, in 
"2608 which 
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which not only Tragedians and Muſicians, Pipers 
and Harpers, but Rapſodiſts alſo ſtrove to outyie 
one another, And delighted in all manner of Hugt- 
ing and Cudgel-playing, yet he never gave auy 
encouragement either to 70 ing at Fiſty- cuffs, or 
that Sport in which all Weapons were to be made 
uſe of. While be was yet very young, he enter- 
tained the Ambaſſadors from the King of Perſia, 
in the abſence of his Father, and charmed them 
with his Politeneſa, and Aﬀability in Converſation; 
but they were taken with nothing ſo much as the 
Queſtions he asked them, which were far from be- 
ing childiſh or trifling; for he enquired of them 
the length of the Ways, the Paſſages into Alia, 
the / Character of their King, how he carried him- 
ſelf ta his Enemies, and what Forces he was able 
to bring into the Field; inſomuch that they were. 
ſtrück with Admiration of him, and looked upon 
the Diligence and ſo much fam'd Conduct of Phi- 
lip nothing in compariſon of the Forward- 
neſs and great Spirit that appeared ſo early in his 
Son. Whenſoever he heard Philip had taken any 
Town of Importance, or won any ſignal Victory, 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, he would in a deplo- 
ring manner tell his Companions, that bis Fa- 
ther would anticipate every thing, and leave Him 
and Them no opportunities of performing great and, 
illuſlrious Actions. For being more addicted to Vir- 
tue and. Glory, than either to Pleaſure or Riches, 
he eſteemed all that he ſhould receive from his Fa- 
ther, as a diminution and prevention of his own fu- 
ture Atchievements; and would have choſen ra- 
ther to ſucceed to a Kingdom involved in Trou- 
bles and Wars, which would have afforded him 
frequent Exerciſe of his Valour, and a large Field 
of Honour, than to One already flouriſhing and ſet- 
tled, where he muſt lead an unactive Life, and be 
FI 9 * 
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- The LIFE e, 
as it were buried in the ſordid enjoyments of Wealth 
and Luxury. | 12 
The care of his Education (as it much impor- 
ted) was committed to a great many Præceptors and 
Tutors, over whom Leonidas, a near Kinſman of 
Olympias, a Man of an auſtere Temper, preſided : 
(1 He declining the Title of Preceptor, though a 
Zharge of ſufficient Honour and Reputation, be- 
cauſe of his Dignity and Relation, was called Mlex- 
anders Foſter-father and Governour. But He who 
took upon him the Place and Name of his Peda-. 
BOguc, was Lyfimachus the: Acarnanian, who though 
e had nothing of worth to recommend him, but 
his luck to call Himſelf Phenix, Alexander Achil- 
les, and Philip Peleus, was therefore well enough 
8 and ranked in the next degree after Leo - 
nidas. ä 7 
Philonicus the Theſſalian brought the Horſe Bu» 
cephalus to Philip, offering to ſell him for thirteen 
(2) Talents; but when they went into the Field 
ro try him, W found him ſo very vicious and 
unmanageable, that he ſtood up on end when the 
endeavoured to back him, and would not ſo muc 
as endure the voice of any of Philip's Attendants: 
Upon whoſe diſlike, as they were leading him a- 
way as - wholly uſeleſs and untraftable, Alexander, 
who ſtood by, would not let them, ſaying, hat 
an excellent Horſe do they loſe, for want of addreſs 


(1) We ſee by this Paſſage that! (2) This will appear a moderate 
the Title of Preceptor was of old Price to Thoſe who have read 
declined, and deſpiſed by Perſons | what Varro writes in Lib. 3. Cap. 
of the firſt Quality, though there | 2. de re ruſt, that Q. Axius a Sev 
can be nothing more honourable | nator gave four hundred thay» 
than to ſeaſon the Mind of a young | ſand Seſterces for an Aſs; and ſtil 
Prince with the Rudiments of Vir- | more moderate when compe- 
tue, and raiſe it by proper Inſti- [red with what Tavernier ro- 
tutions above that cloud of Igno- | lates that there were Horſes in 
rance, which naturally hangs over | Arabia valued at a hundred thou- 
i, — is the Source of all ſorts | ſand Crowns, 85 
of Evils. | 
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ALEXANDER. 
and boldneſs to manage bim? Phillp.ar firſt took no 
notice of what he ſaid; but when he heard him 
repeat the ſame thing, and ſaw. he was troubled 
to have the Horſe ſent away; Do yon reproach, 
ſaid he to him, Thoſe who are; elder, than yourſelf, 
as if You knew more, and were better. able to manage 
| him than They! Tes, replied be, with This Horſe 1 
could deal better than any body elſe. And if you do not, 
ſaid Philip, what will you forfeit for your Raſhneſs ? 
By Jove, ſaid Alexander, the whole price of the Horſe, 
At This the whole Company fell a laughing; but 
as ſoon as the Agreement was made between them 
about the Money, he preſently ran to the Horſe, 
and taking hold of the Bridle, turned him directly 
towards the Sun, having it ſeems obſerved he was 
diſturbed at, and afraid of the motion of his own 
Shadow: Then letting him go forward a little, ſtill 
keeping the Reins in his Hand, and ſtroaking him 
” | gently, when he found him begin to be very brisk 
and fiery, he let fall his upper Garment ſoftly, and 
I | with one nimble Leap ſecurely mounted him, and 
I | when he was ſeated, by little and little ſtraitned the 
1 Bridle, and curbed him without either ſtriking or 
ſpurring him. Afterwards, when he perceived his 
= erous Fury and Heat was abated, but yet not 
* | without great impatience to run, he let him go at 
full ſpeed, not only encouraging him with a com- 
1 manding Voice, but preſſing him forward alſo with 
„his Heel. All who were preſent beheld this Acti- | 
on at firſt with ſilent Aſtoniſhmenr, and inward = 
Concern : Till ſeeing him turn at the end of his - 
Career, and come back rejoycing and triumphing | 
for what he had performed, they All burſt our | | 
into acclamations of Applauſe z and his Father | 
weeping for joy, kiſſed him as he came down from | 
his Horle, = in his Tranſport ſaid, O my Son, | 
look thee out a Kingdom equal to, and worthy of thy | 
great Soul, for Macedonia #s 700 little for thee, 2 | | 
Alten 


A 18 


and 


He bent for Ari hotl, the moſt knowing and celes 


. der received 


i hoe: DL [FE F 
After This conſidering him to be of a Temper 
ale to be le to his Duty by Reaſon, but by ns 
means to be compelled, de always endeavoured to 
perſuade, rather chan to command or force Mi to 
any thing; and now looking upon the inſtirution 
and accompliſſiment of his Vouth to be of greater 
difficulty and ttiportance, than to be wholly truſted 
to thoſe Maſters who only taught him Mufick 
and other ſuperficial and vulgar Vence gy t 
mae as Sophocles ſays; 83 5 


The Bridle, and the Rudder ue, Be, 4 t 0 


6 


brated Philoſopher of his Time, and rewarded him 
with a Muni ficence proportionable to, and becom - 
ing the Care he took to inſtruct his Son. For he 
fope led his native City Stagira, which he had 
caſed to be demoliſhed a lirtle before, reſtored all 
the Citizens who were in Exile or Slavery, to their 
Habitations, and aſſigned them ©Nympheum fot 


their Studies and Exercifes, near the Town of 


Mieza, where to this very day they ſhew you A 
riftotle's Stone Seats, and the: ſhady Walks which 
he was wont to frequent. It appears that Alexan 
ndt only the Rules of Morality and 
Policy from him, but thoſe more abſtruſe and ſo- 


hd parts of Learning, going by the peculiar Names 


of (1) Acroamaticks, and 8 and which are 
never communicated to the Vulgar. For when 1 
was in Aſia, and heard Ariſtotle ad publiſhed, fo 


60 That is ſuch a ſort of never communicated but 'to cars 
Learning as js received by Word |-ticular Perſons, who were. known 


of Mouth, and into which the 
Scholars were initiated by In- 
1 n es into the Myſteries. 

heſe Sciences were called Acroa- 
maticks, to diſtinguiſh them from 
_ Exotericks, The Firſt were 


to Ariſtotle to be of a Capacity 


proper to receive them, wheres 


he taught the Others publickly to 


all who had a Mind to heas. them. 


Aul. Gell, lib. xx, Cap. 5. 


Eo Treatiſes 
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Treatiſcs of chat kind, he wrote to him wirh great 
Freedom in the behalf of Philoſophy, in this man- 


ner: Alexander 70 Ariſtotle, greeting. Tou baue not 


dune well to publiſh jour Books of Acroamaticks, or 
fele® Knowledge, for what is there now wherein I can 
ſurmount Others, if thoſt things in which I have been 
particularly huſtructed by you, be laid open b All ? For 
my part 1 afſure you, I had rather excel” Ofhers in the 
knowledge of what is excellent in its kind,” than in the 
extent of my Power and Dominion. Patewtl. Aiſto- 
my to appeaſe and comtiply with this noble Ambi- 
tion of Alexander, ãtiſwered him, that thoſe Trea- 
riſes: w Hich were his Metaphyſicks, were indeed 
publiſhed;/ but not plainly expoſed co every Bodys 
Capacity.” For to ſay truth, they art written in 
ſucha ſtyle,” that they are only an uſeful and in- 


ſtructiye Syſtem to Thoſe; who have been already 


ng Cotiverfant in that ſort of Learning, Doubtleis 
it was to Hriſtotle's Precepts that he owed the Ruow- 
ledge ahd Skill he had not only in the Theory, 
but likewiſe in the Practice of Phyfick: For when 
any of his Friends were ſick, he would oſten pre- 


ſcribe them their courſe of Diet, and Medicines 


proper to their Diſeaſe, as we may find in his E- 
piſtles. He was naturally a great Lover of all kind 
of Learning, and mightily addicted to Reading, 
but the Book he delighted in moſt was Homer's 


Lliad, which he eſteemed as an exact Inſtitution, aul 


perfett Store - houſe of all military Virtue and Knows 
ledge, He always had with him that Edition which 
had been corrected for him by Ariſtotle, which (1) 
Oneficritus informs us he laid with his Dagger every 


(1) Of Afypalan One of the\ ſtory that he had the Command 
Sporades, Iles lying in the Cretan | of his Fleet. Truth was one of 
Sea. He followed Alexander in the Things the leaſt regarded by 
his Expedition into Aſia, and [him in his Writings. He endea- 
wrote a Relation of it, He was voured to imitate Xenophen's ſtyle; 
Pilot to Alexander's Gally, and but he fell far ſhort of his Elo- 
would have us believe in bis Hi- "quence, and Simplicity. 


Night 
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ee 
Night under his Pillow. When he was in uppei 
Ala, where he cou'd not be ſo eaſily ſupplied with 
Books, he ordered Harpalus to ſend him Some, who 
furniſhed him with Philiſtus's Hiſtory, a great mas. 
ny of Euripides, Sophocles, and Æſchylus his Tra- 
edies, and ſome Dithyrambick Hymns compoſed 
5 Teleftes and Philoxenus, For a while he loved 
nd cheriſhed. Ariſtotle no leſs, as he was wont to 
fy Himſelf, than if he had been his Father, giving 
this Reaſon for it, that as the One had given bim to 
Live, he was taught how to live Mell by the Other. But 
afterwards having ſome miſtruſt of him, 125 not ſo 
far as to do him any Prejudice, (1) his Familiarity; 
and friendly Kindneſs to him abated ſo much, as to 
make it evident he was very indifferent to- him. 
However his violent Thirſt after, and reſpe& for 
Learning, which were born, and ſtill grew up 
with him, never decayed z as appears by his Vene- 


ration of Anaxarchus, by the Preſent of fifty T ay: 


lent which he ſent to (2) Xenocrates, and his par- 
ticular Care and Eſteem of Dandamis and Ca- 
Janus. i 
When Philip went in an Expedition againſt the 
"Byzantines,: he left Alexander, then ſixteen Years 
old, his Lieurenant in Macedonia, committing the 
charge of his Great Seal to Him; who not to fit 
idle, reduced the Rebellious (3) Medarans, and 


(1) The real Cauſe of this] (2) Of theſe fifty Talents en 
Coldneſs was never known. Some | crates took no more than three 

have thought it was becauſe 4- | thouſand Drachmas, telling Alex» 
riſtotle was more zealous for the | ander that He had the moſt need 


Intereſts of Olympias than Thoſe | of the reſt, who had ſo many 


of Alexander. Others, becauſe he 
had recommended Callifthenes the 
Philoſopher to that Prince's Ser- 
vice. For Calliſihenes was a Per- 
ſon of too blunt a Temper, and 
too much an Enemy to Flattery, 
to be long acceprable to a Prince, 
who would be thought the Son 
of Jupiter. 


—ͤ—U— A — — — —— ß oo. — — * 


Mouths to feed, and ſo many 
Men to Tas. * 
(3) They were a. People 
Thrace ſabje& to the Macedonians, 
and were ſo called becauſe they 
were deſcended from the Medes, 
who a long time before had ſetled 


% Colony in that Country, 


having 
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ALEXANDER. 
having taken their chief Town by Storm, dioye 
out' the barbarous Inhabitants,” and planting a Co- 


lony of ſeveral Nations in their room, called the 


Place after his own” Name Alexanaropolis. At the 
Battel of Chæronæa, which bis Father fought a- 
inſt the:Griecians, he is ſaid to have been tlie firſt 
an that charged the Thebans ſacred Band. And 
even in My remembrance there ſtood an old Oak 
near the River Cepbiſus, which the Country Peo- 


ple called Alexander's Oak, 'becauſe his Tent was 


pitched under it. And not far off are to be ſeen. 
the Graves of the Macedonians, who fell in that 
Battel. This early Bravery made Philip fo fond of 
him, that nothing pleaſed him more, than to hear 
his Subjects call Alexander their King, while th 

allowed Himſelf no other Title than That of their 
General. i en e een 

But the Diſorders of his Family, chiefly rauſed 

by his new Marriages, and extravagant Loves, (the 
whole Kingdom being ſoon in a mannen imhroiled 
by the Women) raiſed many Quarrels, and great 
Breaches between them, Which the Ill- nature of 


Ohmpias, a Woman of a jealous and implacable 


Temper, ſtill made wider by exaſperating Alexan- 
der againſt his Father. Among the reſt, this Ac- 


cident contributed moſt to their falling our. At 


the Wedding of Cleopatra, whom Philip in his 
Dotage had married, ſhe being much too young 
for him, her Uncle Attalus in his Cups deſired the 
Macedoiians would implote the Gods to give them 
a lawful Succeſſor to che Kingdom by his Neice. 
This ngrtled Alexander ſo, that throwing one of 
the Cups at his Head, Tu Villain, ſaid he, what 
am I then, a Baſtard ? Philip taking Attalus's part, 
roſe up and would have ran his Son through; bur 
by good Fortune for them Both, either his oyer- 
hafty Rage, or the Wine he had drank, made his 
Foot lip, ſo that he fell down-on the Floor. Ar 

Vol. VI. B | which 
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' which Alexander moſt reproachfully inſulted over 


him: See there, ſaid he, the: Man, who made ſuch 
Preparations to paſs out of Europe into Aſia, overs 
turned in paſſing from one Seat 10 Another. After this 
inſolent Debauch, He and his Mother / Olympias 
went from Court, and when he had placed her in 
Epirus, he Himſelf retired into Ayia. F, 
About this time Demaratus the Corinthian, an old 
Friend of the Family, who had the freedom to ſay 
any thing among them without offence, N to 
viſit Philip, after the firſt Compliments and Em- 
braces were over, Philip asked him, M beiber the 
Græcians lived in Amity with one another ?- It ill 
becomes You, replied Demaratus, to enquire after the 
State of Greece, who baus involved your own Houſe 
in ſo many Diſſentions and Calamities. He was ſo 


convinced by this ſeaſonable Reproach, that he 


immediately ſent for his Son home, and at laſt by 
Demaratus his Mediation prevailed with him to re- 
turn. But this Reconciliation laſted not long; 


for when Pexodorus, Viceroy of Caria, ſent Ari- 


Pocritus to treat a Match between his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter and Philip's Son Arideus, hoping by this Al- 
Jance to ſecure his Aſſiſtance upon occaſion z A. 
lexander's Mother and Some who'pretended to be 
his Friends, preſently filled his Head with Tales 
and Calumnies, as if Philip by this ſplendid Al - 
liance, and conſiderable Negotiation, intended to 
ſettle the Kingdom upon Aridæus. To prevent 
This, he diſpatched one The/alus a Player into Ca- 
ria, to diſpoſe Pexodorus to flight. Aridæus, both as 
illegitimate, and a Fool, and rather to accept of 
Himſelf for his Son-in-law. This Propoſition was 
much more agreeable to Pexodorus than the former. 


But Philip as ſoon as ever he was made acquainted 


with this Tranſaction, went directly to his Son's 
Apartment, accompanied onl Philotas, one of 
his moſt intimate Friends, the Son of Parmenio, 
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ALEXANDER. 
and there reproved him ſeverely, and. g 
him hitterly, that he ſhould. be ſo degenerate, — 
unworthy of the -Crawn he was to leave him, as 
to deſire the Alliance of a mean Carian, who Was 
at heſt hut the Vaſſal of a barbarbdus Prince. Nor 
did: this fatisfie his Reſentment, for he wrote to 


the Corjinthisns, to ſend Thaſſalus to him in Chains, 
and baniſhed: Harpalus, Nearabus, Phrygius, and 
Ptalemy, his Sqn's Confidents and Favourites, whom 
Alexander after wards _— and raiſed to e 
Honour and Preferment. 

. (1): Not lang after this, a Youth med Parker 
nias, being forcibly abuſed, not withour the knows 
ledge and alen uf Attalus and Cleopatra; When 


he could get no Reparation for his Diſ- 


grace at Philip's: Hands, watched his opportuni 
and murther 5 — Tbe guilt of which Fact fell 


part] n Olympjas, who is ſaid to have cncou» 
— ne exaſperated the enraged. Youth. to Re- 
vengez..and partly upon Alexander Himſelf, Who 
when Pax/anias came and complained to him of 
the Injury he had received, (2) repeated chat Faſ- 
age vo him out of anne . hase! it ia 
al „ ! 437% 


. The Bridal Father, ii ee, oy the Pride 


(1) Jule calls him Nobili ex | which is { -dkenby Oreo Mods? 
2 Song marr eee. —— 
ne Hlip's Li At- is to puniſh the Bridegroom 
talus e his beaftly | Bride, and the 700 on who ave 
Luſt upon 5 2 — er. That i is, 7 on, Creuſa, and 
content ＋ but I Creon. — in the Applica- 
praſtituted him to all his Gueſts | tiag. of this Verſe gives Paw/aniss 
2 2 feſtival Entertainment, Fu to underſtand that he ought to 
fs. is, $. | oreck | his Vengeance 403 the 
(2) Alexander cited only the | Bridegroom, that is Philip, _ 
two hundred and eighty eighth | he Bride, that is his Wife Cleo 
Verſe of that Tragedy, 1774, and upon Him that gave | 
that is Attalus, who — 
Tor Perla, x yiueayla, x) rhe Match between Philip,” and 
Yarn, his Neice 
B 2 However 
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| However-heit6ok- care to find out and puniſh the 


Accompliges of the Conſpiracy ſeverely, and was 
very angry: with Ohympias, for wein Clare 
9517 DN GÞ 03 


too'infiumanly-in-bis abſenceQ. 


Alexander was but twenty Years old when his 
Father was murdered, and ſuceeded to à Crown 
beſet on all ſides with many Dangers, and power- 
ful Enemies. For not only the barbarous Nations 
that bordered on Macedonia, were impatient of be- 
ing governed by any but their own native Princes. 
but 9 likewiſe, though he had been Victori- 
ous overithe Græciansg yet for want of time toi fi- 


niſſi his Conqueſts, and ſettle his Affairs, had left 


all things in great Hurry and Confuſion. Where- 
fore Some would have perſuaded Alexander, to have 
given over all thoughts of containing the Grecians: 
in their Duty by force of Arms, and rather to 
apply himſelf to feduce the neighbouring Nations 
by gentle means, and prevent Innovations in their 
very beginning. But he rejected this Counſel as 
weak and timorous, and looked upon it to be more 
Prudence to ſecure himſelf by Reſolution and Mag- 
nanimity, (1) than by ſeeming to truckle to Any, 
encourage All to trample on him: In purſuit of this 
Opinion, he kept the Barbarians quiet, by making 


a ſudden Incurſion into their Country, as far as 


the River Iſer, where he gave Hyrmus King of the 


Triballians a conſiderable Overthrow. And hearing 


the Thebans were ready to revolt, and held Corre- 
ſpondence with the Aibenians, willing to ſhew him- 
If a Man, he immediately marched through the 


 Straights of Thermopyle, laying, Thar 10 Demo- 


(1) This Reſolution was very 
proper, eſpecially in the Beginning 
of a Reign. A young Prince 
who upon his firſt ſetting out 
bears with the Inſults of his 


Neighbours will find it very diffi- | 


cult to get over it, e ought im- 
mediately to provide for the Safety 
and Eſtabliſhment of his Autho- 
rity by having Recourſe to his 


own Courage, and Magnanimity. 
ſthenes 
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ſthenes who had called bim 'a Cbilil while be t in 
Hlyria and the Country af the Triballians, a Youth © 
while. be was in Theſſaly, he Would no appear a 


Man before the Walls of Athens. 


* 
* 


Prothytes the Authors of the Rebe | 
claimed a general Pardon to "Thoſe who would 


come over to him. But when the Thebans, on the 


other fide, not only required Philotas and Antipa- 


ter to be delivered into their Hands, but alſo pub- 
lickly invited All who would aſſert the Liberty of 
Greece into an Aſſociation with them, he preſent- 


ly applied himſelf to make them feel the laſt Ex- 
tremities of War. The | Thebans indeed defended 
themſelves with their Alacrity and Courage more than 
by their Strength, being much out- numbred by 
their Enemies. But when the Macedonian Garri- 
ſon ſallied out upon them from the Cittadel, they 
were ſo hemmed in on all ſides, that Many of 
them fell in the Battel. The City it ſelf 4 

e 


taken by Storm, was ſacked and raſed, on purpo 


that ſo ſevere an Example might terrifie the reſt of 
Greece into Obedience. However, to colour his 
Vengeance, he gave out that he was forced to be 
ſo extreamly rigorous, by the preſſing Complaints 
and Accuſations of his Confederates the Phocians: 
and Plafæans. So that, except the Prieſts, and 
ſome Few who had heretofore entertained the Ma 
cedonians kindly at their Houſes, the Family of the 
Poet Pindar, and Thoſe who were known to have 
oppoſed the Rebellion; all the reſt, to the num- 
ber of thirty thouſand, were publickly ſold for 
Slaves; and it is computed, , that upwards of fix 
thouſand were put to the Sword. Among the o- 
ther Calamitics that befel this miſerable City, it 
happened that ſome Thracian Soldiers having plun- 

B 3 dered 


When he came to Thebes, to ſhew how willing 
he was to accept of their Repentance for what 
was paſt, he only demanded of — — and 

lion, and pro- 


- 
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done, and what ſhe ſaid, that he gave Her and her 


me LIE E, 
dered and demoliſhed the Houſe of an Illuſtrious 
Matron named Timoclea, their Captain, after he 
had lain with _ by —_ * + np tone Avaite 
as well as Luſt, asked her, if:.the of any 

: ered, 


Money concealed; to which ſhe readily 


ſhe did, and bid him follow her into a Garden, 
where ſhe _— him a Well, into which ſhe told 
him, the raking of the City, ſhe had throwti 
what ſhe had of moſt value. The greedy Thraciais 
preſently ſtooping down to view the place, where: 
he thought the Treaſure lay, ſhe came behind him 
and puſhed him into the Well, and then flung: 
great Stones in upon him, till ſne had killed him. 


After which, when the Soldiers led her away bound 


to Alexander, her Mein and Gate ſhewed her 
to be a Woman of Guality, and of a Mind no leſs 
elevated, not betraying the leaſt ſign of Fear or 
Afſtoniſhment. And when the King azked her, 
Who ſhe was, 7 am, ſaid ſhe, the Siſter of Thea- 

enes, who fought the Battel of Chæronea with your 
Zatbes Philip, and fell there for the Liberty of Greeee. 
Alexander was ſo ſurprized both at what. ſhe had 


Children full Liberty to go whither they pleaſed. 
After This he received the Athenians into Fa- 
your, altho' they had ſhewed themſelves fo much 
concerned at the Calamity of Thebes, that they o- 
mitted the Celebration of their Feftivals, and en- 
tertained Thoſe who eſcaped with all poffible Hu- 
manity. Whether in This he followed the nature 
of Lions, his Rage being already ſatisfied, or that 
after an Example of horrid Cruelty, he had a mind 
to appear merciful, it happened well for the Atbe- 
#ians: For he not only forgave them all paſt Of- 
fences, but commanded them to look to their Af. 
fairs with Caution and Vigilance, upon this Con- 
fideration, That if He ſhould miſcarry in his Ex- 
pedition, They were like to be the AEST 
| Ereect. 
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Greece. Certain it is, that he often repented of his 


Severiry to the Thebans, and his Remorſe had ſach 


influence on his Temper, as to make him ever after 
leſs rigorous to all Others. He imputed alſo the 


Murther of, Clitas, which he committed in his 


Wine, and the baſe unwillingneſs of the Macedo- 


zians to follow him againſt the Indians, (by which 
his Enterprize and | 
the Wrath and Vengeance of Bacchus, the Pro- 
tector of Thebes. And it was obſerved, that what- 
ever any Thehan, who had the good fortune to 
urvive this Victory, asked of him, he was ſure to 


grant, withour the leaſt difficulty. 


Soon after This the Grecians being aſſembled in 


the Straight of Peloponneſus, declared their Reſo- 
lurion of joining with Alexander in the War againſt 


the Perfans, and made choice of Him for their 


General. While he ſtaid there, many publick Mi- 
niſters and Philoſophers came from all Parts to viſit 
him, and congratulated his Election: He had pro- 
miſed himſelf the ſame Compliment from, Diogenes 
of Sinope, for he was then at Corinth; (1) but 


when he found he took little or no Notice of 


him, and that he did not ſa much as ſtir out of the 
Suburb called Cranium, where he reſided, Mexan- 
der went thither Himſelf to viſit him. Diogenes was 
lying on the Ground basking himſelf in the Sun 
when Alexander came up to him; but when he 
ſaw ſo. much Company near him, he raiſed himſelf 
a little, and vouchſafed to look upon Alexander; 
and when he kindly asked him, whether he want- 
cd any thing; Tes, ſaid he, I would haue you fand 


(1) For Diogenes made no Dignity, bat wait till they had 
Account of Grandeur. He theoghe done Gmething by which & ap- 
there was no neceſſity of going | pexred that they were worthy of 
immediately to Compliment Per- that Advancement. The Reader 
ſong ypon their Advancement to | may find a fine Image of Diogenes, 
any eminent Poſt of Honour and | in Epicterus, lib, iii. art. xli, 
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from between me and the Fun. Alexander was ſo af · 
fected at this Anſwer, and ſurprized at the Great 
neſs of the Man's Soul, who had taken ſo little 

notice of him, that as he went away, he told his 


Followers who were laughing at the Moroſeneſs of 
the Philoſopher, That if he were not Alexander, be 
could wiſh to be Diogenes. 


Then he went to Delphi, to conſult Apollo concern- 
ing the Succeſs of the War he had undertaken, and. 
happening to come at a time that was eſteemed un- 


lucky, when it was unlawful to give any Anſwers 
from the Oracle, he ſent Meſſengers to deſire the 


Prieſteſs to do her Office; bur ſhe refuſing to com- 
ply, alledging that there was a Law to the contrary, 
he went up himſelf, and drew her by Force into 
the Temple, where tired and overcome with 
ſtruggling, My Son, faid ſhe, Thou art invincible, . 
Alexander taking hold of what ſhe ſpoke, declared 
he had received ſuch an Anſwer as he. wiſhed for, 


and that it was needleſs to conſult the God any 
further. Among other Prodigies that proceeded 
the March of his Army, the Image of Orpheus at 
(1) Libethra, made of Cypreſs-wood, was ſeen to 
{ſweat in great abundance, . to the diſcouragement 
of Many. But Ariſtander told him, that far from 


preſaging any Ill to Him, it ſignified he ſhould. 
perform things ſo important and glorious, as would 


make the Poets and Muſicians of future Ages la- 
bour and ſweat to deſcribe and celebrate them. 


/ . 


His Army, by Their Computation who reckon 


moderately, conſiſted of thirty thouſand Foot, and 


(1) This was the Name of a 
Mountain, and City in the Coun- 
try of the Oxryſe a People of 
Thrace, On Mount Helicon in 
Ecotia there was a Cave called the 
Cave of the Nymphs of Libethra, 


Japon which Strabo has founded 


his Conjecture that the Thracians 
were the People who conſecrated 
all thoſe Places to the Muſes. 
Orpheus was a Native of Li- 


| bethra, 
five. 
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five thouſand Horſe; and Thoſe who make the moſt 
of it, ſpeak but of thirty four thouſand Foot, and four 
thouſand Horſe. . "rifabuls ſays, he had not a Fund 
of above ſeventy Talents for their Pay, nor more than 
thirty days Proviſion, if we may believe Duris; and 
Oneficritus tells us, he was two hundred Talents in 
Debt. However narrow and diſproportionable the 
beginnings of ſo vaſt an Undertaking might ſeem 
to be, yet he would not imbark his Army, till he 
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had informed himſelf particularly what Eſtates his 


Friends had to enable them to follow him, and 
ſupplied what they wanted, by giving good Farms 
to Sons: a Village to One, and the Revenue of 
ſome Borough or Port-town to Another. So that 
when at laſt he had. given away or engaged all the 
Crown-lands, Perdiccas asked him what he bad left 
for himſelf, he replied, My Hopes. You will not then, 
ſaid Perdiccas, take it ill, if We who are to ſhare with 
you in your Dangers, deſire to ſhare with you in your 
Hopes alſo, and refuſed to accept the Eſtate he had 


aſſigned to Him. Some Others of his Friends did 


the like; but to Thoſe who willingly received, or 
deſired aſſiſtance of him, he liberally granted it, as 
far as his Patrimony in Macedonia would reach, 
which was all ſpent in thoſe Donations. | 
With ſuch vigorous Reſolutions, and his Mind 
thus diſpoſed, he paſſed the Helleſpont, and at Troy 
ſacrificed to Minerva, and honoured the Memory 
of the Heroes who were buried there, with ſo- 
lemn Funeral Libations : Eſpecially Achilles, whoſe 
Monument (1) he anointed, and with his Friends, 
as the ancient, Cuſtom was, ran naked about his 
Sepulchre, and crown'd it with Garlands, withal 
declaring, how bappy he eſteemed Him, in having 
while he lived, fo faithful a Friend as Patroclus, 


(1) This was an Act of Religion, and a fort of Worſhip paid by 
the Heathens to the Memory of Thoſe whom they held in Honour. 


and 


—.— — ——— — 
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pleas'd, he 
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and when he was dead,” fo fimons.a Poet as Hons 
to immortalize his Aﬀtions. While he was viewi 


the reſt of the Antiquities and Curiofities of th 


Place, being told he might ſee Paris's Harp, if he 
flid, He thought it not worth looking on, 

but be ſhould” be glad to fer That of Achilles, with 
which he had celebrated” the Glory and renowned” Aci. 
ons of ſo many brave, Men. © 1 
In the mean time Darius Lieutenants had 
drawn together a great Army, and lay encamped 
on the Banks of the Granicas. Here was in a man- 


ner the Door leading out of Europe into Afia, and 


Alexander was under a Neceſſity of forcing it open 
by an Engagement with the Enemy. 'Fhe Depth 
of the River, with the Unevenneſs and difficult 
Aſcent of the oppoſite Bank, which was to be 
gained by main Force, was apprehended by Some; 
and Others were ſo ſuperſtitious, as to think it an 
improper time to engage, becauſe. it was unufual 
for the Kings of Macedonia to, march. with their 
Forces in the Month of June. But Alexander 
broke through theſe Scxuples, telling them, they 
Mould call it a ſecond May. And when Parmenio 
adviſed him not to attempt any thing that day, be- 
cauſe it was late, he told him, That + he ſbould diſ- 


grace the Helleſpont, ſhould he fear the Granicus. 


And ſo without more ſaying, he immediately took 
the River with thirteen Troops of Horſe, and ad- 
vanced againſt whole Showers of Darts thrown 
from the other ſide, which was covered with mul- 


titudes of the Enemy, notwithſtanding the diſad- 


vantage of the Ground and the rapidity of the 
Stream; ſo that this Action ſeemed to have more 


of Rage and Madneſs in it, than of prudent Con- 


duct. However he perſiſted obſtinately to gain the 
Foord, and at laſt with much ado climbing up the 


Banks, which were very ſlippery by reaſon of the 


Mud, he was fain to mingle among the 2 


* 
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of the Enemy, and fight Hat to Hand for = 
while, before he could b 
endtavouring ſtill to paſs,” into any Order. They 
preſſed upon him with loud and warlike Ourcries, 
and charging him cloſely with their Horſe, after 
they had broken and ſpent their Javelins, they fell to 
it with their Swords, And 4/txander being remark- 
able for his Buckler, and a large Plume of excellent 


white Feathers on his Helmet, was attacked on all 


ſides, yet eſcaped wounding, though: his: Cuiraſs 
was pierced by a Javelin in a faulty place. And 
Rbeſuces and Spitbridates, two Perſian Commanders, 
falling upon him at once, he with great Addreſs 
gave Spithridates the go-by, and pointed _y ave- 
lin wich ſuch Force apainſt Rheſatzes his Cuiraſs 
thut it ſhivered in Pieces, whereupon he berook 
himſelf to his Sword. While they were thus en- 
paged, Spithridates watching his Opportunity came 
up on one fide of him, and raifing himſelf upon 
his Horſe, gave him fach a Blow wirk his Barrel- 
ax on the Helmet, that he cut off the Creſt of it, 
with one fide of his Plume, and made ſach a Gaſh, 
of his Weapon touched the 
Hair of his Head. Bur as he was about to repeat his 
Stroak, the Great Chiu prevented him, by running 
him through the Body with his Spear. At rhe 
fame rime Alexander diſpatched Rhefaces with his 
Sword. While the Horſe were thus dangerouſly 
engaged, the Macedonian Phalanx paſſed the River, 
and the Foot on each Side advanced to fight. But 
the Enemy hardly ſuſtaining the firſt Onſet, ſoon 
gave ground and fled, All but the Mercenary Gre- 
cians, who making a ſtand upon a rifi 


n ground, 
defired Quarter, which Alexander, pur, rather 
by Paſſion than Judgment, refuſed to granr, and 
charging them Himſelf firft, had his Horſe (not 
Bucephalus but Another) killed under him. And 
this Obſtinacy of his to cut off theſe experienced 

_ deſperate 


ng” his Men; who were 


— 
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deſpęrate Men, coſt him the Lives of mote of his 


own. Soldiers, than all the Battel before, beſides 
Thoſe who were wounded. The Perſians loſt in 
the Battel twenty thouſand Foot, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred Horſe: On Alexander's ſide, Ari- 
ſtobulus ſays there were not wanting above four 
and thirty, of which nine were Foot, to eternize 
whoſe Memory (1) he cauſed ſo many Statues of 
Braſs, of Lyſippus's hand to be erected: And that 
the Grecians might participate the fruits of his 
Victory, he ſhared the Booty among them. Par- 


ticularly -to' the Athenians he ſent three hundred 


Bucklers, and upon all the reſt of the Spoils he or- 
dered this glorious Inſcription to be ſet: Alexander 
the Son of Philip, and all the Græcians, except the 
Lacedzmonians, wor theſe from the Barbarians who 
inhabit Aſia. All the Plate and Purple Garments; 
and whatever elſe of any value he took from the 
Perſians, except a very ſmall quantity which he re- 
ſerved for Himſelf, he ſent as a Preſent to his Mother, 
This Battel ſoon made a great change of Af. 
fairs to Alexander's Advantage: For Sardis itſelf, 
the chief Seat of the Barbarians Power in the Ma- 
ritime Provinces, and many other conſiderable Pla- 
ces, were ſurrendered to him; only Halicarnaſſus 
and Miletus ſtood out, which he ſoon took in b 
force, together with the adjacent Territories. Af- 
ter which he was a little unſettled in his Opinion 


(1) Quintus Curtius tells us [oiſh thirty four Starues, or' even 


that he paid this Honour only to 
twenty five of the Cavalry, who 
were in the beginning of the 
Action overpowered by Numbers 
of the Enemy. Theſe Statues were 
erected in a Town of Macedonia 
called Dia, from whence Q. Me- 
tollus a long time after cauſed them 
to be removed to Rome. 


was it poſſible for Lyſippus to fi- 


7 


five and twenty, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
ſo as to have them erected 

Alexander in his Life-time ? It is 
allowed that Brazen Statues are 
ſooner wrought than Statues of 
Marble; notwithſtanding which it 
will take up a great many Years 
for one Statuary to finiſh ſo Ma- 
ny; and Alexander lived but ten 


But how. 


IYears after the Battel of Granicus. 


how 
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| ALEXANDER. 


| how to proceed: Sometimes he thought it beſt to 


find out Darius as ſoon as he could, and put All 
to the hazard of a Battel; another While he looked 


upon it as a more prudent Courſe; to make an en- 


tire Conqueſt of the Sea- coaſt, and not to ſeek" the 
Enemy 'till he was ſtrengthened by the Addition 
of the Wealth and Forces of thoſe Provinces. 
White he was thus deliberating what to do, it ha- 
pened that a Fountain near the City of Tantbus in 


Iycia, of its own'-accord ſwelled over its Banks, 


(1) and threw up a Copper Plate upon the Shore, 
in which was engraven in ancient Characters, That 
the time would come 'when the Perſian Empire ſbouli 
be deflroyed hy the Græcians. Incouraged by this 
Accident, he proceeded to reduce the Maritime 
Parts of Cilicia and Phenicia, and paſſed his Army 
along the Sea- coaſts of Pamphilia with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that many Hiſtorians have deſcribed, and 
extolled it with that height of Admiration, as if 
it: were no leſs than a Miracle, (2) and an extra- 
ordinary Effect of Divine Favour, that the Waves 
which were wont to come rowling in from the 


" (1).It is more than probableſ marthed- his Army. This Paſſage 
that] this Plate was invented by | is very narrow, and, lies between 
Alexander, to encourage his Sol- | the Mountain Climax, which over- 
—_ I Hos the Pamphylian Sea, and the 
(1) There is a Paſſage in Strabo Shore. It is dry at low Water,” [o 
which will clear up This, and make | that Travellers paſs thorough it with 


* 


it appear what was the Foundation | Safety; but when the Sea is high it 


of this pretended Miracle, and the i all covered over. It was then 
imaginary Compliment of the Sea, in the Winter Seaſon, and Alexan- 
which was! ſo fat from being com- der, who depended much — his 
laiſant on that Occaſion, that it | goed Fortune, was reſolved 10 ſet 
covered the whole Shore up to | out without ſtaying till the Floods 
the very Foot of the Mountain, fo | were abated, ſo as his Men were 
that Alexanders Soldiers were | forced to march up to the Middle in 
forced to'march up to the Middle | Water. This is the Account we 
in Water, Near the City of Pha- have from Strabo. Quintus Cur- 
ſelis between Lycia and Pamphylia rins bas drawn up a Medley, partly 
there is a Paſſage coaſting along by | true, and partly - miraculous, on 
the — which Alexander] purpoſe toembelliſh his Narration. 


Main, 


4 


they call the Ladders. At 


aid danced about it, and crowned it with! 


faſtened with Cords made of the rind of the Cornel - 
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Main, and hardly ever leave ſo much as the Beach 
under the ſteep! broken Cliffs at any time .uneo+ 
* ſhould on a ſudden retire to afford him Paſ- 

Menander, in one of his. Comedies, alludes 
to this weonderinl Eyent, when he ad br 3240 


p _— this -mbles Alexander $ * 5 
fag 4 's Fellow of bis qu Record is bore | 5 
| Even That to him does paſſable er. | 


eflexander bimſelf, in ble Epiſtles, eras no- 
thing unuſual in This at all, but ſays he Went from 
Phaſelis, and marched through the Straits which 
eas he ftaidi ſome 
time, and finding the Statue of TheodeBes, who Was 
then dead, — in the Market- place, xfter he 
had ſupped, and drank pretty plentifully, he 2 
lands as it were in ſportz thus after a gentile and 
gen manner  honouring the Memory of his 
nd, whoſe. Converſation he had — 2 en⸗ 
joyed, when he was Ariſtotle's Scholar. | 
— he ſubdued the Pifdigns who made Hend 
ainſt him, and conquered the Phrygians, at whoſe | 
hief City Gordium (which is ſaid to be the Seat 
of the ancient Midas). he ſaw the famous Chariot 


Tree, which Whoſover ſhould untie, the Inhabi- 
tants had a conſtant Tradition, that. for Him was 
reſerved the Empire of the World. Moſt- are of 
Opinion, that Alexander finding himſelf unable to 
untie (1) the Rnor, becauſe rhe ends of it were 


ſecretly 


(1) The Ancients were very the enen in the 
expert in tying Knots of ſuch a eighth Book of the Ouyſſey, Fl. 
cut ious contrivaace, that it was im · ¶ ſas when he would ſecure the 
— ß lene 
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ſecretly folded up within it, cut it aſunder with 
his Sword: But Arifobuins tells us it wur eafy for 
him to undo it, by pulling the Pin out of 
the Beam which fa the Yoak co it, aud af- 
ter wards draw ing out the Noa itſelf. From hence 
he advanced into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, ' both 
which Countries he ſoon reduced to his Obedience, 
and then hearing of the death of Memnon, the beſt 
Commander Darius had upon the Sea Coaſts, who, 


if he had lived, might 5 _ ſtop 50 — 7 
Was rather i 


Progrels of his Arms, 


to carry erg into the upper Provinces of 
4 
Fo was: this time upon his March from 
Suſa,' very confid lent, not only inthe Number of his 
Men, which amounted to fix hundred thouſand, but 
likewiſe in a Dream which the Magicians interpre- 
ted rather in Flattery to him, than with any pro- 
bability of Truth. ie dreamed that he ſav the 
Macedoman Phalanx all on fire, and Alexander 
waiting on him clad in the ſame Robe which he 
uſed to wear when he was (I) Aggaades to the date 


in a Cheſt provided for chat Pure | ypaupearogthpO-.Theright Name + 


poſe, and prevent their being'ftoln ſ is Aſtan les, according to the Abbe 
a any time whilſt he was wp Renaudot, a Perſon remarkable for | 
corded the Cheſt, and foſded the | bis great Skill and Knowledge | 
Ends of 'the Cords in a/moſt in- che oriental Languages 10. 
tricate Knot, which bad been — ignifiveh Stare, Iſtan- 
taught bim by Circe. fit preſentſ da Stator, from hence comes 
a Thief of the loweſt Rank would | the Greek Aſtandes, for it is in- 
on ſuch Occaſions be an Alexan- different how rhe firſt, 8 yllable is 
der. pronounced. Aſtandes is the fame 
<1 ) It is in Text be rm with what! Cicero” balls Stator. 
ov Baciniag, Aſgandes, Aſcan-¶ Letteras a 10 mihi.Stator tuns ned- 
des, or Aſtandes, is without doubt | didit Tarſs, Your Courier delivered 
a perſian Word x but what it fig- | Me your Letters at Tarſus. Darius 
nifieth is a Queſtion, Heſyehins therefore · muſt have been what 
explains it by a , *Aoxdy-| we call à State Meſſenger, or 
Ins "Aſytace Aſcandes 4 Cou-'| perhaps the Perſſans gave that Ti- 
rier. In — place he writes | tle to Perſons of a more conſide- 
it eva ne jut p od pe-, it is] rable Rank, and it might" denote 
otherwiſe defined ò 4 uad oN, the Chief, or Poſt-Maſter- General. 


King; 


== Te. es. — 2 
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ding after which going into the Temple of Be. 
tus, | 


yaniſhed out of his ſight. By this Dream 


it was manifeſt, in my Opinion, that the Gods de- 


ſigned to ſhew him the Illuſtrious Actions the Ma- 
cedonians were to perform and that as He from 
an Aſzandes had arrived at the Crown, ſo Alexander 
ſhould come to be Maſter of | {fa, and not long 
ſarviving his Conqueſts, ' conclude his Life with 


great Glory and Reputation. Darius's Confidence 


increaſed the more, becauſe Alexander ſpent ſo much 


time in Cilicia, which he imputed to his Cowar- 
dice: But it. was Sickneſs that detained him there, 
which Some ſay he contracted by taking too much 


Pains, Others ''by Bathing in the River Cydnus, 
whoſe Waters were exceeding cold. However it 
happened, none of his Phyſicians would: venture to 
give him any Remedies, they thought his Caſe ſo 

eſperate, and were ſo afraid of the Cenſure and 
Ill-will of the Macedonians, if they ſhould fail in 
the Cure; till Philip the Acarnanian conſidering 
his extream Danger, and confiding in his Friend - 
ſhip, reſolved to try the utmoſt Efforts of his Art, 
— rather hazard his own. Credit and Life, than 
ſuffer him to periſh for want of Phyſick, which 
he confidently adminiſtred to him, encouraging him 


to take it boldly, if he deſired a ſpeedy Recovery, 


in order to proſecute the War. At this very time 
Parmenio wrote to Alexander from the Camp, bid- 


ding him have a care of Philip, as one who was 
bribed by Darius to kill him, with great Sums of 
Money, and a Promiſe of his Daughter in Mar- 


riage. When he had peruſed the Letter, he put 


it under his Pillow, without ſhewing it ſo much as 


to any of his moſt intimate Friends. At the Hour 
appointed, Philip, attended by the other Phyſicians, 
5 into the Bed- Chamber with the Potion he 


had prepared for the King, who delivered Him the 


Letter to read, and at the ſame time 3 
the 
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ALEXANDER: 
the Potion with great Chearfulneſs and Intrepidi- . 
This was an Encounter well worth being 
preſent at, to ſee Alexander take the Draught, and 
Philip read the Letter at the ſame rime, looking 
carneftly upon one another, but with different Sen- 


timents; for Alexanders Looks were cheerful and 
Spen, a Demonſtration of his Kindneſs to and Con- 


/fidence in his Phyſician, while the Other's were full 
of Surprize at the Accuſation, appealing to the 
Gods to witneſs his Innocence, Ae lifting 
up his Hands to Heaven, and then throwing him- 
ſelf down by the Bedſide, and beſeeching Alexan- 
der to lay aſide all Fear, and rely on his Fidelity. 
The Medicine at firſt wrought ſo ſtrongly with 
him, that it overcame his Spirits, and brought him 
ſo low that he loft his Speech, and falling into a 
Swoon, had ſcarce any Senſe or Pulſe left; but 
ſoon after by Philip's means, his Health and Strength 
returned, and he ſhewed himſelf in publick to the 
Macedonians, who were in continual Fear and De- 
jection 'till they ſaw him abroad again. | 

There was at this time in Darius's Army (1) a 
Macedonian Fugitive, named Amyntas, one who was 
pretty well acquainted with Alexander's Temper. 

This Man, when he ſaw Darius intended to fall 
upon the Enemy in the Straits of an incloſed 
Country, advifed him rather to keep where he 
was, it being the advantage of a numerous Army 
to have Field-room enough, when it engages with 
a lefſer Force. Darius, inſtead of taking his Coun- 
ſel, told him he was afraid the Enemy would en- 
deavour to run away, and ſo Alexander would eſcape 
out of his Hands. That Fear, replicd Amyntas, is 
needleſs, for aſſure your ſelf that far from avoiding youy 


(1) This Amyntas was the Son | purely for fear of the King, for 
of Antiochus, and retired out off as He hated Alexander, ſo he con- 
Macedonia without the Provoca-| cluded that in his eurn he was 
tion of any ill Trexment, but] kared by Him, . 


Vor, VI. G be.. 
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he will make all the ſpeed he can to meet you, and is 


now queſtionleſs on his March towards you. Bur 


Amyntas's Counſel was to no purpoſe, for Darius 
immediately decamping, marched into Cilicia, at 
the fame time that Alexander advanced {into Syria 
to meet him, but miſſing one another in the Night, 
they Both came back again. Alexander, mightily 
pleaſed with the Accident, made all the haſte he 
could to fight in the Straits, and Darius to reco- 
ver his former Ground, and draw his Army out 
of ſo diſadvantageous a Place: For now he began 
to perceive his Error in engaging too far into a 


Country, which by reaſon of the Sea, the Moun- 


tains, and the River Pindarus running through the 
midſt of it, would neceſſiate him to divide his For- 
ces, render his Horſe almoſt unſerviceable, and on- 
ly cover and ſupply the weakneſs of the Enemy. 
Fortune was not Linder to Alexander in the Situa- 
tion of the place, than He was careful to improve 
it to his Advantage: For being much inferior in 
numbers, to prevent being incloſed, he ſtretched 
his Right Wing much further out than the Left 
of his Enemy's, and fighting there Himſelf in the 


very foremoſt Ranks, put the Barbarians to Flight. 


In this Battel he was wounded in the Thigh by 


Darius, (as Chares ſays) with Whom he fought 


Hand to Hand. But in the Account which he gave 
Antipater of the Battel, though indeed he owns 
he was run through the Thigh with a Sword, 
but not dangerouſly, yet he takes no notice Who 

it was that wounded him. 
othing was wanting to compleat this glorious 
Victory, which he gained at the Expence of above 
an hundred and ten thouſand of his Enemies Lives, 
but the taking the Perſon of Darius, who eſcaped 
very narrowly by Flight. However having taken 
his Chariot and his Bow, he returned from purſu- 
ing him, and found his own Men buſy in pillaging 
the 
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the Barbarians Camp, which was exceeding rich 
though Darius thinking it unſafe to take the Field 
with roo much Baggage, had left moſt of it behind 
at Damaſcus. But the Tent of Darius, which was 
full of coſtly Furniture, and vaſt quantities of Gold 
and. Silver, they reſerved for Alexander Himſelf, 
who after he had put off his Arms, went to bathe, 
ſaying, Let us now cleanſe and refreſh ourſelves after 
the Toils of War, in Darius's Bath. Not ſo, replied 
one of his Followers, but in Alexander's rather, for 
the Goods of the Vanquiſhed are and always ought to 
be reputed the Conqueror's. Here, when he beheld 
the Bathing Veſſels, the Water-Pots, Vials, and 
Ointment | Fain all of Gold, curiouſly wrought, 
and ſmelt the fragrant Odours with which the 
whole place was exquiſitely perfumed, and 
from thence paſſed into another Apartment, large 
and well pitched, where the Bed, the Table, and 
the Entertainment were perfectly magnificent, he 
turned to Thoſe about him, and in a kind of 
Tranſport told them, (1) This is to be a King in- 
deed. Bur as he was going to Supper, Word was 


brought him that Darius's Mother and Wife, and 


two unmarried Daughters, being taken among the 
reſt of the Priſoners, upon the fight of his Chariot 
and Bow, were all in Tears and Sorrow, imagin- 
ing him to be dead. After a little pauſe, more 
touched with Their Affliction than with his own 
Succeſs, he ſent Leonatus to them, to let them 
know Darius was not dead, and that they need 
not apprehend any ill Uſage from Alexander, who 
made War upon him only for Dominion; and that 
they ſhould find themſelves as well provided for, 


(1) I cannot bur think This (of the Vanquiſhed. Is That to 
Saying unworthy of Alexander;] be a King, to be ſo enervated with 
they ſeem to Me the Words of | Delight and Wantonneſs, as to be 
One beginning already to be tainted | a Prey to the firſt Handful of Men 
with the Luxury and Effeminacy | that G come to attack him? 


2 e 


i. 


ſians, and to make uſe of what Garments and Fur- if! 


before. But the braveſt and moſt Royal part of he 


their Parents: But Alexander eſteeming it more 
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as ever they were in Darius's moſt flouriſhing Con- 


dition, when his Empire was entire. This kind oo 


Meſſage could not but be very welcome to the 
Captive Ladies, Ry being made good by Ch 
Actions no leſs human and generous: For he gave 

them leave to bury whom they pleaſed of the Per- 


niture they thought fir out of the Booty. He Th 
diminiſhed nothing of their Equipage, or of the : 
Reſpe& formerly paid them, and allowed larger 
Penſions for their Maintenance, than ever they had 


their Uſage was, that he treated theſe Illuſtrious 
Priſoners according to their Virtue and their Qua- hi 
lity, not ſuffering them to hear, or receive, or ſo v. 
much as to apprehend any thing that was indecent, 
or to the Prejudice of their Honour. So that 
they ſeemed rather lodged in ſome Temple, or 
holy * Cloyſter, where they enjoyed their 
Privacy ſacred and uninterrupted, than in the Camp 
of an Enemy. Not that he wanted Temptation, 
for Darins's Wife was accounted the moſt beau- 
tiful Princeſs then living, as her Husband paſſed 
for the handſomeſt and propereſt Man of his 'Time, 
and the Daughters were no leſs charming than 


2 to govern Himſelf than to conquer his 
nemies, touched none of them, nor any other 
Woman before Marriage, except Bar/ina, Men- 
non's Widow, who was taken Priſoner at Damaſ- 
cus. She was very knowing in the Grecian Learn- 
ing, of a ſweet Temper, and by her Father Arta- 
bazus Royally deſcended. Which good Qualities, 
added to the Sollicitations and Incouragement of 
Parmenio, (as Ariſtobulus tells us) made him the 
more willing to enjoy fo agreeable and illuftrious a 
Woman. Of the reſt of the Female Captives, 
though moſt of them were celebrated Beauties, 1 
too 
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they were great Eye- ſores. His Temperance and 
Chaſtity ſo much ſurmounted the effects of their 
Charms, that they moved him no more than ſo 
many lifeleſs Statues. And when Philoxneus, his 
Lieutenant on the Sea-coaſt, wrote to him to know 
if he would buy two very fine Boys, which one 
Theodorus a Tarentine had to fell ; he was ſo offended, 


that he often expoftulated with his Friends, what 


Baſeneſs Philoxenus had ever obſerved in him, that 
he ſhould preſume to make Him ſuch a reproachful 
Offer? And immediately wrote him a ve 

Letter, commanding him to diſmiſs Theodorus, and 
his vile Merchandiſe, with Diſgrace. Nor was he 
leſs ſevere to Agnon, who ſent him word he would 
buy a pretty Corinthian Youth named Crobylus, to 
preſent him with. And hearing that Damon and 
Timotheus, two of Parmenio's Soldiers, had abuſed 
the Wives of ſome Strangers who were in his Pay, 
he wrote to Parmenio, charging him ſtrictly, if he 
found them guilty, to put them to Death, as Be 
that were good for nothing but to corrupt and rui 


Mankind. In the fame Letter he added, hat he 


had not ſo much as ſeen, or defired to ſee the Wife 


(1) The fame thing was aid | of Barbarians, uttered in the Heat 
to Amyntas by the Perſzans, ſpeak- | of Vins and Debauch ; and yet 
ing of ſome Women he had pla- | Perſons ſo vile and contemptible de 


took no farther notice than to ſay merrily, (1) That 


ced over - againſt them at an Enter- 
tainment he had prepared for 
them; th called them AN e- 
Hove; O, i : and This Ex- 
preſſion, mentioned by Herodotus, 
is ſeverely eriticized by Longinus, 
who ſaith in his third Chapter, 
There is ſomething altogether as ridi- 
culous in Herodotus, when he calls 
beautiful Women Eye-ſores; but 
This ſeems in ſome meaſure par- 
donable, when we conſider the Cir- 
cumftances, They are the Words 


not excuſe the impropriety of the 


Expreſſion. Me muſt not inſert and 
adopt any improper unfitting Word 
in our Writing, ſo as to run the 
Hazard of diſguſting the Polite and 
Fudicious in all Ages. But in 
this Place it is worſe ; Theſe 
Words are not ſpoken here by 
Barbarians in their Cups, but by 
Alexander in his ſober Senſes, 
Plutarch indeed ſalves it by ſaying 
Alexander ſyoke it merri. 


— ef 
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Darius, 0, nor ſuffered any body to ſpeak of ber 
eauty before him, He was wont to ſay, that Sleep, 
and the Act of Generation, chiefly made him ſenſibie 
that he das mortal; withal affirming, / that Wea» 
rineſs and Pleaſure proceeded both from the ſame 
Frailty and Imbecillity of human Nature, 
In his Diet he was moſt temperate, as appears, 
omitting many other Circumſtances, by what he 
ſaid to (1) Ada, whom he called his Mother, and 
afterward created Queen of Caria. For when ſhe 
out of Kindneſs ſent him every day many curious 
Diſhes, and Sweet-meats, and would have fur» 
niſhed him with ſuch Cooks and Paſtry-men as 
were excellent in their kind: He told her, He wan- 
ted none of them, his Præceptor Leonidas having al- 
ready given him the beſt, which were Night-marches 
to prepare him for his Dinner, and moderate Dinners 
fo create an Appetite for Supper. And added, that 


be uſed to open and ſearch the Furniture of his Cham © 


ber and his Wardrobe, to ſee if his Mother had left 
him any thing that was nice or ſuperfluous. He was 
much leſs addicted to Wine than was generally be» 
lieved; That which gave People occaſion to think 
ſo of him, was, that when he had nothing elle to 
do, he loved to fit long, and diſcourſe, rather than 
drink, and tell long Stories betwcen every Glaſs, 
For when his Affairs called upon him, he would 
not be detained as other Generals often were, ei- 
ther by Wine, or Sleep, Nuptial Solemnities, Spe- 
Ktacles, or any other Diverſion whatſoever; A con- 
vincing Argument of which is, that in the ſhort 


(1) This Princeſs was the Daugh- | Her Husband dying before her, 
ter of Hecatomnus King of Caria, | Pexodarus her third Brother: de- 
After the Death of Mauſolus her | throned her, and after his Death 
eldeſt Brother, and his Conſort | his Son-in-Law Orontobatus uſur- 
Artemiſia, who died without Chil- | ped the Crown, but Alexander 
dren, the ſucceeded in the King-| reſtored her to a quiet Poſſeſſion 
dom with her Brother Hidreus, | of all her Domigions, 
© Whom ſhe had been married. 


4 time 


tation, and ſouldierly Bragging, as gave his Flat- 
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time he lived, he accompliſhed ſo many and ſo + 


great Actions. When he was free from Employ- 
ment, after he was up, and had facrificed to the 
Gods, he uſed to fit down to Dinner, and then 
ſpend the reſt of the Day either in Hunting, or 
writing Memoirs, or compoſing Differences a- 
mong his Soldiers, or Reading. In Marches that 
required no great haſte, he would practiſe Shoot- 


ing as he went along, or to mount a Chariot, and 


alighr from it in full ſpeed. Sometimes, for Sports 
lake, his Journals tell us, he would go a Fox-hunt- 
ing, and Fowling, and when he came home, after 
he had bathed, and was anointed, he would call 
for his Bakers, and chief Cooks, to know if they 
had got his Supper ready in good order. He ne- 
ver cared to ſup 'till it was pretty late, and was 
wonderful circumſpe& at Meals, that every one 
who fate with him ſhould be ſerved alike. His. 
talkative Humour, as I noted before, made him 


delight to fit long at Table, and then, though 


otherwiſe no Prince's Converſation was ever ſo 
agreeable, he would fall into ſuch a vein of Oſten- 


terers a great advantage (1) to ride him, and made 
his beſt Friends and Servants very uneaſy. For 
though they thought it too bale to ſtrive who 
ſhould flatter him moſt, yet they found it hazar- 
dous not to do it; ſo that between the Shame 
and the. Danger, they were in a great ſtrait how 
to behave themſelves. After ſuch an Entertain- 
ment, he- was wont to bathe, and then perhaps he 
would ſleep' till Noon, and ſometimes all day long. 
He was ſo very temperate in his Diet, that when 
any excellent Fiſh or Fruits were ſent him, he 


(1) This may be thought too] remarkable, Y reis x 
indecent an Expreſſion when ſuch | 6 a2 Aveo, 177470, Word 
. Perſon as Alexander is the Sub-| for Word, ſe adulatoribus inequi- 


cy but Plutarch's own Words | tandum ſubmittens, 
naturally to it, they are very 


4 would 
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would diſtribute them among his Friends, and 
hardly reſerve any for his own cating. His Table 


however was always magnificent, the Expence of 


it ſtill increaſing with his good Fortune, till it 
amounted to ten thouſand Drachmas a day, to 
which Sum he limited it, and beyond This he 


would ſuffer none to lay out in an Entertaiment, 


though He himſelf were the Gueſt. 
After the Battel of Ius, he ſent to Damaſcus 
to ſeize upon the Money and Baggage, the Wives 


and Children of the Per/ians, of which the Yheſſa- 
lian Horſemen had the greateſt ſhare; for he had 


taken particular notice of their Gallantry in the 
Fight, and ſent them thither on purpoſe to make 
their Reward ſuitable to their Courage: Not but 
that the reſt of the Army had fo conſiderable a part 
of the Booty, as was ſufficient to make the Fortune 
of every private Soldier. This firſt gave the Ma- 
cedonians ſuch a taſte of the Perſian Health, Wo- 
men, and manner of Living, that they purſued and 
traced it (1) with the ſame Eagerneſs and Ardour 
that Hounds do. when they are upon a Scent. Alex- 
ander, before he proceeded any farther, thought it 
neceſſary to aſſure himſelf of the Sea-coaſt. Thoſe 
who 8 in Cyprus, put that Iſland into his 


Poſſeſſion, and all Phœænicia, except Tyre, was ſur- 


rendered to him without a Stroak. During the 
Siege of this City, which with Mounts of Earth 
caſt up, and battering Engines, and two hundred 
Galleys by Sea, was BT on with all imaginable 


Vigour for ſeven Months together, he chanced to 


dream that he ſaw Hercules upon the Walls, reach- 
ing out his Hand, and calling to him. And many 
of the Brians in their Sleep fancied that Apolli 
told them he was diſpleaſed with their Actions, 


1) Horace made uſe of the ſame Compariſon, before Plutarch. 
' Wi Canis 3 Cerio nunquam abſlerrebitur uncto. Sat. 3. l. 2. 


god 


deſertir 
merry! 
(201 
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and was about to leave them, and go over to Alex- 
ander. Upon which, as if the God were a Fugi- 
tive, they took him in the Fact, (1) chaining his 
Statue, and nailing it to the Pedeſtal, withal re- 
proaching him, that he was an Alexandriſt, or a 
Favourer of Alexander's Party. Another time Alex- 
ander dreamed he ſaw a Satyr mocking him at a di- 
ſtance, and when he endeavoured to catch him, he 
ſtill eſcaped from him, till at laſt with much En- 
treaty, and running about after him, he ſuffered 
him to get hold of him. The Soothſayers making 
two words of Satyros, aſſured him (2) Tyre was as 
— as his own. The Inhabitants at this time 

ew the Fountain near which Alexander ſlept, 
when he fancied the Satyr appeared to him. 

While the Body of the Army lay before Tyre, 
he made a ſhort Excurſion againſt the Arabians, 
who inhabit Mount Antilibanus, in which he ha- 
zarded his Life extreamly, to bring off his Maſter 
Lyfimachus, who would needs go along with him, 
bragging he was neither older, nor inferior in Cou- 
rage to Phenix, Achilles's Tutor, whoſe Name he 
affected to bear. For when quitting their Horſes, 
they marched up 'the Hill on foot, the reſt of the 
Soldiers out-went them a great deal, ſo that Night 
drawing on, and the Enemy near, Alexander was 
fain to ſtay behind ſo long, to encourage and help 
up the lagging, tired old Man, that betore he was 
aware, -he was gotten a great way from his Army 
with a {lender Attendance, and forced to pals an 


(1) Quintus Curtius faith they and natural than this Anſwer, 


bound .the Statue of Apollo in 3 


gold Chain, and faſtened it to the 
Altar of Hercules, to whom the 
City was dedicated, thinking by 
that means to hinder him from 
deſerting them. This is a very 


which divides the word ru e, 
Satyrus, into Two, £2 T, tua 
erit Tyrus. Plutarch as firmly be- 
lieves This as if he had been there, 
without imagining in the leaſt 
that ſuch Dreams are forged, when 


merry Expedient. 


(2) Nothing can be more pat! 


to relate are over. 
extream 


the things to which they are made 


£ . 
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becauſe That was the laſt Day of it. 


for the Succeſs, without commit-| ing, but 
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extream cold Night in the Dark, and in a very ill 
place. Till ſeeing a great many ſcattered Fires of 
the Enemy at ſome diſtance, and truſting to his 
Agility of Body, and conſtant 1 
with which he was wont to relieve and ſupport 
the Macedonians in their Diſtreſs, he ran ſtrait to 
one of the neareſt Fires, and with his Dagger diſ- 
atching two of the Barbarians that fare by it, 
Frarche up a lighted Brand, and returned with it 
to his own Men, who immediately made a great 
Fire, which ſo terrified the Enemy, that molt of 
them fled, and Thoſe that aſſaulted them were ſoon 
routed, by which means they lodged ſecurely the 
reſt of the Night. Thus Chares gives an account 
of this Action. | | 
But to return to the Siege, it had this Iſſue: 
"Alexander, that he might refreſh his Army, haraſſed 
with many former Encounters, drew out a ſmall 
Party, rather to keep the Enemy upon Duty, than 
with any proſpe& of much Advantage. It happen- 
ed at this time, that Ariſtander after he had ſacri- 
ficed, upon view of the Intrails, affirmed confi- 
dently to Thoſe who ſtood by, that the — 
ſhould be certainly taken that very Month, whic 
made them laugh at, and mock him exceedingly, 
But the King 
taking notice of his Perplexity, and always favour- 
ing Predictions, (1) commanded that they ſhould 
not account That the thirtieth,but the twenty eighth 
day of the Month, and ordering the Trumpets to 
ſound, attacked the Walls with more Fury than he 
at firſt intended. The briskneſs of the Aſſault ſo 
inflamed the reſt of his Forces who were left inthe 


(1) Since he we reſolved tof Month for the fake of two tus 


give a general Aſſault that very | which were of no manner of uſe 


day, ought, he not to have waited | to him? This was not confirm- 
. queſtioning the Pro- 
ting ſuch a Violence upon the] phecy. 


Camp, 
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Camp, that they could not hold from advancing to 


ſecond it, which they performed with ſo much Vi- 
gour, that the Tyrians retired, and the Town was 


carried that very Day. The nexr Place he fate 
down before was Gaza, the Metropolis of Syria, 
where' this Accident befel him. A great Fowl fly- 


ing over him, let a Clod of Earth fall upon his 
Shoulder, and then ſettling upon one of the bat- 
tering Engines, was ſuddenly intangled and caught 
in the Nets compoſed' of Sinews, which protected 
the Ropes with which the Machine was managed. 
This fell out exactly according to Ariftander's Pre- 
diction, which was, that Alexander ſhould be woun- 
ded in the Shoulder, and the City reduced. 

From hence he ſent great part of the Spoils to 
Olympias, Cleopatra, and the reſt of his Friends, 
not omitting his Præceptor Leonidas, on whom he 
beſtowed five hundred Talents worth of Frankin- 
cenſe, and an hundred of Myrrh ; prompted to it 
by the Remembrance of his forward Hopes of him, 
when he was but a Child. For Leonidas, it ſeems, 
ſanding by him one Day while he was ſacrificing, 
and ſeeing him take both his Hands full of Gums 
to throw into the Fire, told him it became him to 
be more ſparing in Offerings then, and not be ſo 
profuſe *till he was Mafter of the Countries, where 
thoſe ſweet Gums and Spices were produced. Up- 
on this account, Alexander wrote him Word he 
bad ſent him a large quantity of Myrrh and Fran- 
kincenſe, that for the future he might not be ſo ni- 
gardiy to the Gods, Among the Treaſures and o- 
ther Booty that was taken from Darius, there was 


a very curious little Box, which b_ preſented to 


Alexander for a great Rarity, he asked Thoſe a- 
bout him what they thought fitteſt to be laid up 
in it; and when they had delivered their Opini- 
ons, he told them he eſteemed Nothing ſo worth 
to bee preſeryed in it as Homer's Liads. This 1 - 
age 
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ſage is atteſted by many credible Authors, and if 
what Thoſe of Alexandria, relying upon the credit 
of Heraclides, tell us, be true, Homer was neither 
an idle, nor an unprofitable Companion to him in 
his Expedition. For when he was Maſter of Agypr, 
deſigning to ſettle a Colony of Greciaxs there, he 
reſolved to build a large and populous City, and 
give it his own Name. In order to which, at- 
ter he had meaſured and ſtaked out the Ground, 
with the Advice of the beſt Workmen, he chanced 
one Night in his Sleep to ſee a wonderful Viſion: 
A Grey-headed Old Man, of a venerable Aſpect, 
appeared to ſtand by him, and pronounce theſ 
Verſes: 


irt with the ſurging Main, there lies an Iſle 
Not far from Ægypt, which they Pharos ſtyle. 


Alexander upon this immediately roſe up and went 
to Pharos, which at that time was an Iſland ly- 
ing a little above the Canobique Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Nilus, though it be now joined to the Con- 
tinent by a ſtreight Cauſey. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
commodious Situation of the Place, it being a Neck 
of Land, more in Length than Breadth, like to an 
- Iſthmus, which running in Length even with, and 
oppoſite to the Continent, forms a double Haven, 
having the Sea on one fide, and à great Lake be- 
tween That and the Continent on the Other; he 
ſaid, Homer, beſides his other Excellencies, was 3 
very good Architect; and ordered the Plot of a Ci- 
ty to be drawn anſwerable to the Place. To do 
which, for want of Chalk, the Soil being black, 
they ſet out their Lines with Flower, taking in a 
pretty large compaſs of Ground in a circular Fi- 

ure; the inſide of whoſe Circumference was equals 
0 terminated by Right Lines like the Edges of 2 

loak, While he was pleaſing himſelf with his 
rm 
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Deſign, on a ſudden an infinite number of 


at 
Birds of ſeveral kinds, riſing like a black Goud 
out of the River, and the Lake, deyoured all the 
Flower that was uſed in ſetting out the Lines; at 
which Omen Alexander was much troubled, till 
the Augurs incouraged him to proceed, by pen | 
him it was a Sign the City he was about to build, 
would not only abound in all things within it ſelf, 
but alſo be the Nurſe of many Nations: where- 
upon he commanded the Workmen to go on, while 
e went to viſit the Temple of Jupiter Hammon. 
This was a long, painful, and dangerous Jour- 
ney, in two reſpetls : Firſt, If their Proviſion of 
Water ſhould fail in ſo wide a Deſart: And, Se- 
condly, If a violent South-wind ſhould riſe upon 
them, ' while they were travelling through the 
deep gaping Sands, as it did heretofore upon Cam- 
byſes's Army, blowing the Sand together in heaps, 
and then rowling it in Waves upon his Men, till 
fifty thouſand were ſwallowed up and deſtroyed by 
it. All theſe Difficulties were weighed and repre- 
ſented to him; but Alexander was not eaſily to be 


diverted from any thing he was bent upon : For 


Fortune having hitherro ſeconded him in his De- 
figns, made him reſolute and firm in his Opinions, 
and the Greatneſs of his Mind raiſed a Confidence 
in him of ſurmounting almoſt invincible Difficul- 
ties; as if it were not enough to be always Victo- 
rious in the Field, unleſs Places, and Seaſons, and 
Nature her ſelf ſubmitted to him. In this Voyage, 
the Relief and Aſſiſtance the Gods afforded him in 
his Diſtreſſes, were more wonderful and worthy o 
Belief, than. the Oracles he received afterwards 
and it may be added, that ſuch (in a manner) miracu- 
lous Relief and Aſſiſtance, made thoſe very Oracles 
to be more univerſally received and credited. For 
Firſt, The plentiful Rains that fell, preſerved them 
from periſhing by Drought, and allaying the ex- 
tream 
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tream Drineſs of the Sand, which now became 
moiſt, firm, and good footing to Travel on, cleared 
and purified the Air, Beſides This, when they 
were out of their way, and were wandering up and 
down, by reaſon the Marks which were wont to 
dire& the Guides were diſordered and loſt, they 
were ſer right again by ſome Ravens who flew, be» 
fore them in their March, and waited for them 
when they halted. . But the greateſt Miracle of all 
was, that if any; of the Company went aſtray in 
the Night, They never left croaking and making a 
noiſe, as Calliftbenes has written, till by that means 


they had brought them into the right way again. 


Having paſſed through the Wilderneſs, they came 
to the City, where the High-Prieſt, at the firſt Sa- 
lute, bade Alexander welcome from his Father Am- 
mon and being asked by him whether any of his 
Father's Murderers bad eſcaped Puniſhment, he 
charged him zo ſpeak with more reſpect, for his Fa- 
ther was not Mortal. Then Alexander in plainer 


terms deſired to know of him, if any of Thoſe who. 
murdered Philip were yet unpuniſbed; and further 


concerning Dominion, Whether the Empire of the 
World was reſerved for him? This, the God anſwered, 
he ſhould obtain, and that Philip's Death was fully 


revenged; which gave him ſo much Satisfaction, 


that he made ſplendid Offerings to Jupiter, and 
gave the Prieſts very rich Preſents. This is what 
moſt Authors write concerning the Oracles : But 
Alexander, in a Letter to his Mother, tells her, 
there were ſome ſecret Anſwers, which at his Re- 
turn he would communicate to Her only. Others 
ſay, that the Prieſt, deſirous to expreſs himſelf 
more genteely, and to call him in the Greek Tongue 
Paidion, which ſignifies My Son, miſtaking the 
Pronunciation, uſed the & inſtead of the N, and 
ſaid Paidios, or Son of Jupiter, which miſtake of 
his Speech Alexander was well enough pleaſed * 


ALEXANDER. 


and it went for currant that the Oracle had called 


him ſo. 0 3 
Among the Sayitigs of one P/ammon, a Philoſo- 
pher, whom he heard in Ægypt, he moſt approved 


of This, That all Men are governed by God, becauſe 
in every thing (i) That which is chief and commands. 


is Divine. (2) But what he pronounced himſelf 
upon this Subject, was more like a Philoſopher ; 
for he ſaid,God was the common Father of us All, but 
more particularly of Good Men. To the Barbarians 
he carried himſelf very inſolently, as if he were 
fully perſuaded of his Divine Original; but to the 
Grecians more moderately, and with leſs Affecta- 
tion of Divinity : Except it were writing to the 
Athenians concerning Samos, where he tells them 


they held not that free and glorious City by vertue of 


his Gift, but from the Bounty of Him who at that 
time was called his Lord and Father, meaning Phi- 
lip. However, afterwards being wounded with an 
Arrow, and feeling much Pain, he turned to Thoſe 
about him, and told them, it was common Human 
Blood that fell from him, and not the 7cbor, 


Such as th* Immortal Geds were wont to ſbed. 


And another time, when it thundred ſo much that 
every Body was afraid, and Anaxarchus the Sophiſt 
asked him, if He who was Fupiter's own Son 
were ſo too? Yes, that JI am, anſwered Alexander 
laughing; but I would not be formidable to my Friends, 
as you would have me be, who deſpiſed my Table, for 


(1) According ta this Rule the | bition to obtain the Rule over the 
Soul which governs in Man is the |-reſt of Mankind, he thought 
God that conducts him. But | by that means to become a God. 

This is a falfe Principle, and opens | (2) Plutarch knew the Egyptie 


the Door to many dangerous E- | ans Principle was erroneous, and 


rors. Alexander reliſhed it be- | with good reaſon called That of 

cuuſe it flattered his Vanity, for | Alexander more true, and Ehi- 

as he was ſpurred on by his Am- Iloſophical, 
being 
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n 
being furniſhed with Fiſh, and not with the Heads of cel 
Governors f Provinces. For it is certain, that . fav 
naxarchus ſeeing a Preſent of ſmall Fiſhes, which At, 
the King ſent to Hepheſtion, (1) did expreſs, hims Sut 
ſelf to this purpoſe, to ſhew his Contempt and De- Jud 
rifion of Thoſe who take mighty Pains, and run had 
deſperate Hazards in purſuit of great Matters, and loſt 

t after all, if we examine things cloſely, have The 
little more of Pleaſure or . — than other ſtoc 
116 People. From what I have ſaid upon this Subject, ¶ for 
1 it is apparent, that Alexander in himſelf was not W nou 
11 fooliſhly affected, or had the Vanity to think him- Wr 
ſelf really a God, but he kept Others under by his W to g 
Pretences to Divini x. 

At his return out of Ægypt into Phænicia, he Þ witl 
facrificed and made ſolemn Proceſſions, to which inſei 
were added circular Dances, and Acting of Tra- of 
edies, whoſe Splendor appeared not only in the ¶ nuit 
— and Ornaments, but in the noble Zeal A 
Till and Contention of Thoſe who exhibited them. For beſe; 
. no leſs Perſons than Kings of Cyprus were at the 
| Charge of them, in the ſame. manner as it is per- 
4 formed at Athens by Thoſe who are choſen by Lot 
out of the Tribes. And indeed, they ſtrove with 
wonderful Emulation to out- vie each other: Chiefly 
. Nicocreon King of Salamine, and Paſicrates of Soli, 
who were appointed to furniſh and defray the Ex- 
pence of Athenodorus and Theſſalus, two of the molt 


(1) The Saying of Anaxarchus | excellent, replyed Anaxarchus, it 
is not ſo fine here as it is in Dio- | wants but one Diſh, and That 4 
Nenes, and the Senſe Plutarch puts | delicious one, the Head of a Tyrant. 
upon it is forced, and nothing | Meaning Nicocreon. Here the Senſe 
to the purpoſe. There is one more | is clear without any Myſtery in 
true, and more na: ural, of which | ie. But the Philoſopher paid dear 
the Judgment is in the Reader.] for it, for after the Death of 4. 
Ana xarchus mortally hated Nico- | lexander he was forced by contray 
creon Tyrant of Salamine. Alex- Winds upon the Coaſts of Orus, 
ander having one day invited him | where the Tyrant had him ſemed, 
to dinner, asked him how he] and put him to Death. 
liked bis Entertainment, Ie #5 moſt 
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celebrated Actors of that Age. The/alas was moſt 
favoured by Alexander, though it appeared not till 
Athenodorus was declared Victor by the plurality of 
Suffrages. For then at his going away, he ſaid the 
Judges deſeryed to be commended for what they 
had done, but that (1) he would willingly have 
loſt part of his Kingdom, rather than have ſeen 
Thefſalus overcome. However, when he under- 
ſtood Atbenodorus (2) was Fined by the Athenians, 
for being abſent at the Feſtivals celebrated in Ho- 
nour of Bacchus, though he refuſed his Requeſt of 
Writing in his behalf, yet he was ſo generous as 
to give him wherewithal to ſatisſie the Penalty. 
Another time, Lycon of Scarphia happened to A& 
with great Applauſe in the Theater, and in à Verſe 
inſerted in his Part, cunningly begged ten Talents 
of Alexander; who was ſo pleaſed with his Inge- 
nuity, that he freely gave him the Money. 

About this time he received Letters from Darius, 
beſeeching him to accept of ten thouſand Talents 
33 a Ranſom for the Captives, and offering him 
one of his Daughters in Marriage, with a Gcllion 


of all the Countries on this fide the Euphrates, on 


Condition he would enter into a Treaty of Friend- 
ip and Alliance with him. He communicated 
theſe Propoſitions to his Friends, and when Par- 
menio told him, that for His part, if He were Alex- 
ander, he ſhould readily embrace them; (3) So 
would I too, you may be ſure, (aid the King, if I were 

FY | Parmenio. 


(1) This was too much in| were fined in Caſe of Abſence; 
Conſcience for a thing of ſo tri-| and This gives us to underſtand 
fling a Nature; but itisan Inſtance | how fond the Athenians were of 
of Alexanders great Zeal for Thoſe, | thoſe Entertainments. 
on whom he bad placed his Af-| (3) Longinus endeavouring in his 
fection. | ſeventh Chapter to prove that it is 

(2) Tbis is a remakable Paſſige ʒ peculiar to great Men to let fall even 
for we learn by it that all the] in their familiar oiſcourſe things 
Comedians were obliged to be] uncommon and extraordinary, 
preſent at Athens during the Fe-{quotes this Anſwer of Alexander 


ſlival of Bacth dt to Parmenio, It muft be allowed, 
8 "_— D * ſad 
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Parmenio. His Anſwer to Durius was, that if be 
wau1ld yield: himſelf up into bis Power, he would tread 
him with ali imaginable Kindneſs; if not, he was reſolved 
immediately ta advance. towards him. But the h 
of Darius his Wife, who died in Child+bed, made. 
him ſoon aſter repent of this Reſolution, not without 
evident Marks of Grief, for being thereby deprived 
of a further opportunity of exerciſing his Clemency 
and Good- nature, which he ſhewed' to the hit, by 
the great Expence he was at in her Funeral. ; 
Among the Eunuchs who waited in the Queen's 
Chamber, and were taken Priſoners with the Wo- 
men, there was one Tyreus, who getting out of the 
Camp, fled away on Horſeback to Darius, to in- 
form bim of his Wife's Death; which as foon ag 
he heard, he could not forbear beating his Head 
and burſting forth into Tears with lamentable Out- 
cries, Alas / howgreat, ſaid he, is the Calamity of the 
Perfians } was ib not enough that their King's Conſort 
and Siſter. was a Priſoner in ber life-time, but ſhe muſt, 
now ſhe is dead. alſo, be deprived of the royal Obſe- 
quies? Oh Sir, replied the Eunuch, neither on the 
Account of her Obſequies, or any other Marks of Hb- 
wour and Diſtindtion due io a Perſon of her exalted 
Birth and Dignity, have you the leaſt reaſon to accu] 
the ill Fortiine- off your Country; for to my knowledge 
neither your 3 Statira when alive, or your Mo- 
nher, or Children, haue wanted any thing of what 
hey enjoyed in their former happy Condition, unleſ5 it 
were the light of your Countenanee, which I doubt not 
but the mighty (1) Oroſmades will yet reſtore with 
greater Splendor and Glory, than ever. : Neither at ber 


faid he, that None but Alexander | that God, whom. they took to be 
could return ſuch an Anſwer. This | the good Principle, as, they did 
1s Sublime, and yet Simple, by | Arimanius the * of Evil, 
which it appears that the Sublime | The. Firſt- was according to Them 
does not always conſiſt in pom- | the Offspring of the pureſt Light 
povs Words, and Expreſſions. | and{the Other of Darkgefs. 
(1) Thus the Perſians called 
3 Death 
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Death has any thing been wanting or omitted, to render 
ber Obſequivs leſs ſolemn and illuſtrious ; but on tht 
contrary they have been honowred with the Tears of 
your very Enemies 3 for Alexander is 4s merciful and 
gentle after Viflory, as be is daring and terrible in the 
Field. At the hearing of theſe words, ſuch was 
the Grief and Emotion of Dirius's Mind, that 
(although there was not the leaſt ground for them) 
he could not chufe but entertain ſome abſurd Suſ- 
picions. Wherefore raking Tyress aſide into a more 
's privare Apartment in his Tent: Unkſs Thou Inte- 
de, faid he to him, haf deſerted me together with 
ic Wl the good Fortane of Perſta, and art become a Mace- 
n- Wl doman i thy heart ; if thon yet beareſ me any Re- 
pelt, and owneſt me for thy Soveraign, Tell me, [1 
charge ther, by the Veneration thun payeſs the Deity of 
Mirhras,. and this Right Hand of thy King; Do 1 
wt lament the leaff of Statira's Misfortunes in ber 
Captivity and Death? Have I not faffered ſomething 
more injuerions and deplorable in her Life-time ? And 
had I not been miſerable with leſs Diſhonour, if I 


nk ²˙¹Ü > Abadne co 


rhe Wl had met with a more ſevere and inhuman Enemy? For 
- bow is it poſſible a. young Man as He is, ſhould treat 
ted Wl the Wife of Darius with ſo mach Generofity, without 
of paſſing the Bounds of a virtuous Converſation ? Whillk 
ave he was yer fpeaking, Tyreus threw himſelf at his 
Feet, and beſought Him neither to wrong Alexan- 
bat er ſo much, nor his dead Wife and Siſter, as to 


harbour ſuch unjuſt Thoughts, which deprived 
him of the only Conſolation he was capable of in 
his Adverſity, in a firm belief that he was over- 
come by a Man, whoſe Virtues raiſed him far a- 
ove the pitch of Human Nature. That he ought 
o look upon Alexander with Love and Admiration, 
who had given no leſs Proofs of his Continence 
towards the Perſian Women, than of his Valour 
againſt the Men. The Eunuch confirmed all he 
laid with ſolemn Oaths and Imprecations, and was 
cath D 2 farther 
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farther enlarging himſelf in the Defcription of 4. 
lexander's Moderation and Magnanimity upon other 
occaſions, when Darius, not able to contain him- 
ſelf any longer, broke from him into the next 
Room, where before all his Courtiers he lifted u 
his Hands to Heaven, and uttered this Prayer, 25 
Gods, who' are the Authors of our Being, and 
ſupream Directors of Kingdoms; above all things, I 
beg of you to reftore the declining Affairs of Perſia, 
that I may leave them at leaſt in as flouriſhing a Con- 
dition as I found them, and have it in my Power to 
make ſome grateful Returns to Alexander, for the 
' Kindneſs which in my Adverſity he has ſhewed to Thoſe 
who are deareſt to me. But if indeed the fatal Time 
be come, which is to give a Period to the Perſian Mo» 
narchy; if our Ruin be a Debt that muſt be inevitably 
paid to the Divine Vengeance, and the Viciſſitude of 
things; then I beſeech you grant, that no other Man 
but Alexander may fit upon (1) the Throne of Cyrus. 
The Truth of theſe Paſſages is atteſted by moſt 
Writers. 

Bur to return to Alexander : After he had reduced 
all Aſia on this {ide the Euphrates, he advanced to- 
wards Darius, who was coming down againſt him 
with a Million of Men. In his March a very ri- 
. diculous Paſſage happened. The Servants who 
followed the Camp, for Sports-ſake divided them- 
ſelves into two Parties, and named the Commander 
of One of them Alexander, and of the Other Darius. 
Ar firſt they only pelred one another with Clods 
of Earth, and after fell to Fiſty-cuffs, till at laſt, 
growing warm in the Contention, they fought in 
good earneſt with Stones and Clubs, ſo that they 


(i) The Perſians always called | the Founder of that Empire, 
their Throne the Throne of Cyrus, | which he had ſo vaſtly enlarged 
as well on Accoun: of the excel- | by his Conqueſts, for which Res- 
Ie Qualities of that Prince, as | ſon Horace faith, 


for that he was looked upon as Redditum Cyri ſolium Mirage 
Is a 


ALEXA ND E R. 
had much ado to part them, till Alexander (who 


had been informed of the Diſpute)ordered the two 


— to decide the Quarrel by ſingle Combat, 
and armed Him who bore His Name Himſelf, 
while Philotas did the ſame to the Other who re- 
preſented Darius. The whole Army were Specta- 
tors of this Encounter, with Minds prepared from 
the Event to make a Judgment of their own future 
Succeſs. After they had fought ſtoutly a pretty 


while, at laſt He who was called Alexander had 


the better, and for a Reward of his Proweſs had 
twelve Villages given him, with leave to veſt him- 


ſelf after the Perſian Mode. Of this we are informed 


by the Writings of Eratoſthenes. 

But the great Battel of All that was fought with 
Darius, was not, as moſt Writers tell us, at Arbe- 
la, but at (1) Gauſamela, which in their Language 
fgnifies the Camels Houſe, foraſmuch as one of 
their ancient Kings, having eſcaped the Purſuit of 
his Enemies on a ſwift Camel, in gratitude to his 
Beaſt, ſertled him at this Place, with an Allow- 
ance of certain Villages and Rents for his Main- 
tenance. It came to paſs that in the Month Boe- 
dromion, about the beginning of the Feaſt of My- 
ſteries at Athens, there happened an Eclipſe of the 
Moon, the eleventh Night after which, the two 
Armies being then in view of one another, Darius 
kept his Men in Arms, and by Torch-light took a 
general Review of them. But Alexander, while 


(1) Or Guagamela, In the, croſs the Deſart of Scythia. But 
Plains of Aturia near Arbela is| the Mac'- onians obſerving it to 


the Village of Guagamela, where | be a poor inſigniſicant Place, and 


Darius loi his Empire. Guagamela 
properly ſignifies the Camel's 
Houſe, and was fo called by Da- 
rius the Son of Hyſtaſpes, when he 
aſſigned it over as a Maintenance 
for the Camel who had ſuffered 


mych with him in bis Paſſoge 


that a conſiderable Town ſtood 
near it called Arbela from Arbe - 
lus the Son of Arhmoneus, who 
was the Founder of it, they choſe 
rather to diſtinguiſh the Battel 
and Victory by chat Name, Strab. 


lib. xv. 
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bis Soldiers flept, ſpent the Night before his Tent 
with his Augur Arifanger, performing certain ſe ;: 
crer Ceremonies, and ſacrificing to (1) Fear. In 
the mean. while the eldeſt of his Commanders, and 
chiefly Parmenio, when they beheld all the Plain 
between the River Nipbates, and the Gordyean 
Mountains, ſhining with the Lights and Fires 
which were made by the Barbarians, and heard 
the rude and confuſed Voices out of their Camp, 
the Terror and Noiſe of which reſembled the 
roaring of à vaſt Ocean, they were ſo amazed at 
the Thoughts of ſuch a Multitude, that after ſome 
Conference among themſelves, they concluded it 
an Enterprize too difficult and hazardous for them. 
to engage ſo numerous an Enemy in the Day time, 
and therefore meeting the King as ke came from 
facrificing, beſought him to attack Darius by 
Night, that the Darkneſs might conceal the Hor- 
ror and Danger of the enſuing Battel. To This 
he gave them the ſo celebrated Anſwer, That he 
would not ſteal a Viſtory; which tho' Some may 
think childiſh and vain, as if he played with Dan- 
ger, yet (2) Others look upon it as an Evidence 


(1) Thus it ought to be read.) 
8% 30 Fear, and not olg to 
Apollo, or the Sun. Alexander ſa- 
crificed thus to Fear, to the end 
ſhe might prevent his Troops 
from being frightned at the fight 
of ſuch a formidable Army, con- 
fiſtiog of eight hundred thouſand 
Foot, and two hundred thouſand 
Horſe; for which reaſon Plutarch 
faith he performed certain ſecret 
Ceremonies, Feay was not with- 
out her Altars; Theſeus Himſelf 
facrificed to her, as we have ſeen 
in his Life, Vol. 1. p. 103. And 
Plutarch tells us in the Life of 
Agis and Cleomenes that a Chap- 
pel was built to Fear at Sparta, 


Governments, that where t 


and that the Lacgdemonians ho- 


light and Pene: ration. | 


noured her not as One of thoſe 
Dæmons that are abhorred, and 
deteſted, nor as an evil pernicious 
Being, but an the contrary they 
were perſyaded that Fear wasthe 
Band or Ligament of all good 


is Fear there likewiſe is Modeſty: 
from hence we may gather t 
Reaſons, which induced the moſt 
Valiant to facrifice to Fear. 

(2) They judged rightly, and 
the Reflection with which they 
backed their Judgment was very 
true, Alexanders Anſwer on 
this Occaſion is not only a great 
Token of his Confidence and 
Magnanimity, but of his Fore- 


that 


ALEXANDER. 
that he confided in his preſent Condition, and 
made a true Judgment of the future, in not leaving 
Darius, in caſe he were worlted, ſo much asa 
Pretence of trying his Fortune any more; which 
he would certainly do, if he could impute his O- 
verthrow to the diſadvantage of the Night, as he 
did before to the Mountains, the narrow Paſſages, 
and the Sea. For it was not to be imagined, that 


He, who had ſtill ſueh Forces and large Dominions 


left, ſhould give over the War for want of Men 
or Arms, *till he had firſt loſt all Courage and. 
Hope, by the Conviction of an undeniable and ma- 
nifeſt Defeat. After they were gone from him 
with this Anſwer, he laid himſelf down in his 
Teat, and flept the reſt of the Night ſoundlier 
than he was wont to do, to the Aſtoniſhment of the 
Commanders, who came to hith early in the Morn- 
ing, and were fain Themſelves to give order that 
the Soldiers ſhould take a Repaſt. But at laſt 
Time not giving them leave to wait any longer, 
Parmenio went to his Bed-ſide, and called him 
twice or thrice by his Name, *'tifl he waked him, 
and then asked him, How it was 
was to fight the moſt important Bairel of All, he coald 
ſeep ſo ſecurely, as if he were already viftorious: So 
J am, ſaid Alexander, ſmiling, fince I am new 10 
more put to the trouble of wandering after, and parſn- 
ing Darius, as long as he pleaſts to decline Fighting, in 
a Country of ſo large extent, and ſo waſted. And not 
only before the Engagement, but likewiſe in the 
extreameſt Danger of it, he ſhewed the Greatneſs 
of his Courage in Action, andthe Solidity of his 
Judgment in Counſel. For the left Wing which 
Parmenio cotamanded was ſo violently charged by 
the Bactrian Horle, that it was diſordered, and 
forced to give ground, at the ſame time that Ma- 
zus had ſent a Party round about to fall upon 
Thoſe who guarded the Baggage, both which fo 
04 diſturbed 
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diſturbed Parmenio, that he ſent Meſſenges to ac- 
quaint Alexander, that the Camp and Baggage 
would be all loſt, unleſs he immediately relieved 
the Rear, by a conſiderable Reinforcement drawn 


out of the Front. This Meſſage being brought 


him juſt as he had given the Signal to the Right 


Wing to charge, he bad them tell Parmenio, That 


ſure he was mad, and had loft the uſe of his Reaſdn,and 


that the Conſternation he was in had made him for- 
get, (1) that Conquerors always become Maſters o 
#heir Enemies Baggage; whereas if We are defeated, 


inſtead of taking care of our Wealth or Slaves, we 


have nothing more to do, but to fight gallantly, and 
die with Honour. When he had {aid This, he put 
on his Helmet, having the reſt of his Arms on be- 
fore he came out of his Tent, which were a ſhort 
Coat of the Sicilian faſhion, girt cloſe about him, 
and over that a Breaſt-piece of Linnen often foldec 
and pleated, which was taken among other Booty 
at the Battel of //us. The Helmet which was 
made by (2) Theophilus, though of Iron, was fo 
well wrought and poliſhed, that it was as bright 
as the moſt refined Silver. To this was fitted a 
Gorget of the ſame Metal, ſet with precious 
Stones. His Sword, which was the Weapon he 
' moſt uſed in Fight, was given him by the King of 
the Citieans, and was of an admirable Temper and 
Lightneſs. But the Belt which he wore alſo in 


* 


_ all Engagements, was of much richer Workman- 


ſhip than the reſt of his Armour; it was made by 
old Helicon, and preſented him by the Rhodians, as 
a mark of their Reſpect to him. Whenever he 


(1) This was reaſoning juſtly, | Helmet, Sword, Breaſt-Plate, and 
Alexander would have run too] the reſt of the Armour, which 


great a Risk if he had ſent a De Alexander had on that day, makes 


tschment from the Front of his 
Army toſecure the Baggage. What 
he faith on this Occaſion is a Pre- 
cept he learnt from Homer, 


(2) Plutarch in mentioning the 


likewiſe mention of the Work- 
men, and Thoſe who had pre- 
ſented him with any Part of it, 
33d This one may eaſily find to 
be in the Spirit of Homer. 
drew 


drew up his Men, or rode about to give Orders, 
or inſtru&, or view them, he favoured Bucephalus 
by reaſon of his Age, and made uſe of another 
Horſe, but when he was to fight, he ſent for Him, 
and as ſoon he was mounted the Signal to begin 
the Fight was immediately given. After he had 
made à long Oration to the Theſalians, and the 
reſt of the Græcians, who encouraged him with 
loud Outcries, deſiring to be led on to the Charge, 
he ſhifted his Javelin into his left Hand, and with 
his Right lifted up towards Heaven, beſought the 
Gods (as Calliſtbenes writes) that if he was of a truth 
the Son of Jupiter, they would be pleaſed to aſſiſt and 
firengthen the Græcians. At the ſame time the 
Augur Ariſtander, who had a white Mantle about 
him, and a Crown of Gold on his Head, rode by 
and ſhewed them (i) an Eagle that ſoared juſt over 
Alexander, and directed his Flight towards the E- 
nemy z which ſo animated the Beholders, that af- 
ter mutual Encouragements and Exhortations, the 
Horſe charged at full ſpeed, and were vigorouſly 
ſeconded by the Foot. But before they could 
well come ro Blows with the firſt Ranks, the Bar- 
barians ſhrunk back, and were hotly purſued by 
Alexander, who drove Thoſe that fled before him 
into the middle of the Battel, where Darius Him- 
ſelf was in Perſon, whom he ſaw over the fore- 
moſt Ranks, conſpicuous in the midſt of his Life- 
Guard; for he was an handſome, proper Man, and 
drawn in a lofty Chariot, defended by abundance 
of the beſt Horſe, who ſtood cloſe in order abour 
it, ready to receive the Enemy. But Alexander's 
Approach was ſo terrible, forcing Thoſe who 
gave back upon Such as ſtill maintained their 


(1) Theſe Procigies placed in | he makes Eagles appear by Fu- 
m Hiſtorical Narration ſupport | piter's Appointment to encourage 
the Probability of thoſe employed | the Combatants. | 
by Homer in his Fictions, where 


Ground, 
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Ground, and doing ſuch Execution upon Them like- 
wiſe, that they could not ſtand the Shock, but con- 
ſulted their Safety in their Flight. A Few of the 
braveſt among them, and the moſt Determined, 
maintained their Poſt, till they were all ſlain in 
their King's Preſence, and falling in Heaps upon 
One Another ſtrove in the very Pangs of Death to 
ſtop the Purſuit, by clinging to the Macedonians as 
they fell, and catching hold of and intangling the 
Feet of the Horſes when they were fallen. Darius 
had now before his Eyes every thing terrible in a 
Battel, and found himſelf ſurrounded with the 

reattft Dangers. Thoſe who had placed them- 
Gives in the Front, to defend him, were broken, 
and forced back upon him. The Wheels of his 
Chariot were clogged, and entangled with the dead 
Bodies, which lay in ſuch Heaps about them, as 
not only ſtopped, but almoſt covered the Horſes, 
which made them fret, and bound, and grow ſo 
unruly, that the frighted Charioteer could govern 
them no longer: In this extremity he was glad to 
quit his Chariot and his Arms, and mounting, as 
they ſay, upon a gh, had newly Foaled, be- 


took himſelf ro Flig But he had not eſcaped 
ſo neither, if Parmeniò had not ſent freſh Meſſen- 
gers to Alexander, to deſire him to return, and 
aſſiſt him againſt a conſiderable Body of the Enemy 
which yet ſtood together, and would not give 
Ground. Upon This Parmenio was on all Hands ac» 
cuſed of Dulneſs and Sloth, whether Age had impair- 
ed his Courage, or that, as Calliſtbenes ſays, he inward- 
ly grieved at (t) and envied his Maſter's growing 
Greatneſs. Alexander, though he was not a little 
vexed to be ſo recalled, and hindred from purſuing 


(1) This is not without Exam - | ther Duty than to contribute to 
ple. There have been ſeveral Prin- | the Glory of a General who was 
eipal Officers ſince his time, who unacceptable to them, 

. choſe rather to be wanting in ö 


his 
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his Victory, yet concealed the true Reaſon from 
his Men, and cauſing a Retreat to be ſounded, as 
if it were too late ro continue the Execution any 
longer, marched back towards the Place of Danger, 
and by the way met with the News of the Ene- 
mies total Overthrow and Flight. 
This Battel being thus over, ſeemed to put a 
Period to the Perfian Empire; and Alexander, who 
was now proclaimed King of Ala, returned thanks 
to the Gods in magnificent Sacrifices, and reward- 
ed his Friends and Followers with great Sums of 
Money, and Places, and Governments of Provin- 
ces. To ingratiate himſelf with the Grecians, he 
wrote to them, that-he would have all Tyrannies 
aboliſhed, that they might live free according to their 
own Laws, more particularly to the Platæans, that 
their City ſhould be re- edified, becauſe their An- 
ceſtors permitted the Grecians to make their 
Territories the Seat of the War, when they fought 
with the Barbarjans for their common Liberty. 


He (ent alſo part of the Spoils into Itah, to the 


Crotoniates, (1) to honour the Zeal and Courage of 
their Citizen Phaylus the Wreſtler, who in the 
Median War, when the other Greciay Colonies in 
ſtaly gave Greece for loſt, and refuſed to aſſiſt her 
that He might have a ſhare in the Danger, joined 
the Fleet at Salamis, with a Veſlel ſet forth at his 
own Charge. So affectionate was Alexander to every 
kind of Virtue, and ſo deſirous to preſerve the Me- 
mory of laudable Actions. 

From hence he marched through the Province 
of Babylan, which without a Stroak entirely ſub- 
mitted to him, In That of Echatane he was migh- 


(1) Herodotus has given us a| who came tothe Suecour of Greece 
ſuccinct Account of this Piece of | on board a Ship commanded by 
Hiſtory, lib. viii. 47. Of all Thoſe, | Phaylus, who had been three times 
who dwelt on the other ſide, the crowned in the Pythian Games, 
Crotoniates were the only People | i 

| tily 
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tily ſurprized to ſee Fire continually breaking like 


a Spring our of a Cleft of the Earth; and not far 
from That a Fountain of Naphtha, which guſhing 
out in great abundance formed a large Lake at a 
ſmall diſtance from ir. This Naphtha, in other 
reſpects reſembling Bitumen, is ſo ſubject to take 
Fire, that before it touches: the Flame, it will kin- 


dle at the very Light that ſurrounds it, and often 


inflame the circumambient Air. The Barbarians, 
to ſhew the Power and Nature of it, ſprinkled 
the Street that led to the King's Lodgings with 
little drops of this Liquor, and when it was almoſt 
Night ſtood at the further end with Torches, 
which being applied to the moiſtned places, the 
firſt preſently taking Fire, in leſs than a Minute it 
caught from one end to another, in ſuch a manner, 
that the whole Street was but one continued Flame. 
Alexander had at that time in his Service a certain 
Athenian: named Atbenophanes. He was One of 
Thoſe, whole Buſineſs it was to wait on the King, 
and anoint his Body when he bathed, and had-a 
eculiar Knack of diverting him, and relaxing his 
Mind after he had been too intent upon the Af- 
fairs of the Publick. One day whilſt the Ki 


was bathing came into the Room a Boy call 
Stephanus, very homely, but an excellent Singer. 


Athenophanes ſeeing him, ſaid to the King, Sir, per- 
mit us to male an Experiment of the Naphtha pon this 
Youth: (1) For if it take hold of Him, and cannot be 


»quenched, it muſt undeniably be allowed to be of great 


and invincible Strength. The Youth readily con- 
ſented to undergo the Tryal, and as ſoon as he was 
(1) This Saying doth not ſeem | that Stephanus was ſo extream 


to Me to have much in it. Is it | cold in his Nature that it was not 
pointed at Stephanus's Homeli- | in the Power of all the Fire in 


neſs which was enough to frighten | the World to heat him. I think the 


even the Naphtha it ſelf? That is] Thought wants ſomething do 
2 poor Piece of Wit indeed. In all| make it leſs unintelligible. 
likelyhood Azhenophanes meant 


anointed 


* 
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anointed and rubbed with it, his whole Body broke 


out into ſuch a Flame, that Alexander was exceed- 
ingly perplexed and concerned for him, and not 
without reaſon; for nothing could have prevented 


his being conſumed by it, if by good chance there 


had not been People at hand with a great man 
Veſſels of Warer for the Service of the Bath, wit 
all Which they had much ado to extinguiſh the 
Fire; and his Body was ſo ſcorched with it that 
he was the worſe for it ever after. Not abſurdly 
therefore do they endeavour to reconcile: the Fable 
to Truth, who ſay, This was the Drug mentioned 
by the Poets, with which Medea anointed the 
Crown and Veil which ſhe gave to Creon's Daugh- 
ter. For neither the Things themſeves, nor the 
Fire could kindle of its own accord, but being 
prepared for it by the Naphtha,they imperceptibly 
attracted and caught the (1) Flame: For the Rays 
and Emanations of Fire at a diſtance, have no o- 
ther Effect upon ſome Bodies, than bare Light and 
Heart ; but in Others where they meet with ai 

Drineſs, and alſo fufficient fat Moiſture, they col- 
le& themſelves, and foon prey upon and alter the 
Matter. The Generation, or Production of this 
Naphtha is a Point that has not yet been agreed 
upon, (2) it being a Queſtion whether it is not @ 


fort 


(1) From whence proceeded ſooner rubbed, and anointed with 
thar * It was in the hoy 2 * his whole Bech broke out 


time, when there was neither Fire 
nor Flambeau. The Fire did not 
take from the Light of any Flame 
that had been brought near the 
Princeſs, bur purely from the 
Hear of her Body, wich which 
as ſoon as the Crown and Robe 
were warmed they immediately 
took Fire, In the ſame manner as 
Plutarch told us Juſt before in the 


Cate of Stephanus, He was no | 


* 


into a Flame. It was the natural 
Heat of the Body only, which 
produced that Effect; tho Strabo 
in mentioning this Hiſtory, lib. 
xvi. faich that a Flambeau was 
brought towards him, but That 
was unneceſſary, aud Plutarch ſaith 
not a Werd of it. 

(2) The Interpreters are all 
ſenſible that the Text is defective 
in this Place, I have taken the 
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fort of Liguid Bitumen,or rather another ſort of Liquor 
violently agitated by ſulphurous volatile Spitits ſteem- 
ing from a Soil naturally unctuous, and inflammable: 
For the Ground in the Province of Babylon is fo 
very hot, that oftentimes the Grains of Barley 
up, and are thrown out, as if the violent In- 
flammation had given the Earth a Pulſe: And in 
extream Heats the Inhabitants are wont to Sleep 
upon Skins filled with Water. Harpalus, who 
was left Governor of this Country, and was de- 
firous to adorn the Palace Gardens and W alks with 
Grecian Plants, (1) ſucceeded in the raiſing of all 
but Ivy, which the Earth would not bear, but 
conſtantly killed: For being a Plant that loves a 
cold Soil, the temper of that Mold, which was 
violently hot, was improper for it. Such Pigreſ⸗ 
ſions as 'Fheſc the niceſt Readers may endure, pros 
vided they are not tao tedious. ; 


dan Plants, live in thas Soil; the 
Climate will nor bear it, by reaſon 
| of the Quality of the Air. And 
he: gives the for it in his 
ſecond Book of the Cauſes of 
Plants, chap. iv. There are other 


Liberty to fill , the. Void with | 
2 few Words which I think fully 
fupply that Defe&; for there are 
two Opinions concerning this 
One is of Thoſe who 
believe ic to be a ſort of liquid 


Bitumen, and the Other of Thoſe 
who take it for * of ano- 
ther Species: The firſt Opinion 
was what was wanting. The 
liquid Bitumen called Naphtha, 
faith Strabo, is of a. very extraor- 
dinary Quality. And Pliny, Sunt 
& Naphtham Bituminis generi 
adſcribunt, lib. xxxv. 15. 

(1) This is what Theophraſtus 
tells us in. his Hiſtory of Plants, 
Bb. iv. cap. 4. Harpalus was at 
great Pains to raiſe Toy in the 
Gardens about Babylon, planting 
it ſeveral times, and omitting noth- 
ing that it was thought would 
make it grow; but All to no pur- 
bobs for it will wot, like other Gre 


Plants which require à cald Sail. 
ſuch av the Fuy, which will by m 
meant grow in hot Countries; th 
Reaſon of which is the natural 
Heat, and Dryneſs of the Plant, 
ſo that to ſet it in ſuch a Soil ia 10 
add Fire to Fire, And yet Pliny tells 
us that in his time Ivy did grow 
in Aſia, tho! Theophraſlus had af- 
ſerted the contrary. Edera jam 
dicitur in Aſia naſci, Theophraſius 
negaverat. lib. xvi cap. 34. If 
This be true, it muſt be-in ſome 
other Parts of Aſia, and not in the 
Soil about Babylon. The Nature 
both of the Plant, and the Climate 


was the ſame t as in the Days 
of — og 80 
At 
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At the taking of Saſa, Alexander found in 
the Palace (1) forty thouſand Talents in Money 
ready Coined, beſides an unſpeakable quantity af 
other Treaſure and Furniture; amongſt which was 
five thouſand Talents worth of Zermionique Pur- 
ple, that had been laid up there an hundred and 
ninety Years, and yet kept its. Colour as freſh and. 
lively as at firſt. The reaſon af which, they ſay, 
is, that in Dying the Purple they made uſe of Hos 
ney, and of White Oil in the White Tincture, 
and that there is to be ſeen Some of the ſame 
Make and the ſame Age that ſtill preſerves ita 
Luſtre and Refulgency as ſtrong as if it were 


relates, that among other things it was a Cuſtom 
with the Kings of Perfia to have Water broughs 
them from the Nile and the Danube, and laid up in 
the Treaſury, as an Argument and Proof of their ex- 
tenſive Power and univerſal Empire. 


Now the entrance into Perſia being very Or 
Wars, 
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cult, by reaſon of the Unevenneſs 

and that the Paſſes to ſecure Darius, who: was reti- 
red thither, were guarded by the beſt of his Forces, 
Alexander happened upon à Guide exactly corre» 
ſpondent to what the Pythia had foretold him when 
he was a, Child: That a Lycian huld conduct him 
in his eee. into Perſia; for by Such an one, 
whoſe Father was a Lycian, and his Mother a. Per- 
fan, and who ſpoke both Languages, he was led 
into the Country by a Way ſomerbing about, yet 
withour ferching any conſiderable: compals. Here 
a great many of the Priſoners were put to the Sword, 
of which, Himſelf gives this account, That he com- 
manded them to be killed, out of an Opinion that 


Ta. T. 8 * 


(1) Quintus Curtius ſaith Fifty] menſe Treaſure for their Children 
thouſand,” Several Kings, faith.the | and their Poſterity, and in a Mo- 
lame Hiſtorian, had in a long courſe |:ment's.time All. feil-into the Hands 
vt Years amaſſed together an im- | of a Stranger. 


it 


but juſt come out of the Die-houſe. Diaon alſo 


6 
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it would be r to his Affairs: Nor was 
his Booty in Money leſs here than at Suſa, beſides 
"which he found in other Moveables and Treaſure, 
as much as ten thouſand pair of Mules and five 
thoufand Camels could well carty away. / Fe: 
As Alexander was paſſing through a Court, he be- 
held a large Statue of Xerxes, which the Soldiers, 
as they were preſſing into the Palace, had thrown 
on the Ground. Ar the Sight of it he ſtood ſtill, 
and addrefling himſelf to it as if it was alive, (t) 
Tell Me, Gi he, ball I paſs on, and leave thee pro- 
rate as thou art on the Ground, for that thou once in- 
vadedſt Greece, or ſhall we Eref thet again in conſi- 
deration of the Greatneſs of thy Mind and thy other 
Firtues ? At laſt, after he had pauſed a pretty while, 
he went on, without taking any further notice of 
ir. In this place he took up his Winter-Quarters, 
and ſtaid four Months to refreſh his Soldiers. It is 
faid, that the firſt time he ſat on the Royal Throne 
of Perſia, under a Canopy of Gold, Demaratus the 
Corinthian, a Well-wiſher to Alexander, and one of 
his Father's Friends, wept, Good Old Man, and 
deplored the Misfortune of the Græcians, who had faln 
in the Wars, for that Death had deprived them of the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing Alexander placed on the Throne 
. of Darius. 
From hence deſigning to march againſt Darius, 
before he ſer out he diverted himſelf with his Offi- 
cers at an Entertainment of Drinking, and other 
Paſtimes, and indulged ſo far as to ſuffer every one 
his Miſtreſs to fit by, and ſhare in the Entertain- 
ment. The moſt celebrated of them was Thais an 
Athenian, Miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who was afterwards 
King of A#gypt. She ſomerimes cunningly praiſed 


(1) Here Alexander wddrefſeth | cites and throws him into & Paſ- 
himſelf to a Statue of Xerxes. The] ſion, which forceth from him thoſe 
Remembrance of the War that] Words, 


Prince raiſed agaiaſt Greece, ex- 
8 ö Alexander, 
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Alexander, ſometimes played upon him and rallyed 
him, and all the while drank ſo freely, that ar laſt 
ſhe fell to talk extravagantly, as Thoſe of her Couns 
try uſed to do, much above her Character or Con- 
dition. She ſaid Sbe was abundantly” rewarded for 
the Pains ſhe had taken in following the Camp all over 
Aſia, fince ſhe was that Day treated in, and could in- 
ſult over the ſtately Palace of the Perſian Monarchs: 
But ſhe added, it would pleaſe ber much better, if while 
the King looked on, ſbe.might in ſport, with her own 
Hands, ſet Fire to Xerxes's Court, who reduced the 
City of Athens to Aſbes; that it might be recorded "to 
Poſterity, that the Nomen who ſomes Alexander 
bad taken a ſbarper Revenge on the Perſians, for the 
Sufferings and Afﬀronts of Greece, than all her Com- 
manders had done in their ſeveral Engagements by Sea 
and Land. What ſhe ſaid was received with ſuch 
univerſal Liking, and murmurs of 2 and 
ſo ſeconded by the Incouragement and Eagerne(s of 
the Company, that the King Himſelf, perſuaded 
to be of the Party, ſtarted from his Seat, and with 
a Chapler of Flowers on his Head, and a lighted 
Torch in his Hand, led them the way, and They 
followed him in a riotous manner, Dancing, and 
with a mighty Noiſe ſurrounding the Palace. When 
the reſt of the Macedonians perceived what they were 
about, They alſo with all 0g Joy imaginable ran 
thither with their. Torchesz for they hoped the 
Burning and Deſtruction of the Royal Palace, was 
an Argument that he looked homeward, and had 
no Deſign to reſide among the Barbarians. Thus 
ſome Writers give an Account of this Action, and 
Others ſay it was done deliberately; however, All 
agree, that he ſoon repented of it, and gave Order 
3 to have the Fire extinguiſhed. 
ber Alexander was naturally very munificent, and grew 
thoſe . yy 
more ſo as his Fortune increaſed, accompanying 


what he gave with that Courteſie and Freedom, 
ider, Ver, VI. E Which, 
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which, to ſpegk truth, is abſolutely neceffary to 
make a Benefit really obliging. I will give you a 
few Inſtances of this kind. A4rifo, the Captain of 
the Pæonians, having killed an Enemy, brought his 
Head to him, and töld him, That among Them ſuch 


a Preſent was recompenſed with a Cup of Gald. Witt 
an empty one, ſaid Alexander ſmiling, but I drink 10 
you in This full of Wine, and give it you. Another 
time, as one of the comman Soldiers was driving 
a Mule laden with fome of the King's Treaſure, 
the Beaft tired, ſo that he was forced to take it on 
his own Back, and with much ado marched with it 
a good way, till Alexander ſeeing the Fellow fo o- 
vercharged, asked what was the matter; and when 
he was informed, juſt as he was ready to lay down 
his Burden for wearineſs; Do nos faint now, faid 
he to him, bu? keep on the reſt of thy way, and carry 
what thou haſt on thy Back to thy own Tent for thy 
own Uſe. e was always more diſpleaſed with 
Thoſe who would not accept of his Preſents, than 
with Thoſe who begged them of him. And there- 
fore he wrote to Phocion, 12 — 2 not take * 
or his Friend any longer, if he refuſed to accept 
* he had [ent him Nor would he ever gin 
any thing to Serapion, one of the Youths that 
played at Ball with him, becauſe he did not 2 
of him, *rill one Day it come to Serapion's turn 
to play, he ftill threw the Ball to Others, and 
when the King asked him, y he did not diref it u 
him? Becauſe you did not ast it, ſaid he; with which 
Anſwer he was ſo pleaſed, that he was very liberal to 
him afterwards. One Pmroteas, a pleaſant, drolling, 
drinking Fellow, having incurred his Diſpleafure, 
got his Friends to intercede for him, and begged 


is Pardon Himſelf with Tears, which ar laſt pre- 
vailed, and Alexander declared he was Friends with 
him. I cannot believe it, Sir, ſaid Proteas, unleſs 
you firſt give me ſome Pledge of your Reconciliation. K. 
King 
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King underſtood his Meaning, and preſently order- 
ed him five Talents. How generous he was in en- 
riching his Friends, and (1) Thoſe who attended 
on his Perfon, appears by a Letter which Olympias 
wrote to him, where ſhe tells him, He ſbould ro- 


ward and honour Thoſe about bim in a more moderate: 


way; for now, ſaid the, you make them All equal to 
Kings, you give them power and opportunity to improve 
their own Intereſt, by obliging Many to them, and 
in the mean time do not tonfider, that you leaue Your- 
ſelf bare and deſtitute. She often wrote to him to 
this purpoſe, and he never communicated her Let- 
ters to any body, unleſs it were One which he 


opened when Hepheſftion was by, whom he permir- 


ted to read it along with him; but then, as ſoon 
as he-had done, he took off his Ring, and clap- 
ped the Seal upon his Fayourite's Lips, thereby re- 
commending Secrecy to him. Maxeus, who was 
the moſt confiderable Man in Darius's Court, had 
a Son who' was already Governour of a very good 


Provincez but Alexander would needs join Another 


to it, which was more profitable, which he mo- 
deſtly refaſed, and withal told him, Inſtead of one 
Darius, he went the way to make many Alexanders. 
To Parmenio he gave Bagoas's Houſe, in which he 
found a Wardrobe of Appar 


el worth more than 
a thouſand San Talents. He wrote to Ami- 
pater,, commanding him to keep a Life-guard about 
him, for the ſecurity of his Perſon againſt Conſpi- 
racies. And to his Mother he was very munificent 
in ſending her many Preſents, but would never ſuf= 
fer her to meddle with Matters of State or War, 
not indulging her buſy Temper z and when the fell 


(1) He means fifry young Gen- ble, lead his Harſes to him when 
lemen brought to him by Amy he went to fight, attend him when 
1%. They were the Sons of the | he bunted, and keep Guard Day 
greateſt Men in Macedonia, Their | and Night at his Chamber-door, 
Office was to wait on bim at Ta- 
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out with him upon. this account, he bore her itt 
Humour very patiently. Nay more, when he read 
à long Letter from Antipater, full of Accuſations 
againſt her: I wonder, ſaid he, Antipater /pould not 
know, that one Tear of a Mother effaces a thouſand 
ſuch Letters as Theſe.' . | n 
But when he perceived his Favourites grow ſo 
luxurious, and extravagant in their way of Living 
and Expences; that Agnon the Teian wore ſilver 


Nails in his Shoes; that Leonatus employed ſeveral 


Camels, only to bring him Powder out of gn, 


to uſe when he wreſtled z; and that Philotas had 


Toils to take wild Beaſts, that reached twelve thou- 
ſand five hundred Paces in length; that More uſed 
precious Ointments than plain Oil when they went 
to Bathe, and that they had Servants every where 
with them, to rub them and wait upon them in 
their Chambers: He reproved them like a Philoſo- 
pher with great mildneſs and diſcretion, telling 
them, he wondered that They who had been engaged in 
fo many fignal Battels, ſhould not know by experience, 
that Labour and Induſtry made People ſleep more ſweet» 
ly and ſoundly than Lazineſs; and that if they compas 
red the Perſians manner of Living with their Own, 


| they would be convinced it was the moſt abjeth, ſlaviſ 


Condition in the World to be effeminate and voluptuous, 
but the moſs generous and becoming a Great Man 10 
take Pains. Beſides he reaſoned with them, how it 
was poſſible for any one who pretended to be a Soldier, 
either to look well after his Horſe, or to keep his Ar- 
mour bright and in good order, who thought much to in 
bis Hands be ſerviceable to what was neareſt to him, bis 
own Body. Be ye ſtill to learn, ſaid he, that the End 
and Perfection of our Yiftories is to avoid the Vici 
and Infirmities of Thoſe whom we have ſubdued ? And 
to ſtrengthen his Precepts by Example, he applied 
himſelf now more vigorouſly than ever to Hunting 
and warlike Expeditions, readily embracing all op- 
OY Pportunitis 
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portunities of Hardſhip and Danger; inſomuch 
that a Spartan Ambaſſador, who one day chanced 
to be by, when he encountered with, and maſtered 


a huge Lion, ſaid, (t) Royalty, Sir, has been the 


Prize, and you have fought bravely for it with the 
Lion. Craterus cauſed a Repreſentation of this Ad- 
yenture, conſiſting of the Lion and the Dogs, of 
the King engaged with the Lion, and Himſelf 
coming in to his Aſſiſtance, all expreſſed in Fi- 
gures of Braſs; ſome of which were made by Ly- 


+ ſippus, and the reſt by Leochares, to be dedicated in 


the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this manner 
did Alexander expoſe his Perſon to Danger, whilſt 
he both inured Himſelf, and incited Others to the 
performance of braye and virtuous Actions. 

But his Followers, who were now become rich, 
and conſequently proud, longed to indulge them- 
ſelves in Pleaſure and Idleneſs, and were > on 
weary of the Toils and Inconveniences of War, 
and by degrees came to be ſo impudently ungrate- 
ful, as to cenſure and ſpeak ill of him behind his 
Back. All which at firſt he bore very patient- 
ly, ſaying, It became a King to do well, and be ill 
ſpoken of. But to deſcend to ſome Inſtances of an 
inferior nature, it is certain, that in the leaſt De- 
monſtrations of Kindneſs to his Friends, there was 
ſtill a great mixture of Tenderneſs and Reſpect. 
Hearing Peuceſtas was bitten by a Bear, he wrote 
to him That he took it unkindly, he ſhould ſend Others 
notice of it, and not make Him acquainted with it; but 
now, ſaid he, fince it is ſo, let me know how you do, 
and whether any of your Companions forſook you when 
Jou were in danger, that I may puniſh them ? He ſent 
Hepheſtion, who was abſent about ſome Buſineſs, 
word, How, while they were fighting for their Diver- 


(1) This is a fine Saying. The |two Kings to ſee which was to 

Lion being the King of Beaſts, ir | be the Maſter, 
Was 2 ſort of Contention between 
E 3 Con 
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Aon with an (1) labneumon, Craterus was by chance 


run through both Thighs with Perdiccas's Javelin. 
And upon Peuceftas's Recovery from a Fit of Sick- 
neſs, he ſent a Letter of Thanks to his [Phyſician 
Alexippus. When Craterus was ill he ſaw a Viſion 
in his Sleep, after which he offered Sacrifices for 
his Health, and commanded Him to do fo like» 
' wiſe. He wrote alſo to Pauſanias the Phyſician, 
who was about to purge Craterus with Hellebore, 
partly out of an anxious Concern for him, and partly 


to give him a Caution how he uſed that Medicine: 


He was ſo tender of his Friends Reputation, that he 
impriſoned, Ephialtes and Ciſſus, who brought him 
the firſt News of Harpalus's Flight, and Deſertion 
from his Service, as if they had falſly accuſed him, 
When he ſent the old infirm Soldiers home, Enry- 
lochus the Ægean got his Name enrolled among the 
Sick, though he ailed nothing; which being diſ- 
covered, he confeſſed he was in Love with a young 
Woman named Teleſippa, and had a mind to go a+ 
long with her to the Sea-fide. Alexander enquired, 
To whom the Woman belonged? and being told, Shi 


was a Coarteſan, but of a liberal Birth : 1will aſiſt you, 


ſaid he to Eurylochus, all I can in your Amour, if your 
- Miſtreſs be to be gained either by Preſents or Perſuaſi+ 
ons; but we muſt uſe no other means, becauſe ſhe is fret 


(1) The Ichneumen is a ſmall 
Animal, very common in Egypt. 
It is remarkable for its mortal En- 
mity to the Aſpic and Crocodile, 
and the Tricks it uſeth to get the 
better of two ſuch dangerous Ene- 
mies. When it has to deal with 
the Aſpie it rolls itſelf ſeveral times 
together in the Mud, and at eve- 
ry turn dries the Dirt that ſticks 
round it in the Sun; ſo that when 
it has armed itſelf with ſeveral 
Cruſts, as with ſo many Cuiraſſes, 


at its Throat, When it is to encoun- 


it attacks the Aſpic boldly, and flies 


ter the Crocodile, it watches the 
Moment alittle Bird called Trochylus 
enters into the Mouth of that Ani- 
mal to cleanſe'his Javvs, and pick 
his Teeth, feeding upon what he 


finds; at which time the Croco- 


dile, who is wonderfully pleaſed 
with the Operation, falls aſleep 
with his Mouth wide open, then 
the Ichneumon darts down his 
Throat like an Arrow, and gnaws 
his Bowels, Plin. lib. 8. Cap. 24, 
25, 
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ALEXANDER. 
born. It is ſurprizing to conſider, upon what light 


occaſibns he wou 


- 


0 write Letters to ſerve his 
Friends, As wheh he wrote 83 in which he 
ve order to ſeurch for a Youth tha 1t 
eleucts, who was run away into Cilicia: In Ano» 
ther, he thanked and tommended Pouceſtas, for ap- 


prehending NMicon, a Servant of Craterus. And to 


alyſus, concerning a Slave that had taken San- 
er in a Temple, he wrote, that he ſhould not 
meddle with him while he was there, but if he 
could entice him out by fair means, then he gave 
him leave to ſeize him. It is reported of him, that 
when he firſt ſate in Judgment upon Capital Cau- 
ſes, he would lay his Hand upon one his Ears, 
while the Acculer ſpoke, to ꝶeep it free and un- 
prejudiced in behalf of the Party accuſed. But 
afterwards ſuch a Multitude of Accuſations were 
brought before him, whereof many proving true, 
exaſperated him ſo, that he gave credit to Thoſe 
alſo that were falſe z and eſpecially when any body 
ſpoke ill of him, he would be fo out of meaſure 
- tranſported, that he became cruel and inexorable, 
raluing his Glory and Reputation far beyond either 
his Lite or Kingdom. RY | 
His Affairs called upon him now to look after 
Darius, expecting he ſhould be put to the hazard 
of another Battel z 'till he heard he was taken, 
and ſecured by Beſus; upon which News he ſent 
home the The//alians, and gave them a Largeſs of 
two thouſand Talents, over and above the Pay that 
was due to them. This long and painful Purſuit 
of Darius, .(for in eleven Days he marched four 
hundred and twelve Miles) haraſſed his Soldiers ſo, 
that moſt of them were ready to faint, chiefly for 
want of Water. While they were in this aa 
it happened that ſome Macedonians, who h 
fetched Water in Skins upon their Mules from a 
River they had found out, came about Noon to 
E 4 | the 
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the Place where Alexander was, and ſeeing him 


almoſt choaked with Thirſt, preſently filled an 
Helmet, and offered it to him. He asked them to 
whom they were carrying 

him to their Children, ad 


they ſhould have 
loſs, tho they all periſhed. Then he took the 


Helmet into his hands, and looking round about, 
| when he ſaw all Thoſe who were near him ſtretch- 


ing their Heads out, and gaping earneſtly after the 
Drink; he returned it again with Thanks, with- 
out taſting a Drop of it: For, ſaid he, if I only 
ſhould drink, the reſt will be quite out of heart and 
oh The Saldiers no ſooner took notice of his 
— Temperance and Magnanimity upon this occaſion, 
but they, One and, All, cried out to him to lead 
them on boldly, and fell a whipping their Horſes 
to make them mend their Pace; for whilſt they bad 
ſuch a King, they ſaid, Hey defied both Wearineſs 


* 


and Thirſt, ami looked upon i hemſolves to be little leſs 


than immortal. But tho'- they were all equally 
chearful and willing, yet not above threeſcore 
Horſe were able to keep up, and fall in with 4. 
lexander upon the Enemy's C mp; here they rode 
over abundance of Gold and Shiver that lay ſcat- 
tered about, and paſſing by a great many Chariots 
full of Women, that wandered here and there 
for want of Drivers, they endeavoured to overtake 
the Firſt of thoſe that fled, in hopes to meet with 


Darius among them. At laſt, with much ado, 


they found him lying along in a Chariot, all over 
wounded with Darts, jul at the point of Death. 
Howeyer, he defired they would give him ſome 
Drink, and when he had drank a little cold Wa- 
ter, he told Polyſtratus who gave it him, That 
to receive ſuch a Benefit, and not have it in his Power 


to return it, was the higheſt pitch of his 2 


* 


8 the Water; they told 
| ing withal, that if His . 
- Life were but preſerved, it was no matter for Them, 
tunities enow to repair the 
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ALEXANDER,  - - 
But Alexander, ſaid he, whoſe Kindneſs ib my Mo- 
ther, my Wife, and my Children, I hope the: Gods. 
will recompence, will doubtleſs thank Thee for thy Hu- 
manity to me. Tell him therefore in token of my A- 
knowledgment, I give bim this Right Hand: At 
which Words he took hold of Polyfratus's Hand, 


and died. When Alexander came up to them, he 


was ſenſibly touched at the unfortunate End of ſo 
great a Man, and pulling off his own Coat, threw 


it upon the Body to cover it. And to ſhew how 


much he dereſted ſo horrid a Fact, as ſoon as Beſſus | 


was taken, he ordered him to be torn in pieces in 
this manner. (1) They faſtned him to a couple of 


tall ſtrait Trees, which were bound down ſo as to 


meet, and then being let looſe, with a-: great ſoren 
returned to their places, each of them carrying that 
part of the Body along with it that was tied to. ir. 
Darius's Body was laid in State, and ſent to his 
Mother with Pomp ſuitable to his Quality. Alex- 
ander received his Brother Exathres into the num- 


marched down into Hyrcania, Where he ſaw a 


and found its Water ſweeter than That of other 


ſeemed to Him to be an overflowing of the Lake 
of Meæotis, or at leaſt to have Communication with 
it. However the Naturaliſts better informed of 


before Alexander's Expedition; that of four Gulphs 
which out of the main Sea enter into the Conti- 
nent, This is the moſt Northern, and is known 


Alexander delivered the Aſſaſſine 
up to Oxathres the Brother of 
Darius, to the end that when they 


and faſtned him to a Croſs, the 
Barbarians might kill him with 


(% Quineus Curtins = cut: off bis Noſe and Ears, 
by oy 


* 


4 


And now with the Flower of his Army be 
Gulph of the Sea, not much leſs than the Euxine, 


Seas; but could learn nothing of Certainty con- 
cerning it, farther than that in all probability it 


the Truth, give us this account of it many Vears 


| Eſſay, whether the Macedonians would be brought 


. The LIFE of : 
the Name both of the Hyrcanian and Ca/pi 
2 Here the Barbarians unexpectedly 2 
with Thoſe who led 1 took them Priſo- 
ners, and carried the Horſe away with them; 
which Alexander was ſo offended at, that he ſent 
an Herald to let them know, he would put them 
all to the Sword, Men, Women, and Children, 
without mercy, ifthey did not reſtore him : Which 
they immediately did, and at the ſame time ſur- 
rendred their Cities into his Hands; upon which 


he not only treated them very kindly, but alſo 


paid a good Ranſom for his Horſe to Thoſe who 
took him. N 9 

From hence he marched into Parthia, where 
not having much to do, he firſt put on the Barba- 
rick Habit, which Compliance perhaps he uſed in 
order to Civilize the Inhabitants z for nothing gains 
more upon Men, than a Conformity to their F# 
ſhions and Cuſtoms : Or it may be he did it as an 


to adore him, (as the Perſiaus did their Kings) b 
accuſtoming them by little and little to bear wit 
the Alteration of his Diſcipline, and Courſe of 
Life in other things. However he followed not 


the Median Faſhion, which was altogether batba- 


rous and uncouth; for he wore neither their 
Breeches, nor their long vel nor their Tiara for 
the Head, but taking a middle way between the 
Perſian Mode and the Median, he ſo contrived his 
Habit that it was not ſo flanting as the One, and 
yet more pompous and magnificent than the Other. 
At firſt he wore this Habit only when he had Bu- 
ſineſs to tranſact with the Barbarians, or within 
Doors, among his intimate Friends and Compani- 
ons, but afterwards he appeared in it abroad, and 
at publick Audiences. A Sight which the Mactab- 
#1ans beheld with exceeding Grief z but 48 
ſo charmed with his IVE and good Qua- 
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ALEXANDER. 


licies, that they could not but think it reaſonable 


in ſome things to gratifie bis Humour and his paſ- 


ſionate Defire of Glory: In er of which he 


hazarded himſelf ſo far, that beſides his other Ad- 
ventures, he had but newly been wounded in the 
Leg by an Arrow, which had ſo ſhattered the 
Shank- bone, that Splinters were taken out, And 
another time he received ſuch a violent Blow with 


a Stone upon the Nape of the Neck, as dimned 


his Sight a good while afterwards. But all this 
could not hinder him from expoſing himſelf to 
the greateſt Dangers, without any 7 a to his 


Perſon ; inſomuch that he paſſed the 


iver Orex- 


artes, Which he took to be the Tanais, and putting 
the Scythians to Flight, followed them above 
twelve Miles in the Rear, though at the ſame time 
he had a violent Flux upon him, Here Many affirm, 


that the Amazonian Queen came to give him a 
Viſit : So report Clitarchus, Palycritus and One 
critus, Antigenes and Iter. But then on the other fi 
Ariſtobulus and (1) Chares of Theangela, Ptolemy, 


Anticlides, Philo the Theban, Philip likewiſe of 


(1) Here the Text is faulty in 
two Places; it is ſaid XA 5 
eonſyixeir, and S © 
65aſy5reVs. Diodorns tells us 

doaſyirows was an Of. 
ſicer in the Perſian Court, whoſe 
Bulineſs wasto acquaint the Prince 
when Any tame zo ſte or ſpeak co 
him, and to introduce them, ſo 
that he was what we call an In- 
roductor. or Maſter of the Cere- 
monies; but that. cannot be what 
u meant here, for neither Chares 
nor — ever exerciſed that Of- 
ice. Holſlenius, and Reineſins prove 
that Plutarch wrote it Xdpn; 5 
Heat, and SIA ro 6 
Oeaſye gg, chat is, Chares 
Town, or City of Theangela, 


«1d Philip of Theangela, which | 


was 2 City in Curia. 
This Correction ſeerns the more 
juſtifiable, becauſe Thoſe Plurarch 
names here, and among whom 
he has Chares and Philip, 
are diſtinguiſh*d by their ſeveral 
Countries, ſuch as Philo the The» 
ban; Hecatans of Eretria, and 
is of Samos, and it is not very 
ikely that he would deſcribe the 
other Two by their Employments. 
Bur That which puts it out of all 
doubt is, that Athenans, lib. 6. 
» 271, quotes this very Philip as 
ing to that Place. Sia 
6 Oꝛa yet iv T6 epi Xatoy 
y Aertyoy Euſyptuueri. Phi- 
lip of Theanpela in his Treatiſe of 
the Carians, Cc. 


Theangela, 


. firſt called them to an 


* 
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Tbeangela, Hecat es the Eretrias, Philip the Chal- 


tidian, and Daris the Samian ſay, (1) it is wholly 
a Fiction. And truly Alexander himſelf ſeems. to 
confirm the Opinion of the Latter; for in a Letter 
in which he gives Antipater an account of all Paſ- 
ſages, he tells him, that the King of Scytbia offe- 
red him his Daughter in Marriage, bur makes no 
mention at all of the Amazon. And many Yeats 


after, when Oneficritus read this Story in his fourth 


Book to Lyſimachus, who then reigned, the King 
with a Smile asked, where then was I at that time? 


but as for This Particular, They who believe it 


will not have a greater Veneratzon for Alexander, 
and They who reject it will not eſteem him the 
N ary of 
Ky rehending the Macedonians, grown w 0 
the e ar, a with the” Pa * 
Hardſhips attending it, would not have the Cou- 
rage or Patience to accompany him any farther in 
his Expedition, he left the Groſs of his Army be- 


hind him in their Quarters, and taking with him 


the choiceft of his Forces, to the Number of 
twenty thouſand Foot, and three Thouſand Horſe, 
he marched with Them (2) into Hyrcania, having 
flembly, and in a long 
Speech told them, That hitherto the Barbarians had 
feen them no otherwiſe than as it were in a Dream, 
and if they ſhould think of returning when they bad 
only alarmed Aſia, and not conquered it, thoſe Barba- 


(1) It is certain that this Hi-| taking with him were in Hyr- 
ſtory of the Amazons is a down- | cania, Whereas in Truth Alexa 
right Fable, of which Strabo was | der had juſt left Hyrcania, and was 
very ſenſible. The Reader may ſee in Parthia when he made this 
the Remarks upon the Life of | Speech to his Army, and returned 
Theſeus, vol. 1. pag. 100, into Hyreania, where ſome Com- 


(2) This Paſſage as it ſtands in | motions had made his Preſeoce 
the Text ſeems very intricate. 4- | neceſſary. If it be taken in this 
lexander is in Parthia, and it | Senſe the whale is conſiſtent, and 
looks as it the Troops be was | clear, 


rians 


it was 
Multi 
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rians would ſer upon them, and deſtroy tbem like fo 
many Women However be would detain None of 
them againſt their Will, but gave Such as defired it 
free Liberty to return; but withal proteſied againſt 
Thoſe who ſbould be ſo mean-ſpirited as to deſert Him 
and his Friends, and Thoſe who were willing to fight 
under bim ſtill, in an Enterprize ſo glorious as it would 
be, to make the Macedonians Lords of the - habitable 
World. This is almoſt Word for Word the ſame 
with what he wrote in a Letter to Antipater, 
where he adds, That when be bad thus ſpoken to 
them, they all cried out, they would go along with 
him, whitherſoever it was bis Pleaſure to lead them. 
When he had in this manner gained the Leaders, 
it was no hard matter for him to bring over the 
Multitude, which in ſuch Caſes eaſily follows the 
Example of their Betters. From this time for- 
ward he more and more endeavoured to accommo- 
date himſelf in his way of living to the Cuſtoms 
and Manners of the Barbarians, which he likewiſe 
endeavoured-to blend with the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Macedonians, in hopes that this Mixture 
and Communication would cement them in a ſort 
of Friendſhip and Alliance, and that mutual Love 
and Benevolence would tend more to the Main- 
tenance of his Authority during his Abſence, than 
Diſtruſt and Force. In order to This he choſe 
out thirty thouſand Boys, whom he allowed Ma- 
ſters to teach them the Greek Tongue, and to train 
them tp to Arms in the Macedonian Diſcipline. As 
for his Marriage with Roxana, That was prey the 
effect of Love, For having accidentally ſeen her at 
a Feaſt, ſhe appeared in his Eyes ſo charming and 
beautiful, that immediately ſhe got Poſſeſſion of his 
Heart, nor did it prove in the leaſt prujudicial to 
his Intereſt, as things (ſtood with him at that time. 
For this Alliance with them made the Barbarians 
confide in him, and loye him more than ever, 

"RS when 
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when they faw how continent he was, and that he 
forbore the only Woman he ever was in Love 
with, *rilt he could enjoy her in a lawful and ho- 
novrablewey not: | OVA IB 

When he pereeived that of his two chief Friends 
and Favourites, Hepheftion approved of and ap- 
plauded the Cuftoms he had newly taken up, and 


- 


imitated him in his Habit, while Craterus continu- 


ed ftric& in the Obſervation of the Cuftoms and 
Faſhions of ' his own Country; He made the beft 
uſe of them Both, employing the firſt in all Tran 
actions with the Per/ans, and the latter when he 
had to do with the Greeks or Macedonians. It is 
true he had a greater Love for the One, anda 
higher Eſteem for the Other, being perſuaded, as 
he always ſaid, (1) that Zepheſiion loved Aleuander, 
and Craterus the King. Whereupon a Miſunder- 
ſtanding aroſe berween theſe two Rival Tn $, 
ſo that they often claſht, and quarrelled; i 0 

that once in India they drew their Swords, and 
were going to it in good earneſt, with their Friends 
on each ſide to ſecond them, till Alexander came 
up to them, and publickly reproved Hepheſtion, 


calling him Fool and Madman, not to be ſenſible 


that without his Favour he was but a Cypher. He 
chid Craterus alſo in private very ſeverely, and then 
cauſing them Both to come into his Preſence, he 
reconciled them, at the ſame time ſwearing by 
Jupiter Ammon, and the reſt of the Gods, that he 
loved them Two above all other Men; but if ever 
he perceived them fall out again, he would be ſure 
to put Both of them to death, at leaſt the Ag- 


(1) According to This, Alex- 
ander had a greater Eſteem for 
Him, who loved him as King, 
than Him who loved bim as he 
was Alexander; and This is very 
reaſonable. He that loves him 
purely for his Perſon as Alexan- 


der, will thare with him in bis Infir- 
mities, will juſtify, and excuſe 
them; but He who loves the 
King will not ſpare to warn bim 
when he finds him wanting to 
Himſelf, and will not ſuffer him 


todo any thing beneath his Dignity. 
greſſor. 
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ALEXANDER 
dr. After which, they neither ever did, or 
aid any thing, ſo much as in jeſt, to offend one 
another. | c T9 OD: | 
None had more Authority among the Mavcedoni-« 
ans than Philetas, the Son of Parmenio: For be- 
ſides that he was Valiant, and able to endure any 
Fatigue of War, he was alſo next to Mexander 
Himſelf the moſt Munificent, and the greateſt 
Loyer of his Friends z One of whom asking him 
for ſome Money, he . commanded his Steward to 
give it him; and when he told him, he had not 
wherewith, Have you not Plate then, ſaid he, and 
Cloaths of mins? turn Them into Money, rather than 
let my Friend ga without. But he was fo very proud 
and inſolent by reafon of his Wealth, and fo over- 
nice about his Perſon and Diet, more than became 
a private Man, that he aukwardly and unſeemingly 
affected the Air and Character of Greatneſs, with- 
out the Civility and obliging Temper which ought 
to accompany it, and ſo gained nothing but Envy 
and III- will ro that degree, that Parmenio would 
ſometimes tell him, My Son, appear lei. He had for 
a conſiderable time before been complained of to 
Alwandey; For when Darius was overthrown in 
Cilicia, and an immenſe Booty taken at Damaſcus, 
among the reſt of the Prifoners who were brought 
into the Camp, there was one ＋ * of Pydna, 
a very handſome Woman, who fell to Philotas's 
ſhare. The young Man one day in his Cups, like 
an arrogant, b ing Soldier, told his Miſtreſs, 
That all the great A#tions were performed by Him and 
bis Father, the Glory and Benefit of which, he ſaid, 
gether with the Title of King, that Stripling Alex- 
ander reaped and enjoyed by their means. She could 
not hold, but diſcovered what ſhe had heard to 
one of her Acquaintance ; and He, as is ufual in 
ſuch Caſes, to Another, 'till at laſt it came to Cra- 
terus, who watched his Opportunity, and _ 
_ duce 
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duced her privately to the King. When Mlevan- 
dier had heard what ſhe had to ſay, he commanded 
her to continue her Intrigue with Philotas, and 
ive Him an account from time to time of all that 
he could gather from him to the ſame N 
Philotas being thus inadvertently taken in the ſnare, 
ſometimes to gratific his Paſſion, and ſometimes 
his Vain-glory, blurted out many fooliſh indiſcreet 
Speeches againſt the King in Antigone's hearing 
of which though Alexander was informed, and 
convinced by ſtrong Evidence, yet he. would take 
no notice of it at preſent z whether it was, that he 
confided in Parmenio's Affection and Loyalty, or 
that he apprehended their Authority and Intereſt 
in the Army. About this time one Limnus, a Ma- 
cedonian, Native of Chaleſtra, conſpired againſt Alex- 
anders Life, and communicated his Deſign to a Youth 
whom he loved, named Nicomachus, inviting Him 
to be of the Party. But He not reliſhing the 
thing, revealcd it to his Brother Balinus, who im- 
mediately addreſſed himſelf to Philotas, requiring 
him (1) to introduce them Both to Alexander, to 
whom they had ſomething of great Moment. to 
, impart, which very nearly concerned him. Phi 
tas, for what Reaſon is uncertain, refuſed to i 
' traduce them as they had deſired, pretending. the 
King was taken up with Affairs of more impor- 
"tance : And when they had urged him a ſecond 
time, and were ſtill lighted by him, they applied 
themſelves to Another; by whoſe means being ad- 
mitted into Alexanders Preſence, they firſt laid 
open Limnus's Conſpiracy, and then as by the by 
repreſented Philotas's Negligence, who had taken 
ſo little notice of their repeated Solicitations. 4 


(1) Quintus Curtius ſaith that I who bad not often received that 
Balinys, or Cebalinus, went by |Honcur, ſhould be introduced te 
Himſelf to Philotas, for fear |rhe King, the Conſpirators might 
leſt if his Brother Nicamachus, have taken Umbrage " 3 

| xa 


ALEXANDER 
lenander was extreamly exaſperated at this 
in Philoras; but when he came to underſtand, that 


2 his Defence, and choſe rather to be flain 
commer. ＋ was highly concerned, for he con- 
ceived the Death of that Traytor had deprived 

bim of the Means of — a ” Fall diſcovery of 
the Plot. As ſoon. as his — — 

lotas began to appear, ently all his Enemies 
ranks 22 card op openly, The King was 
too eafily impoſed on, to imagine, that One ſo inconſide 


of bis own head undertake ſuch an Enterprixe; that 
in all likelihood He was but ſubſervient to the Deſign, 
an Inſtrument that was moved by ſome greater Spring; 
that Thoſe ought to be more ſtrictly examined about the 
Matter, whoſs Taterefl it was ſo much to conceal it. 
When they had once filled the King's Head with 
Theſe and the like Speeches and Suſpicions, rhe 
m_ Philotss _ Sy ny ble Crimes, il 
at ] ailed to im ſeized, an 

to the >< Swan which was done in the Ae 
of the principal Officers, Alenandrr hiraſelf being 
placed behind the Tapeſtry, to underſtand what 
paſſed. When he heard in es a miſerable Tone, 
and with what abje& Submiſſions Philotas applied 
himſelf to Hepbeſtion, he broke out in this manner: 
Could Thou, Philotas, effemigate, aud mean-/piri- 
ted as thou art, conldſt Thou engage in ſd bold, and 
hazardous an Enterprize ? After his Death, he pre- 
ſently ſent into Media, to take off Parmenio, his Fa- 
ther, who had done brave Service unto Philip, and 
was the only Man, eſpecially of his old Friends 
and Counſellors, who had encouraged Alexander to 


(1) Other Authors ſay he killed | that time they got him chither 
Himſelf, The Guards carried | he became Speechleſs, and expi- 
tim to Alexander's Tent, but by red in a Moment. 


Vor. VI. F invade 


— 


che Pe Perſon who had been ſent to apprehend Lin- 
nus (1) had killed him, becauſe he had put himſelf 


J he againſt K P. 


rable as Limnus, a poor unregarded Chalæſtrian, ſhould 
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invade Aa. Of three Sons which he had in the 
Army, he had already loſt | Two, and now was 
himſelf put to death with the Third. Theſe Ati» 
ons rendered Alexander formidable to many of his 
Friends, and chiefly to Antipater, who thereupon 
to ſtrengthen Himſelf, ſent Ambaſſadors privately 
to the Ætoliaus, to treat an Alliance with them 
for they ſtood: in fear of Alexander, becauſe, they 
had deſtroyed the City of the (1) Ocenzades, of 
which when he was informed, he ſaid, The Chik 
| dren of the Oeniades need not revenge their Father's 
perro! for He would himſelf take care to puniſh the 
tolians. N TL 

Not long after This happened the deplorable 
End of Clitus, which to Thoſe who barely hear 
the matter of Fact, may ſeem more inhuman than 
That of Philotas But if we take the Story with 
its Circumſtance of Time, and weigh the Cauſe, 
we ſhall find the King did it not on purpoſe, butb 
evil Chance, and that his Paſſion and Drunkenn 
were the occaſion. of Clitus's Misfortune, which 
came to paſs in the following manner. The King 
had a Preſent of Grecian Fruit brought him from 
the Sea-coaſt, which was ſo very freſh and fair, that 
he was ſurprized at it, and ſent for Clitus to ſhew 
it Him, and to give him a ſhare. of ir. Clitus was 
then ſacrificing, but he immediately: left off and 
went to wait on the King, followed by three of 
the Sheep, on whom the Drink-offering had been 
already poured, in order for the Sacrifice. Alex: 
ander being informed of this Accident, conſulted his 
two Diviners, Ariſtander and Cleomantis. the Spartan, 
and asked them what was portended by it. The) 


(1) This City Oenias, or Oeni- | Deianira. It was afterwards called 
ades, was fituated in Acarnania, | Eryſichia, and laſt of all Dram 
at the Mouth of the River Ache- | geſta. It is mentioned both in 
lows. In all likelyhood it was fo | Polybius and Diodorus. 
called from Oezens the Father of | 

aſſuring 
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aſfuring him (1) that it was an ill Omen, he com- 
manded them in all haſte to offer Sacrifices for 
Clitus's Safety, foraſmuch as three days before He 
himſelf had ſeen a _— Viſion in his Sleep, of 
Clitus all in Mourning, fitting by Parmenio's Sons. 
who were all dead. Clitus however ſtaid not to 
finiſh his Devotions, but came ſtrait ro Supper 
with the King, who the ſame Day had ſacrificed 
to Caſtor and Pollux. And when they had drank. 
pretty hard, ſome of 'the Company fell a ſinging 
the Verſes of one Pranichus, or as Others ſay, of 
Pierion, which were made upon thoſe Captains 
who had been lately worſted by the Barbarians, on 
' WH purpoſe to diſgrace and turn them to ridicule, 
| which ſo offended the grave ancient Men, that 
| Wl they reproved both the Author, and the Singer of 
| WH the Verſes, though Alexander and the Blades about 
him were mightily pleaſed to hear them, and en- 
5 couraged them to go on: Till at laſt Clitus, who 

had drank too much, and was beſides of a froward 
h and wilful Temper, was ſo nettled that he could 
3 WH hold no longer, ſaying, It was not well done thus to 
. expoſe the Macedonians before the Barbarians, and 
W 
a5 
ad 
of 


their Enemies, fince though it was their unhappineſs to 
be overcome, yet they were much better Men than Thoſe 
who laughed at them. To This Alexander replied, 
That ſure Clitus ſpoke ſo tenderly of Cowardiſe when 
be called it Misfortune, only to excuſe Himſelf : At 
which Clitus ſtarting up, This Cowardiſe, as you 
* By are pleaſed to term it, ſaid he to him, ſaved your 

Life, though you pretend to be ſprung from the Gods, 
an, Wh when you were running away from Spithridates's 


(1) It could indeed be no fa- | that the fame Deſtiny purſued 
alled WY yourable Omen to Clitus to be | Clitus, and t bat He was going to 
ane By followed by three Sheep deſtined | fall a Victim. This Circumſtance 
a il BY to the Sacrifice, for which end might have been thus interpreted, 

they had already received the ſa- [OE the Help of a Conjurer. 
nd Effuſion. It plainly intimated 


ing F 2 Sword; 
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| ud it is by the vexpence acedonian 
_ * by theſe Wounds, that you are now raiſed 


to ſuch an height, as to deſpiſe and diſown your Father 


li dopt your ſelf the Son of Jupiter Am- 
— 8 hw bk Fellow, faid Alexander, who was 
now thoroughly exaſperated, doft thou think to utter 


' theſe things every where of me, and fiir up the Mace- 


ians 10 Sedition, and not be puniſned for it ? W 
2 Roewh puniſhed already, anſwered Clitus, if 


This be the recompence of our Toils, and efteem Thoſe 


bappieſt, who have not lived to ſee their Countrymen 


ignomini rged with Median Rods, and forced 
fo ſue 1 % Per 1ans to have Acceſs to their King, 


tus talked thus at random, and the Kin 
ts the manner retorted upon him, the ol 
Men that were in the Company endeavoured all they 
could to allay the Flame, when Alexander turni 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Col 
phonian, asked them, If they were not of Opinion, 
that the reſt of the Græcians behaved among the ar 
cedonians, lite ſo many Demi-Gods among Savages 
All This would not ſilence Clitus, who calling a. 
loud to Alexander bid him if he had any thing 1 


: ak out, or elſe why did he invite Men why 
3 and uſed to ſpeak their Minds openly 


thout reftraint, to ſup with him? he had better lint 
— __— with Barbarians, and conguered Slaves, 


 evho would not ſcruple to adore his Perſian Girdle, and 


ite Tunick. Which Words fo provoked Alex- 
= that not able to ſuppreſs his Anger any lon 
ger, he took one of the Apples that lay upon the 
Table and flung it at him, and then looked about 
for his Sword. But Ariſtophanes, one of his Life- 
guard, had hid that out of the way, and Others 
came about him, and beſought him to ſtay — 
Fury, but in vain; for breaking from them, 
called out aloud to his Guards — wry 

tain Sign of ſo 
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Diſturbance in him, and commanded a Trumpeter 
to ſound, giving him a Box on the Ear for delay- 


ing, or rather refuſing to obey him; though after · 
wards the ſame Man was commended- for diſobey- 
ing an Order, which would have put the whole 
Army into Tumult and Confuſion. Clitus conti- 
nued ſtill in the ſame quarrelſome Humour, till 


his Friends with much ado forced him out of the 


Room; but he came in again immediately at ano- 
ther Door very irreverently, and inſolently ung 
this Ngo > out of Euripides's Andromache. (1) Te 
Gods, what an ill Cuſtom have you introduced in 
Greece! When an Army has erefged a Trophy upon the 
Defeat of the Enemy, it is never confidered that the 
Victory is owing to the Valour of the Troops, who 
fought, but the General puts in for all the Honour of 
it; tho" he had expoſed bimſelf to no more Danger 
than many Thouſands befides, and had done no more 
than a common Soldier, yet He only is celebrated in the 
Songs of Triumph, and.robs the reſt of their ſhare in 
the Glory. Then Alexander ſnatching a Spear 


from one of the Soldiers, met Clitus as he was put- 


ting by the Curtain that hung before the Door, 
and ran him through the Body. He fell immedi- 
ately, and after a few piercing Groans expired, In 
that very Inſtant the King's Indignation cooled, 
and he came perfectly to himſelf, but when he faw 


(1) This is a Speech ſpoken by 


Peleus to Menelaus, ver. 639, Oc. 
Plutarch mentions only the firſt 
Line, becauſe in thoſe days every 
one almoſt had Euripides s Works 
by Heart, and if one Verſe only 
in a Speech was ſpoken they All 
knew what followed, It was 
thought neceſſary to add the Whole 
in this Tranſlation, becauſe other- 
wiſe the Reader would be at a 
loſs, and would not comprehend 


fide, Plutarch faith Clitus ſung 
them all. They in them a 
bitter Reflection upon Alexander, 
hinting that as Agamemnon and 
Menelans ed ro Themſelves 
the whele Honour of the Expedi- 


tion againſt Troy, the Succeſs of 


which was owing to the blood 
of ſo many Thouſands, ſo Alex- 
ander attributed to Himſelf the 


Merit of all thoſe wonderful Ex- 
ploits, moſt of which were owing 


the Meaning of the Paſſage, Be- 


| | to the Bravery of his Commanders. 
F 3 his 


u. 
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his Friends about him all in a profound Silence, ai 


ſeized with Horror at the Fact, he pulled the 
Spear out of the dead Body, and would have 


turned it againſt himſelf, if the Guards had not 


held his Hands, and by main Force carried him as 
way into his Chamber. 1M | 
He ſpent all that Night and the Day — 
in the Bitterneſs of Grief, 'till being quite waſte 
with weeping, and lamenting, he threw himſelf 
on the Floor, where he lay as it were Speechleſs, 
only now and then a deep Sigh broke from him. 
His Friends apprehending ſome dangerous conſe- 
quence of this Silegce, broke into the Room; but 
he took no notice of what any of them ſaid to him 
to comfort him, 'till Ariſtander put him in mind 
of the Viſion he had ſeen concerning Clitus, and 
the Prodigy that followed, and at the ſame time 
obſerved to him that nothing happened in this 
World, but what had been predetermined by Fate, 
and was conſequently unavoidable, at which he ſeemed 
to moderate his Grief. Hereupon they brought 
to diſcourſe with him Calliſthenes the Philoſopher, 
who was nearly related to Ariſtotle, and Anaxarchus 
of Abdera. (1) Calliſthenes endeavoured to alleviate 


his Sorrow with moral Diſcourſes, and gentle In- 


ſinuations, without irritating him. But Anaxarchus, 
2) who was always ſingular in his Method of 
hiloſophy, and was thought to flight Thoſe of 


(Ai) He was of the City of | lowed Pythagoras, Socrates not 


mended by Ariſtotle to Alexander. 
He was not only yery learned, but 
a Perſon of unſhaken Probity, and 
a zealous Loyer of Liberty, which 
made him of a humour not over- 
complaiſant, or proper for 2 
Curt. 5 

(2) It appears By his Diſcou rſe 


10 4lexanger that he neither fol- 


Ariſtotle. It is ſaid that he was 
Scholar to one Diomenes of Sm 

or Metrodorus, Philoſophers little 
known, or regarded. Others ſiſ 
he ſtudied under Democritus, 

indeed jt is plain bis Sentiments 
were much the ſame with Tho 
of that Philoſopher; who held 


that Laws were only human In- 
ventions, 
his 


ALEX AND E R. 
his own Time, as ſoon as he came in cried out 
aloud, 1s this the Alexander whom the World looks 
upon with ſuch Admiration ? Behold bim extended on 
the Ground, and weeping like an abjett Slave for fear 
of the Lau, and Reproach of Men, (1) to whom he 
Himſelf "ought to be a Law, and the Meaſure of E- 
quityz (2) fince he conquered for no other End-but to 
make himſelf Lord of all, aud not to be a Slave to a 
vain idle Opinion. Do not you know, continued he, 
addreſſing himſelf to Alexander, that (3) Jupiter is 
repreſented ſitting on his Throne with Law aſſiſting on 
one ſide, and Fuſtice on the Other, intimating thereby 
that let à Sovereign Prince do what he will all his 
Actions are juſt and lawful? With theſe and the 
like. Arguments Anaxarchus indeed allayed the 
King's Grief (4) but withal corrupted his Man- 
ners, rendring him more diſſolute and violent than 
he was before. Nor did he fail by theſe means to 


(1) This is a moſt pernicious | are to learn from hence that their 
Doctrine. A King is no longer a] THMones ought to be founded in 
Law to Others, and the Meaſure} Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, which 


of Juſtice, than whilſt he governs | is their only Safeguard, for the 


Juſtly, and obeys God who is the | Throne is Eſtabliſhed by Righteouſ- 
lupream Law, and Juſtice it ſelf, | neſs, Prov, xvi. 12. Now here is 
to. which every thing is to ſubmic.| a Villain of a Philoſopher, that 
(2) This is a precious Philoſo- | Poiſons this wholſome Doctrine 
pher! as if the End of Victory] to the Perdition of his Prince, by 
was to give the Conqueror a| perſuading that Juſtice is always 
Right of breaking through all the | attending not co be the Rule of 
Obligations of Virtue, of ſubjecting | his Actions, but to make his 
every thing to his own Humour, | Actions the Rule of Juſtice, 
and abandoning himſelf to all Acts] (4) What Argument could be 
of Injuſtice and Licentiouſneſs, by | more effectual to quiet the Con- 
ſtifling within him the Light of | ſcience of a Prince who thought 
Reaſon, What follows is till | himſelf guilty of a notorious 
more horrid. Crime, than to tell him that 
(3) This is a great and noble] what he had done was a moſt 
Idea, teaching us that God always | righteous Action? and what other 
obſerves Juſtice and Equity in his | Tendency could ſuch a pernicious 
Diſpenſations; and that every | Doctrine have than to render A- 
thing He does is Right and Juſt, | lexandir more unjuſt, and arro- 
ſince He is Juſtice it (elf, Princes | pant ? | 


F 4 inſinuate 
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\ infinuate himſelf into his Favour, and to make 
Calliſtbenes his Converſation, which otherwiſe, be · 


cauſe of his Auſterity, was not very acceptable, 


very uneaſie and diſagreeable to him. 
It happened that theſe two Philoſophers meet- 
ing at an Entertainment, where the Company diſ- 
courſed of the Seaſons of the Year, and the Tem- 
perature of the Air; Callifthenes joined with their 
Opinion, who held, That thoſe Countries were 
colder, and the Winter ſharper there than in 


Greece z which Auaxarebus would by no means al- 


low of, but maintained the contrary with great Ob- 
ſtinacy. Sure, ſaid Calliſtbenes to him, you muſt 
meeds confeſs this Country to be colder than Greece, 
1) for there ou had but one thread-bare Cloak 10 

p out the coldeſs Winter, and here you cannot 


ſo much as fit at Table without three good warm Man- 


- tles one over another. This piece of Raillery not 
7 exceedingly exaſperated Anaxarchus, but like- 
wiſe piqued the other Pretenders to Learning, and 
the Crowd of Flatterers, who could not endure 
to ſee him fo beloved and fallowed by the Youth 
for the ſake of his Eloquence, and no leſs eſteem- 
ed by the ancient Men for his good Life, his Mo- 
deſty, Gravity, and being contented with his Con- 
dition. All which confirmed what he gave out of 
his Deſign in his Voyage to Alexander, that it was 
only to get his Country-mea recalled from Baniſh- 
ment, and to rebuild and repeople Abdera, where 
he was born. Befides the Envy which his great 
Reputation raiſed, he alſo by his own Deportment 
gave Thoſe who wiſhed him Ill, opportunity to 


(i) This was a very natural, j a fine Piece of Satyr. Calliibenes 
and convincing Argument, to tells Anaxarchus, that he was fo 
prove that the Climate of Hyrca-] poor and beggacly in Greece, that 


wa was more ſharp and cold 
than That of Greece; but moreo- 
ver this Argument carries with it 


he was Maſter of but one Gar- 
ment to cover bis Nakedneſs even 
in the Winter, 

do 
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do him Miſchief. For when he was invited to pub- 
lick Entertainments he would moſt- times refuſe to 
come, or if he were preſent at 8 he put a Con- 
ſtraint upon the 323 by his Moroſeneſs and Si- 
lence, — to diſapprove of every thing they did 
or ſaid; which made Alexander ſay this of him: (1) 
I hate that Pretender to Wiſdom who is not wiſe to his 
own Intereſt. Being with many more invited to ſup 
with the King, he was commanded to make an 
Oration Extempore, while they were drinking, in 
Praiſe of the Macedonians z and he did it with ſuch 
a Torrent of Eloquence, that All who heard it ex- 
ceedingly applauded him, and threw their Garlands 
upon him, only Alexander told him out of Euri- 
pides, 5 | 


I wonder not that you have ſpoke ſo well, 
'Tis eaſy on good Subjects to excel. 


Therefore, ſaid he, if you will ſhew the force of your 
Eloquence, tell my Macedonians their Faults, and dife 
praiſe them, that by hearing their Errors, they may- 
learn to be better for the ſuture. Calliſtbenes preſents 
ly obeyed him, retracting all he had faid before, 
and inveighing againſt the Macedonians with great 
freedom, added, That Philip thrived, and grew pom · 
erful, chiefly by the Diſcord of the Græcians; apply+ 


ing this Verſe to him, | 
IVhere-ever Feuds and Civil Diſcords reign, 
There the worſt Men moſt Reputation gain. 


(1) This is a Verſe in Euri- King, he applied to him the fol- 
pides, by e of which Alex-] lowing Verſe out of Homer, ſpo- 


ander gave him to underſtand that | ken by Thetis to Achilles: 

his ill bumour would one day be ad 

fatal to him ; and it is no more "Oxy mep©- hui wor, Tix, lsa 

than what Ariſforle Himſelf had | of dog es. II. xviii. 95. 

foretold him; for obſerving once} © 

with what Freedom of Speech, or | 4h! then I ſee _ dying, ſee the 
rope. 


Which 


rather Inſolence, be treated the dead? 
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Which fo diſobliged the Macedonians, that he way 
odious to them ever after. And Alexander ſaid, 
That Calliſthenes had not an that Occaſion ſhewn ſuch 
evident Proofs of his Eloquence, as of his Malignity and 
Ill- will to the Macedonians. Hermippus aſſures us, 
that one Stroibus, a Servant whom Calliffhenes kept 
to read to him, gave this account of theſe Paſſages 
afterwards to Ariſtotle. He adds, that when Calli- 
ſthenes perceived the King grow more and more 
averſe to him, he muttered this Verſe out of Ho- 
mer two or three times to himſelf, as he was going 
away : 2 


72 The great, the goed Patroclus is no more. 1 
e, far thy Better, was fore - doom d to die. Pope. 
Not without Reaſon therefore did Ariſtotle give this 
Character of Calliſtbenes, That he was indeed an ex- 
cellent Orator, but had no Judgment. For though 
we grant it was reſolutely and Philoſophically done 
of him, not to worſhip the King, but by talk» 
ing publickly againſt That which the beſt and gra- 
veſt of the Macedonians only repined at in ſecret, he 
put a ſtop to their baſe Adoration, and delivered 

the Grecians and Alexander Himſelf from a great 
deal of Infamy yer in the cloſe he rained Himſelf 
5 it, becauſe he went too roughly to work, a 
if he would haye forced the King ro That which 
he ſhould have effected by Reaſon and Perſuaſion. 
Chargs of Mitylene writes, That at a Banquet, 4- 
lexander after he had drank reached the Cup to 


1) This Verſe is in the twenty 
firſt Book of the Iliad. Calliſthenes 
meant by it, that though Alexander 
was become thus cool and averſe 
to him, he comforted himſelf 
with the thoughts that he had 
not long to live, and that no wiſe 
Man would take to Heart the un- 


4 


friendly Treatment of One whoſe 
Life was no better than a Vapour; 
juſt upon the Point of expiring. 
Perhaps likewiſe there might be 
ſome ſecret Menace couched un- 
der thoſe Words, intimating thit 


Alexander's Behaviour was haſten- 
ing his DeſtruRion, 1 
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one of his Friends, who receiving it, roſe up, and 


turning himſelf rowards (1) the Fire Hearth, where: 
ſtood the Altar ſacred to the domeſtick Deities, he. 


drank, adored, and then kiſſed Alexander, and af- 


terwards fate down at the Table with the reſt. 
Which they All did one after another, till it came 


to Calliiberes's Turn, who taking the Cup, drank 
it off, when the King, who was engaged in Diſ- 


courſe with Hepheſtion, did not mind him, and then 


offered to kiſs him. But Demetrius, Sirnamed Phei- 


don, interpoſed, ſaying, Sir, by no means let him kiſs 


you, for He only of us All has refuſed to adore yon; 
upon which the King declined it, and all the Con- 
cern Calliſtbenes ſhewed, was, that he ſaid aloud, 
Then I go away with a. Kiſs leſs than the reſt. This 
began to give the King an Averſion to him, which 
was improved by many concurring Circumſtances. 


In the firſt place Hepheſtion was eaſily believed when 


he declared that he had broke his Word with him, 
for that he had given-him his Promiſe to pay the 
King the ſame Adoration that Others did. Beſides 
This, and to finiſh his Diſgrace, Ly/imachus and 
Agnon added, That this Sophiſter went about pri- 
ding himſelf, as if he ſtood in the Gap againſt Ar- 
bitrary Power z that the young Men all ran after 
Him, and honoured him as the only Man among 
ſo many thouſands, who had the Courage to pre- 
ſerve his Liberty. Therefore when Aermolaus's 
Conſpiracy came to be diſcovered, the Crimes which 
Calliſtbhenes's Enemies laid to his Charge were the 


more eaſily believed, particularly that when the 
young Man asked him, M bat he ſhould do to be the © 
moſt illuſtrious Perſon on Earth; he told him, The 


readieſt way was to kill Him who was ſo at preſent. 


| (1) He turned that way becauſe that Prince among the domeſtick 


Alexander fate on that fide, and | tutelary Deities, 
to ſhevy that he did already reckon 


And 
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time that Alexander was wounded in the Count 
of the Malli Oxydrace; all which came to pals al- 
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And that to incite him to commit the Fact, he bid 


him not be awed by the golden Canopy which was al. 
lowed to him by his Flatterers,' as to a Deity, but re- 
member, Alexander was a Manequally infirm and vul- 
nerable as Another. However none of Hermolaus's 
Accomplices, in the extremity of their 'Torments, 
made any mention of Calliſthenes's being engaged in 
the Deſign. Nay Alexander Himſelf, in the Letters 
which he wrote ſoon after to Craterus, Attalus, ard 
Alcetas, tells them, that Thoſe who were pur to 


the Rack, confeſſed they had entered into the Con- 
ſpiracy wholly of Themſelves, without any Others 


being privy to, or guilty of it. But yet afterwards, 
in a Letter to Antipater, he accuſes Calliſthenes of 
the. ſame Crime. The young Men, ſays he, were 
Roned to death by the Macedonians, but for the So- 
phiſter, meaning Calliſthenes, Iwill take care to puniſb 
Him, and Them too who ſent him to me, who harbour 
Thoſe in their Cities who conſpire againſt my Life. By 
which Expreſſions it appears he had no very good 
opinion of Ariſtotle, by whom Calliſtbenes was edu» 
cared upon the ſcore of his Relation to him, being 
his Niece Hero's Son. His Death is diverſly rela- 
ted: Some ſay he was hanged by Alexander's Com- 


mand; Others, that he died of Sickneſs in Priſon; 


but Chares writes, he was kept in Chains ſeven 
Months after he was apprehended, on purpoſe that 
he might be proceeded againſt in full Council, when 
Ariſtotle ſhould be preſent z (i) and that being grown 
very fat, he died of the louſie Diſeaſe, about the 


terwards. | 

In the mean time Demaratus of Corinth, a Man 
of a great Age, was very deſirous to give the King 
a Viſit, and when he had ſeen him, ſaid, He pitied he 


(1) Atheneus ſaith he was carried about in an Iron Cage, where he 


was almoſt deyoured by Vermin, and at laſt expoſed to a Lion. 


Misfortune 


ALEXANDER, 
Misfortune of thoſe Græcians who were ſo unbappy as ta 
lie before they had beheld Alexander ſeated on the Throne 


of his Bounty to him any otherwiſe, than that ſoon 


Earth fourſcore Cubits high, and of a vaſt Circum- 


ference. His Aſhes were conveyed in a very rich 


Chariot drawn by four Horles to the Sea-fide. 
Alexander now intent upon his Expedition into 
India, took notice, that his Soldiers were ſo char- 
ged with Booty, that it hindered their marching z 
to remedy which, at break of Day, as ſoon as the 
Baggage Waggons were laden, firſt he ſer Fire to 
his Own, and his Friends, and then commanded 
Thoſe to be burnt which belonged to the reſt of 
the Army. An Action which in the Deliberation 
of it ſeemed more dangerous and difficult than it 
proved in the Execution, with which Few were 
diſſatisfied; for moſt of them, as if they had been 
inſpired with Zeal from above, with loud Out-cries 


and warlike Shoutings, furniſhed one another with 


what was abſolutely neceſſary, and burnt and de- 
ſtroyed alk that was ſuperfluous, the fight of which 
redoubled Alexander's Vigour and Alacrity. 
He was now grown very ſevere and inexorable in 
puniſhing Thoſe who committed any Fault; for he 
ut Meander one of his Friends to death, for de- 
erting a Fortreſs, where he had placed him in Gar- 
riſon; and ſhot Orſodates, one of the Barbarians, 


who had revolted from him, with his own Hand. 


At this time a Sheep happened to yean a Lamb, 
with the perfect Shape and Colour of a Tiara upon 
the Head, and Teſticles on each ſide; which Por- 
tent Alexander ſo deteſted, (1) that he immediate- 


ly 


(1) Upon the Appearanceof any rous!Nature among the Heathens, 
Signs and Prodigies of a porten-] They who thought they might be 
| © affected 


; 9 
P = 


of Darius. But he did not long enjoy the Effects | 


aſter falling ſick and dying, he had a magnificent 
Funeral, and the Army raiſed him a Monument of 


9 


% 
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Iy cauſed his Bebylonian-Priefts, whom he uſually 
carried about with him for ſuch Purpoſes, to puri- 


fy him, and withal told his Friends, he was not ſo 
much concerned for. his own fake, as for Theirs, 
out of an apprehenſion that God after his Death 
might ſuffer (1) his Empire to fall into the Hands 
of ſome degenerate, unworthy Perſon. 
Fear was ſoon removed by another Prodigy that 
happened not long after, and was thought to pre- 
ſage better: For Proxenus, a Macedonian, Chief of 
Thoſe who had the Care of the King's Equipage, 

he was breaking Ground near the River Oxus, 
to ſet up the Royal Pavilion, diſcovered a Spring 


of groſs Oily Liquor, which after the top was. 


drawn off, (2) ran pure clear Oil, without any dif- 
ference either of Taſte or Smell, having exactly the 
ſame Smoothneſs and Brightneſs, and that too in a 
Country where no Olives grew. The Water in- 
deed of the River Oxus is {aid to be ſo fat, that it 
leaves a Gloſs on their Skins who bathe themſelves 


in it. Whatever might be the Cauſe, certain it is, 


that Alexander was wonderfully pleaſed with it, as 
appears by his Letters to Antipater, where he tells 


him, He looked upon it as one of the moſt conſi- 


derable Preſages that God had ever favoured him 


But this 


affected by them, took care to ex- 
piate themſelves, in a Perſuaſion 
that their Uncleanneſs, which was 
the Cauſe of them, beiag waſhed 
off by that Expiation, they ſhould 


_ eſcape the Evils with which they 


were threatened, and be ſpared. 
Alexander made uſe of Babylonians 
upon ſuch Occafions, They being 
the beſt, skilled in all ſorts of Su- 
perſtitions, moſt of which were 


in 2 manner born in their Country. 


(1) I cannot conceive how this 


Tiara with Teſticles on each fide, 
could eyer ſignify that the Empire 


ſhould deſcend to ſome degene- 


rate unworthy Perſon; it ſtemed 
rather to ſignify that it ſhould be 
divided, * 

(2) Strabo faith, that They who 
dig up the Earth near the Rive 
Ochus meet with Springs of Oil 
and adds, that as the Earth abounds 
with Sulphury bituminous Liquids, 
ſo doth it likewiſe with fat and un- 
Guous, Lib. 11. He ſaith That 
of the River Ochus, which Pla- 
tarch aſcribes to the Oxus; but 
thoſe two Rivers join, and flow 


together through a certain Tract” 


of Land. Quintus Curtius gives 


another Turn to this Miracle. 
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with. The Diviners told him, it ſignified his Ex- 


pedition would be glorious in the Event, but v 


painful, and attended with many Difficulties 705 


Oil, they ſaid, was beſtowed on Mankind by God 
as a Refreſhment of their Labours. Nor did the 

judge amiſs; for he expoſed himſelf to many Ha- 
zards in the Battels which he fought, and received 


very deep and =_ 
dering away of 


erous Wounds, beſides the moul- 
is Army, through the unwhole- 


ſomneſs of the Air, and for want of neceſſary Pro- 
viſions. But he ſtill applied himſelf ro ſurmount 
Fortune, and whatever oppoſed him, by his Reſo- 
lution and Virtue, and thought nothing impoſſible 


to a daring, valiant Maa. 
ſieged Siſimethres in an (1) inacceſſible, impre 


= 
ble Rock, and his Soldiers began to deſpair x wy] 
king it, he asked Oxyartes, Whether Siſimethres was 


Therefore when he be- 


a Man of Courage? who aſſuring him, he was the 


Place' with ſome of his 


(1) In Bactriana. Strabo faith 
it was fifteen Furlongs high, and 
Fourſcore about. and that the Top 
Was a fertile Plain, capable of main- 
taining five hundred Men, It was 
here Alexander eſpouſed Roxana, 
de Daughter of Oxyartes. 


2) Arrian calls it Nyſſa, Nyaa, 


greateſt Coward alive; Then you tell me, (aid he, that 
the Place is our own, if the Commander of it be a Pal- 
troon: And in a little time he ſo intimidated S- 
methres, that he took it without any difficulty. At 
an Attack which he made upon ſuch another ſtee 


Macedonian Soldiers, he 


called to one whoſe Name was Alexander, and told 
him, It would become him to behave himſelf gallantly 
for his Name's ſake. The Youth fought bravely, 
and was killed in the Action, at which he was ſen- 
ſibly afflicted. Another time, ſeeing his Men march 
lowly and unwillingly to the Siege of (1) a Place 


called 


and placeth it between the Rivers 
Cophene and Indus, near Mount 
Meris. He adds, that it was built 
dy Dionyſins Bacchus. This makes 
Father Lubin — woot - — 
Same with the Di 's 

Prolemy, which he lk vide calls 
Nager, The River, which ac- 


92 


and the 


ſmiling, if I ſend you ſo many of the worſt, rather 


waz 


— 


. i. -* 
called Ny/a, becauſe of a deep Riyer between Them 
Town, he advanced' before Them, and 
ſtanding upon the Bank, M bat a miſerable Mau, ſaid 


he, am I, that I have not learned to ſwim? and then 


was hardly diſſuaded from endeayouring to paſs it 


upon his Shield. His Troops, ſtung with ſhame, 
— chemſelves One and All into the River, and 


having gained the other ſide, made a furious Aſſault 


upon the Place; but Alexander cauſing a Retreat 
to be ſounded, contented himſelf with a Blockade: 
W hereupon the Beſieged ſent their Ambaſſadors, 


with offers to ſurrender upon an honourable Capi 


tulation. Whenthey were introduced into his Pre- 
ſence, they-were ſufprized to find him rough, and 
armed at all Points, without any Pomp or Cere- 
mony about him; but were more ſo when his At- 
tendants bringing him a Cuſhion, he made the el- 
deſt of them, named Acuphis, take it, and fitdown 
upon it. The Old Man charmed with his Magna- 
nimity and Courteſy, asked him, bat bis Coun» 
trymen ſhould do to merit bis Friendſhip ? Iwould baus 
them, (aid Alexnder, chuſe Thee to govern them, and 
ſend one hundred of the moſt conſiderable and moſt wor- 
thy Men among them to remain with me as Hoſtages: 
T ſhall govern them with more eaſe, replied Acuphi; 


than the beſt of my Subjects. 


(.) The Extent of King Taxiles's Dominions in 


India was thought to be as large as Æg apt, abound- 
1g 


cording to Plutarch, runs under i and Hydaſpes ſtood Taxiles, a large 
the Walls of Ny/a, muſt be the ſ well governed City. The Conn- 
River Coas mentioned by Prolemy. try about ir is both beautiful and 
Fuſtin calls Dionyſiopolis Nyſſa, and fertile, and ſome Authors ſay it is 
agrees with Arrian in his Accoung] bigger than Ægypt, Strab. Lib. if. 
of ir. It is at preſent called Nerg.] Strabo as well as Plutarch calls 
(1) Alexander paſſed the Indus, | the King of the Country. Taxiles; 
over a Bridge near the Town of | but Others ſay He was only the 
Pencolaites, Between the Indus] Satraps, or Lieutenant, that bis 
true 
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ALEXANDER. 
ing in good Paſtures, and above all in excellent 
Fruits. The King himſelf had the Reputation of 
a wiſe Man, and at his firſt Interview with Alex- 
ander, he ſpoke to him in theſe Terms: To what 
purpoſe, ſaid he, ſhould we make War upon one ano- 
ther, if thy deſign of coming into theſe Parts be not to 
rob us of our Water, or our neceſſary Food, which are 
the only things that wiſe Men are indiſpenſably obliged 
to fight for? As for other Riches and Poſſeſſions, as 
they are accounted in the eye of the World, if I am 
better provided of them than Thoug I am ready to let 
Thee ſhare with Me; but if Fortune has been more li- 
beral to Thee than Me, I will not decline thy Favours, 
but accept them with all the grateful Acknowledgments 
that are due to a Benefactor. This Diſcourſe pleaſed 
Alexander ſo much, that embracing him, Do not 
think, ſaid he to him, thy fair Speeches and affable 
Behaviour ſhall bring thee off in this Interview with- 
out fighting. No, thou ſhalt not eſcape ſo; for as to 
matter of Benefits, 1willcontend with thee ſo far, that 
bow obliging ſoever thou art, thou ſhalt not have the 

better of me. (1) Then receiving ſome Preſents from 
bim, he returned him Others of greater value, and 
to compleat his Baunty, one Night at Supper he 
, preſented him with a Cup, ſaying, I drink to thee, 
Taxiles, and with this Cup preſent thee with a Pre- 
ſeut of a hundred Talents; at which his old Friends 
were exceedingly diſpleaſed, but it gained him the 
Hearts of many of the Barbarians. The valianteſt 
of the Indians now taking Pay of ſeveral Cities, un- 
dertook to defend them, and did it fo bravely, that 


true Name was Mophis, or Omphis, j ſents he had male him, and adde 

and that Alexander made him take | a thouſand Talents to them, to- 

the Crown, and the Name of | gether with a great deal of Plate 

Taxi/es, which was the common | of Gold as well as Silver, ſeveral 

Nam- of the Kings of that | Robes made after the Perſian Fa- 

Country, | ſhion, and thirty Horſes with ſuch 
Quintus Curtius faith 4-| Furniture to them as he uſed 
ander returned him all the Pre-| Himſelf. 
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Tb L I FE of | 
they put Alexander to a great deal of Trouble 
and Fatigue, till having made an Agreement with 
him, upon the ſurrender of a Place, he fell upon 
them as they were marching away, and put them 
all to the Sword. This one Breach of his Word 
was a perpetual Blemiſh upon him, though on all 
other occaſions he had managed his Wars with that 
Juſtice and Honour that became his Dignity, Nor 


was he leſs incommoded by the Indian Philoſophers, 


who inveighed bitterly againſt thoſe Princes who 
were of his Party, and ſollicited the free Cities to 


oppoſe him, therefore he took ſeyeral of them, and 


cauſed them to be hanged. 

Alexander in his own Letters has given us an Ac- 
count of his War with Porus: He ſays, The two 
Armies were ſeparated by the River Hydaſpes, on 
whoſe oppoſite Bank Porus continually kept his 
Elephants in order of Battel, with their Heads to- 
wards their Enemies, to guard the Paſſage. That 
he was forced every Day to make great Noiſes in 
his Camp, and give his Men conſtant Alarms, to ac- 
cuſtom them by degrees not to be afraid of the 
Barbarians. That one cold dark Night he paſſed 
the River, above the Place where the Enemy lay, 


into a little Iſland, with part of his Foot, and the 


beſt of his Horſe. That here there fell ſo violent 
a Shower of Rain, accompanied with Lightning 
and fiery Whirlwinds, that ſeeing ſome of his Men 
burnt and deſtroyed by the Lightning, he quitted 
the Iſland, and made over to the other fide. That 
the Hydaſpes, now after the Storm, was ſo ſwoln 
and grown ſo rapid, as to make a Breach in the 
Bank, at which Part of the River ran out, ſo that 
when he came to land, he found very ill nc 
for his Men, the Place being extream ſlippery 
undermined, and ready to be blown up by the Cur- 


rents on both Sides. In this Diſtreſs he was heard 
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ALEXANDER. 
to ſay, (1) Oye Athenians! zowhat incredible Dangers 
do L expoſe myſelf to merit your Praiſes ? But as to 
this laſt Particular (2) the Reader has it only upon 
the Credit of Oneſicritus. Alexander Himſelf goes 
on, and tells us that here they quitted the Rafts 
they had made uſe of in their Paſſage, and paſſed 
the Breach in their Armour up to the Breaſt in 
Water; and then he advanced with his Horſe about 
twenty Furlongs before his Foot, concluding, that 
if the Enemy charged him with their Cavalry, he 
ſhould be too ſtrong for them; if with their Foot, 
his Own would come up time enough to his Aſſiſt- 
ance. Nor did he judge amiſs; for being charged 
by a thouſand Horſe, and fixty armed Chariots, 
which advanced before their main Body, he took 
all the Chariots, and killed four hundred Horſe up» 
on the Place. Porus by this ſmart Execution, 
gueſſing that Alexander Himſelf was gotten over, 
came on with his whole Army, except a Party 
which he left behind, to hold the reſt of the Mace- 
donians in Play, if they ſhould attempt to paſs the 
River. But Alexander apprehending the Multitudes 
of the Enemy, and to avoid the ſhock of their Ele- 
phants, would not join Battel with them in Front, 
but dividing his Forces, attacked their left Wing 
Himſelf, and commanded Perdiccas to fall upon the 
Right, which was performed with good Succeſs. 
For by this means both Wings being broken, they 
retired, when they found themſelves preſſed cloſe, 
to their Elephants, and then rallying, renewed the 
Fight ſo obſtinately, that it was three Hours after 


(1) Such Philoſophers as Socrates, | dit of this Particular by barely 

Zeno, and Epictetus would not 5 naming the Author; for this One- 

2 this Saying. They would | ficritus, as Strabo tells ys, Lib. 15. 
avethouphr it poor, and unworthy | was of all Alexander's Fliſtorians 

a truly great Man, We are not to | the Writer that dealt moſt in the 

make the Praiſe of Men the End | Fabulous, and excelled (or rather 

& our Actions. out- lyed) all Thoſe who preferred 
(2) Plutarch deſtroys the Cro -I the Wonderful to the True. 
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Noon before they were entirely defeated. This 
Deſcription of the Battel the Conqueror has left us 
in his own Epiſtle. 
Almoſt all Writers agree, (i) that Perus exceeded 
the common Size, and that when he was upon his 
Elephant, which was the . in the Army, his 
Stature and Bulk were ſo anſwerable, that he ap- 
eared to be but prgportionably mountèẽd. This 
lephant, during the whole Battel, gave many 
Proofs of wonderful Underſtanding, and a particu- 


lar Care of the King, whom as long as he was ſtrong, 


and in condition to fight, he defended with great 
Courage, repelling Thoſe who ſet upon him; and 
as ſoon as he perceived him ready to faint, by rea- 
ſon of his many Wounds, and multitude of Darts 
that were thrown at him, to prevent his falling off, he 
ſoftly kneeled down, and then with his Proboſces 
gently drew every Dart out of his Body. When 
Porus was taken Priſoner, and Alexander asked him, 
How he expected to be uſed ? he anſwered, Like a King, 
And haſt thou nothing elſe to demand? ſaid Alexander. 
No, replied Pogus, in the word King every thing is 
compre hended. Accordingly Alexander dealt very ge- 
nerouſly with him, for he not only ſuffered him to 
govern his own Kingdom as his Lieutenant, but 
added to it a large Province of ſome free People 
whom he had newly ſubdued, which conſiſted of 
fifteen ſeveral Nations, and contained five thouſand 
conſiderable Towns, beſides abundance of Villages. 
Another Government three times as large as This 
he beſtowed on Philip, one of his Friends. 

Some time after the Battel with Porus, moſt Au- 
thors agree, that Bucephalus died under cure of his 
Wounds, or as Oneficritus ſays, of Fatigue and Age, 
being thirty Years old. Alexander was no. leſs con- 


(1) The Words as they ſtand in] half taller than the common Size, 
the Text taken literally, imply] which is not to be believed, #0! 
that Porus was four Cubits and aſ then he muſt have been a Giant. 
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cerned at his Death, than if he had loſt an old Com- 


panion, or an intimate Friend, and built a City 
which he named Bucephalia, in memory of him, on 
the Banks of the River Hyda/pes. - We are told 


moreover, that having loſt a favourite Dog named 


Peritas, he likewiſe built a City in Memory of Him, 
calling it after his Name. (1) Sotion the Hiſtorian 
tells us, that he had This Particular from Potamon 
of Lesbos. 1 | 


But this laſt Combat with Porus took off the 


edge of the Macedonians Ae, and hindered 
their farther Progreſs in India. For having with 
much ado defeated Him, who brought bur twenty 
thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe into the 
Field, they thought they had reaſon to oppole Alex- 
ander's Deſign, of obliging them to pals (2) the 
Ganges too, which they were told was four Miles 
over, and an hundred Fathom deep, and the Banks 
on the farther ſide covered with prodigious Num- 
bers of Squadrons, Batralions, and Elephants. For 
they had Intelligence that the Kings of the (3) 


Candarites and Prefians expected them there with 


(1) This Author lived in the | 
Reign of Tiberixs, and was Co- 
temporary with Potamon, who 
wrote a Hiſtory of Alexander's 
Exploits in India, We are not to 
take him to be the Same with that 
Sotion who lived about the time of 
Ptolemy Philometer, and was the 
Author -of a Treatiſe entitled The 
Succeſſion of thePhiloſophers,of which 
Heraclides Lembus, the Son of Se- 
rapion, made an Abridgement. 
(2) There was a Letter extant 
in Strabo's time, written by Cra- 
terus to his Mother Ariſtopatra, 
wherein he informed her that 4- 
lexander was arrived upon the 
Banks of the Ganges, and that He 
himſelf had ſeen tbat River, of 


\ eighty 
which he gave a wonderful Ac- 
count, eſpecially concerning the 
Depth and Breadth of it. It is 
well known that the Ganges is the 
largeſt of all the Rivers in the chree 


Continente, that the Indus is the 


Second, the Nile the Third, and 
the Danube the Fourth. | 
(3) Quintus Curtius makes one 
Man King of thoſe two Nations. 
But it appears from Strabo that 
they were two diſtin& Govern- 
ments, as they are repreſented here 


by Plutarch. TheGandarites were 


a People inhabiting near the Heads 
of ry Ganges — Indus, and the 
Præſians on the Banks of the Ganges 
where that River falls into Ano- 
ther called Erannoboas. The Ca 
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eighty thouſand Horſe, two hundred thouſand Foot, 
eight thouſand armed Chariots, and fix thouſand 
fighting Elephants. Nor was this a falfe, vain Re- 
port, ſpread on purpoſe to diſcourage them; for 


Androcottus, who not long after reigned in thoſe 
Parts, made a Preſent of five hundred Elephants ar 
once to Seleucus, and with an Army of fix hundred 
thouland Men ſubdued all India. Alexander at firſt 
was ſo grieved and enraged at the Reluctancy he 
found in the Army, that he ſhut himſelf up in his 


Tent, and in a deſponding manner threw himſelf 


upon the Ground, ning, that if they would 

them no Thanks for 
any thing they had hitherto done, and that to re- 
treat now, was plainly to confeſs himſelf vanquiths 
ed. Bur at laſt, the prudent Remonſtrances and 
Perſuaſions of his Friends, who informed him tru» 
ly how the Caſe ſtood, and the Tears and Lamen- 


\ tations of his Soldiers, who in a ſuppliant manner 


crowded about the Entrance of his Tent, prevailed 
with him to think of returning. Yer before he de- 
camped, he would needs impoſe upon Pofteriry, by 
leaving behind him ſome fictitious Monuments of 
his Glory; ſuch as Arms of an extraordinary Big- 


neſs, and Mangers for Horſes, with Bits of Bridles, 


f 


/ 


. 


1 
| 


above the uſual ſize, which he ſer up; and diſtribu- 


ted in ſeveral Places. He erected Altars alſo to the 


Gods, which the Kings of the Præſans even in our 
time highly reverence, and often paſs the River to 
ſacrifice upon them after the Grecian manner. An. 
drocottus, then a Youth, ſaw Alexander there, and 
has often afterwards been heard to ſay, that he mif 
ſed bur little of making himſelf Maſter of thoſe 


ital of Theſe was called Palibro- | Opinion that it is the ſame with 
thro; and the King. beſides his Fa- | Thar which is called at preſent 
mily Name, was called afrer the | Holobaſs, in the Dominions of the 
Name of his City Palibrothras, | great Mogul, 
Strab, Lib, 15. Father Lubin is of 
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ALEXANDER. 
Countries; their King, who thetfrei 
ſo hated and deſpiſed for the Viciouſnels of his Life, 
and the Meanneſs of his Extraction. 


Alexander decamping from hence, had a mind to 
ſee the Ocean; to which purpoſe he cauſed a great 


many Veſſels with Oars, and ſmall Boats to be 
builr, in 'which he fell gently 
making merry as he went, and ordered it ſo, that 


his N 1 E was neither unprofitable nor un- 


active; for by making ſeveral Deſcents, he took 
in the fortified Towns, and conſequently the Coun- 
try on both ſides. Bur at the Siege of a City of the 
(2) Mallians, who are the moſt valiant People fof 
India, he ran in great danger of his Life; for 
having beaten off the Defendants with ſhowers of 
Arrows, he was the firſt Man who mounted the 


Wall by a ſcaling Ladder, which, as ſoon as he 


was up, broke, and left him almoſt alone expoſed 
to the Darts, which the Barbarians threw at him 
in great numbers from below. In this Diſtreſs, 
turning himſelf as well as he conld, he leaped down 
in the midſt of his Enemies, and had the good 


Fortune to light upon his Feet. The brightneſs 


and clattering of his Armour, when he came to 


(1) This King's Name was, Birth, 72 when they are 
Agrammes, the Son of a Barber, | provoked to it by his Injuſtice 
with whoſe Perſon the Queen | and Cruelty. 


gned, (1) was 


down the Rivers, 


was fo ſmitten that ſhe got him | 


to be raiſed in Dignity nett to the 
King Himſelf, This Villain ba- 
ving treacherouſly made away 
with the King ſeized on the King- 
dom upon 4 pretence of being 
Guardian to the Royal Infants, 
whom likewiſe he cauſed to be 
murdered, and had a Son that ſuc- 
ceeded him; and He was the Per- 

n who was on the Throne in 
this Expedition of Alexander. 
Subjects are generally inclined to 
revolt from a Prince of mean 


(2) The Mallians were a. di- 
tint Nation. Platarch makes 
here a Town of the ſame Name, 
which was agreeable to the Cu- 
ſtoms of thoſe Times. However 


ſaith Alexander was in great 
Danger at the Attack of a ſmall 
| Town in that Country. It is 
very likely that © wiit14i Curtius 
aſeribes to the City of the Oxy- 
draca what happened in this in- 
confiderable Town of the Mal- 


| (ans. 


G 4 the 


' Strabo names only the People, nd 
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the Ground, made the Barbarians. think they ſaw 
Rays of Light, or ſome Phantome, playing before 
his Body, which frighted them ſo at firſt, that 
they ran away, and diſperſed themſelves, till ſeei 


him ſeconded but by two of his Guards, they felt 


upon him Hand to Hand, and though he defended 


himſelf very bravely, wounded him through his 
Armour with their Swords and Spears. One who 
ſtood farther off, drew a Bow with ſuch juſt 
Strength, that the Arrow finding its way through 
his Cuiraſs, ſtuck in his Ribs under the Breaſt. 


This Stroke was ſo violent, that it made him give 


back, and ſet one Knee to the Ground, which as 
ſoon as He that ſhot him perceived, he came u 

to him with his drawn Scimitar, thinking to diſ- 
patch him; and had done it, if Peuceſtes and Lin. 
næus had not interpoſed, who were both wounded, 


Limnæus mortally, but Peurceſtes ſtood his Ground, 


while Alexander killed the Barbarian. But This 
did not free him from Danger; for beſides many 
other Wounds, at laſt he received ſo weighty 2 
Stroak of a Club upon his Neck, that he was forced 
to lean his Body againſt the Wall, yer ſtill looked 
undauntedly Pen the Enemy. When he was re- 

xtremity, the Macedonians breaking 
in to his Aſſiſtance, very opportunely took him up, 


juſt as he was fainting away, having loft all ſenſe 
of what was done near him, and conveyed him to 


his Tent, upon which it was preſently reported 


all over the Camp that he was dead. Bur when 


they had with great difficulty and pains ſawed out the 
Shaft of the Arrow, which by good Luck was of 
Wood, and ſo with much ado got off his Cuiraſs, 
they then proceeded by Inciſion to come at the 
Head, and draw it out. They found it to bethree 
Fingers broad, and four long, and that it ſtuck 
faſt in the Bone. During the Operation, he was 


taken with almoſt mortal Swoonings, but when it 
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ALEXANDER. 
was out, he came to himſelf again. Vea though. 
r was paſt, he continued very weak, and 


himſelf a great while to a regular Diet, 
and the method of his Cure, till one 11 hearing 


the Macedonians were ſo defirous to fee 


im, that 


they were ready to mutiny, he put on his Robe, 
and when he had ſhewed himſelf to them, and ſa- 
crificed to the Gods, without more delay he went 
on board again, and as he coaſted along, ſubdued 
a great deal of the Country on both ſides, and took 
in ſeyeral conſiderable Cities. e de 
In this Voyage he took ten of the Indian Philo- 
ſophers Priſoners, who had been moſt active in 
Sabbas to rebel, and beſides That, had 
acedonians abundance of Miſchief. Theſe 
Men, becauſe they go ſtark naked, (1) are called 
Gymnoſophiſts, and are reputed to be extreamly ſharp 
and ſuccin& in their Anſwers to whatſoever is pro- 
pounded to them, which he made Tryal of, (2) by 
putting difficult Queſtions to them, withal letting 
them know, that They whoſe Anſwers were not 
pertinent, ſhould be put to death, of which he 
made the eldeſt of them Judge. The Firſt being 


perſuadin 


aked, Mhich he thought 
the Living? Anſwered, 


mo numerous, the Dead or 
he Living, becauſe They 


who are Dead are not at all. Of the Second he de- 
fired to know, W/bether the Sea or Land produced 


_ (1) They were not ſo called 
in the days of Alexander. Strabo, 
upon the Credit of Some who 
bad followed that Prince in this 
Expedition, faith, there were two 
dects of theſe Philoſophers, and 
that One of them were called 
Brachmani, and the Other Ger- 
man; that the Brachmani were 
molt eſteemed, becauſe there was 
: Conſiſtency in their Principles; 
that ſome of theſe Brachmani 
were called Gympeti, the Naked; 


Others the Mountaineers, and a 
third Part the. Polite, beexuſe they 
dwelt in the Cities. The-Readcrs 
may ſee ſomething very curious 
upon this Subject in lib. xv. of 
that Author. | « 
(2) It was anciently a Cuſtom 
to propoſe intricate Queſtions to 
wile Men, the better to judge of 
their Parts and Knowledge by 
their Anſwers, Of This we meet 
with ſeveral Examp'es in the Holy 
| Scriptures. 
the 


- 
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the largeſt Bea? Who told him, The Land, for the 


Sea was hut a Part of it. His Queſtion to the 
Third was, Yhich was the craftieſt Animal? That, 
ſaid he, which Mankind is not yet acquainted with, 
He bid the Fourth tell him, hat oy ers be 

2d to Sabbas to perſuade him to Revolt? No other, 
aid he, than that be ſbould live with Honour, ar pe- 
riſh in the _; Of the Fifth he asked, Which 
vas eldeft, Night br Day? The Philoſopher re- 
plied, Day was elde, by one Day at leaſt: But 
perceiving Alexander not well ſatisfied with that 


Account, he added, That be ought not to wonder, if 


ſtrange Dueftions had as odd Anſwers made to them. 
Then he went on, and enquired of the Next, hat 
a Man ſhould do to be exceedingly beloved? He muff 
be very powerful, ſaid he, without making himſelf 105 
much feared. The Anſwer of the Seventh to his 
Quettion, How a Man might be a God? was, 
be could do That which was impoſſible for Men 10 
perform. The Eighth told him, Life was ſtronger 
than Death, becauſe it ſupported ſo many Mifſeries. 
And the Laſt being asked, How long he rhought it 
decent for a Man to live? ſaid, 77 Death ap- 
peared more defirable than Life. Then Alexander 
turned to Him whom he had made Judge, and 
commanded him to give Sentence. Al that J 
can determine, ſaid he, is, that they have every ont 
anſwered worſe than another. No, that they have 
not, ſaid the King, but however thou ſhalt dis firſt, 
| becauſe thou judgeſt ſo ill. You will not deal ſo 
with me, Sir, replied the Gymnoſophiſt, if you 
intend to be as good as your Word, which was, that 
He ſhould die 576 who anſwered worſt, which 1 
have not done, for you have not asked me any Yut- 
ſtion. In concluſton he gave them Preſents, an 
diſmiſſed them. But to Thoſe who were in 
greateſt Reputation among them, and lived 2 
| - * 
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vate retired Life, (1) be ſent Oneficritus, one of 
Diogenes the Cynick's Diſciples, deſiring them to 
come to him. Calanus very arrogantly and rudely 
commanded him to ftrip bimſelf, and hear what be 
ſaid, naked, otherwiſe he would not ſpeak a word 1 / 
him, though he came from Jupiter Himſelf, But | 
Dandamis received him with more Civility, and 
hearing him diſcourſe of Socrates, Pythagoras, and 1 
Diogenes, told him, he thought them Men of great | 
Parts, (2) and to have erred in nothing ſo much, as 
in living as they did in ſo great a Subſerviency to the 
Laws. Others ſay, he only asked him the Rea- 1 
ſon, Nhy Alexander wndertook ſo — a Voyage to 
come into thoſs Parts? Taxiles perſuaded Calanus ta 
wait upon Alexander; his proper Name was Sphi- 
nes, bur becauſe he was wont to fay Cale, which 
in the Indian Tongue fignifies God ſave you, when 
he ſaluted thoſe he met with any where, the Græ- 
dans called him Calanus. He is faid to have ſhewn 
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(1) Strabo, who =_ us an | Strabo, lib, xv. It appears that this 
Account of this Tranſaction, tells | Philoſopher had ſome Idea of the 
us that Alexander knowing thoſe | Happineſs of the firſt Man, and 
Philoſophers went to wait on no [of the Miſery that enſued upon 
one, but inſiſted that Whoever | bis Tranſgrefſion, which is eu- 
bad a mind to fee or hear them | tailed upon his Deſcendants. One- 
ſhould wait upon Them, and |/icritms was a great Philoſopher, 
thinking ir beneath his Dignity to | but much given to Fiction, and 
po Himſelf, and a piece of In- Romance. 

juſtice to force Them upom any | (2) I cannot but think Pla- 
thing contrary to their Laws and | carchidelivers This in too looſe a 
Inftitutions, ſent Oneſicritus to] Manner. Dandamis did nat de- 
them, who made his Report that] clare himſelf in terms fo general, 
de found fifteen Men not far fhe only faith, That thoſe Philoſs- 
from the City, who ſate naked | ers appeared to Him 10 be wiſe 
from Morning till the Evening in | Men, but that they were out in one 
one continued Poſture, and that | Thing, which was in their preferri 

in the Evening they returned into | Law, or Cuſtom, to Nature, for if 
the Citys that he had diſcourſed | they had not dune ſo they would 
with one of them callei | not have been aſhamed of going 
Calanus, who had diſcloſed to | naked, as, they did. This makes it 
him things of a wonderful Na- quite another thing. | 
ture, which are to be found in | 
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kzzander, an inſtructive Emblem of Government, 
which was This: He threw a dry, ſhrivelled Hide 
upon the Ground, and trod upon the edge of it 
the Skin when it was preſſed in one place, ſtill roſe 
up in another, whereſoever he trod round about 
it, *till he ſer his Foot in the middle, which made 
all the Parts lie eyen and quiet. The Meaning of 
This was, That he ought to reſide moſt in the 
Middle and Heart of his Empire, and not under- 
take ſuch remote Voyages. | 
His Voyage down the Rivers took up ſeven 
Months time, and when he came to the Sea, he 
failed to an Iſland which He called (1) Scillouſtis, 
Others P/tucis, where going aſhore, he ſacrificed, 
and made what Obſervations be could of the Na- 
ture of the Sea, and the Sea-coaſt. Then having 
beſought the Gods, that no other Man might ever go 
beyond the Bounds of this Expedition, he ordered his 
Fleet, of which he made Nearchus Admiral, and 
Oneſicritus Pilot, to ſail round about, leaving India 
on the right hand, and returned himſelf by Land 
through the Country of the Orites, where he was 
reduced to great Straits for want of Proviſions, and 
loſt abundance of Men, ſo that of an Army of 
.a hundred and twenty thouſand Foot, and fifteen 
thouſand Horſe, he ſcarce brought back above a 
fourth part out of India, they were fo diminiſhed 
by Diſeaſes, ill Diet, and the ſcorching Heats, but 
moſtly by Famine. For their March was through 
an uncultivated Country, whoſe Inhabitanrs fared 
hardly, and had none but a little ill Breed of Sheep, 
whoſe Fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon of 
their continual feeding upon Sea fiſn. 


o 


(1) Arian calls it Cilluta. Quin ·¶ ſerved the Flux and Reflux of 
tus Curtius hints at it witnout | the Sea, which at firſt onder. 
naming it. Here they firſt ob- fully ſurprized them. 


After 
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After ſixty Days March he came into nn 
where he found great Plenty of all things, which 
the neighbouring Kings, and Governors of Pro- 
vinces, hearing of his Approach, had taken care 
to provide. From hence, when he had refreſhed 
his Army, he continued his March through Car- 
mania, feaſting all the way for ſeven days toge- 
ther : He with his moſt intimate Friends banqueted 
and revelled. Night and Day, upon a Stage erected 
on a lofty, conſpicuous Scaffold, which with a 
flow, majeſtick Pace, was drawn; by eight Horſes. 
This Machine was accompanied by a great many 
Chariots, whereof ſome were covered with Ta- 
peſtry of Purple and other Colours in the Form 
of Tents, and Some in the Shape of Cradles witli 
green Boughs, which were ſupplied with Freſh as 
they withered. In theſe were born the reft of his 
Friends and Commanders, All crowned with Chap: 
lets of Flowers, and wallowing in Wine, and De- 
bauch. In all this Train there was no Target, 
Helmet, or Spear to be ſeen ; but the Road was 
covered with Soldiers, continually dipping their 
Flaggons, Cups, and Goblets in large Veſſels of 
Wine, and drinking to one another, Some'as they 
marched along, and Others ſcated at Tables, which 
were placed for them at proper Diſtances in their 
Paſſage. (1) This diſorderly and diſſolute March 
was cloſed by a very immodeſt Figure born in 


(1) This Paſſage is ſo corrupt tam 6 tum, c vagabun- 
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ed in the Original that it is im- 
poſſible to make any tolerable 
Senſe of it; for what can be the 
meaning of 7s ®:4A05; in this 
Place? MI le Fevre in his Notes 
upon Anacreon has reſtored the 
Reading with great judgment 
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Dann ade Barky tus 
g Which he bas tranſlated 


dum agmen ſequebatur Phales, & 
Bacchica licentia Luſus, i 
Phales was a very ſcandalous Fi- 
gure of the God of the Gardens, 
the fame which- was carried in 
Proceſſion in Greece in the Feaſts 


of the Bacchanals, and was called 


Phales or Phallus. Plutarch makes 


uſe of the laſt of theſe Words in 
the Life of Romulus, $annot + 


yap iuThs Lc lt A. 


Pomp, 


10 


delighted him ſo with the Relation of his Voyage, 
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Pomp, and a moſt licentious 


chanals, as if Bacchus himſelf had been 


ain refreſhed and feaſted his Army z and one Day, 
er he had drank pretty hard, (it is ſaid) went to 
ſee a Prize of Dancing he had appointed, wherein 
his Paramour Bagoas obtained the Victory, at which 
he was ſo elated that he croſſed the Stage in his 
Dancing Habit, and ſate down cloſe by him, which 


fo pleaſed the Macedonians, that they made loud 


Acclamations for him to kiſs Bagoas, and never left 
clapping their Hands and ſhouting, till Alexander 
took him about the Neck and kiſſed him. 

. Here his Admiral Nearchus came to him, and 


that he reſolved Himſelf to ſail out of the mouth 
of Euphrates with a great Fleet, with which he 
deſigned to go round by Arabia and Libya, and ſo 
by Hercules's Pillars into the Mediterranean; in or- 
der to which he directed all ſorts of Veſſels to be 


built at Thapſacus, and made great Proviſion every 
where of Sea-men and Pilots. But it fell out un- 


luckily for this Enterprize, that the Report of the 


Difficulties he went through in his Indian Expedi- 
tion, the danger of his Perſon among the Mallians, 
the loſs of a conſiderable part of his. Forces, and 
the general Opinion that he would hardly return 
in Safety, occaſioned the Revolt of many conquered 
Nations, and made the Commanders and Lieute- 
nants in ſeveral Provinces preſume to oppreſs the 
People with extream Injuſtice, Avarice, and Inſo- 
lence. In a Word, there ſeemed to be throughout 
his whole Empire an univerſal fluftuation and 

(2) How could that be, fince| days together through Carmanis? 


he had juſt quitted Gedroſia, and] Why ſhould we not read it tis 
had continued his March ter ſcycn| Royal Palace of Carmania? 


R * 
wherein were expoſed all the Filhinef of the Bac. 


preſent to 
countenance and carry on the Debauch. As ſoon 
as he came to the Royal Palace of (1) Gedroſia, he 


di- 


diſpoſiti 


Cleo 
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diſpoſition to Change: Inſomuch that Olympias 
Cleopatra had raiſed a Faction againſt Antipater, 
and ſhared his Government between them, Olym- 
pias ſeizing upon Epirus, and Cleopatra upon Mace 
donia. hen Alexander was told of it, he ſaid, 
His Mother bad made the beſt choice, for the Mace- 
donians would never endure to be ruled by a Woman. 
Upon This he diſpatched Nearchus again to his 
Fleet, intending to carry the War into all the Ma- 
ritime Provinces; in the mean time, in his March 
through the inland Countries, he bag an thoſe 
Commanders who had not behaved themſelves well, 
icularly Oxyartes, one of Abulites's Sons, whom 
e killed with his own Hand, thruſting him 
through the Body with e And When 4. 
bulites, inſtead of the nec Proviſions which 
he ought to have furniſhed, , brought him three 
thouſand Talents in Mony ready coined, he orde- 
red it to be thrown to his Horles,, who not med- 
ding with it, bat good does this al 11 do me ? 
aid he to him; and ſent him away to Priſon. 
Upon his Return into Perſia, he diſtributed Mo- 
ney among all the Women of the Country, ac- 
cording to a Cuſtom which had been obſerved 
time out of mind by their Kings, who were obliged 
upon their Progreſs to give every Woman a piece 
of Gold; for which Reaſon ſome of them came 
but ſeldom, and Ochus was ſo ſordidly covetous, 
that he never viſited Perſia, though it was his Na- 
tive ny Mgr choſe rather to live a voluntary 
Exile than the Expence. 
Then finding Cyrus's Sepulcher opened, and 
tiled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to death, 
though he was a Man of Quality, and born at Pells 
in Macedonia: And after he had read the Inſcripti- 
on, he cauſed it to be cut again below the old o 
in Greek Characters; the Words were theſe : C 
Man, whoſoever thou art, and from n 
5 


— 


* I 
thou comeſt (for come 1 know thou wilt) I am Cyrus; 
"the Founder of the Perſian Empire; do not envy me 
this little quantity of Earth which covers my 
Body. The reading of this ſenſibly touched {lex 
'ander, cauſing him to refle& ſeriouſly upon the 
Uncertainty and Mutability of Human Affairs. At 
the ſame time Calanus having been a little while 
troubled with a Looſneſs, requeſted he might have 
4 Funeral Pile erected, to which he came on 
Horſeback, and after he had ſaid ſome Prayer, 
ſprinkled himſelf, and cut off ſome of his Hair to 
throw into the Fire, as was uſual on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, he aſcended it, having embraced and taken 
leave of the Macedonians who ſtood by, defiring 
them to pals that Day in Mirth and good Fellows 
ſhip with their King, whom in a little time, he 
faid, he doubted not but to ſee again at Babylon, 
Having thus ſaid, he lay down, and covering him- 
ſelf, he ſtirred not when the Fire came near him, 
bur continued ſtill in the ſame Poſture as at firſt, 
and ſo facrificed Himſelf, as it was the ancient 
Cuſtom of the Philoſophers of His Country to do. 
The ſame thing was done long after by another 
Indian, who came with Cæſar to Athens, where 
+ they ſtill ſhew you the Indian's Monument, At 
his Return from the Funeral Pile, Alexander invited 
a great many of his Friends and principal Officer 
to Supper, and propoſed a Drinking-match, in 
which the Victor ſhould be crowned. Promachus 
drank eighteen Quarts of Wine, and won the 
Prize, which weighed a Talent, from them All; 
but he ſurvived his Victory but three days, and 
was, followed, as Chares ſays, by one and forty more, 
who died of the ſame Debauch, by reaſon of the 

4 ſevere Froſt which happened at that time. 
= At Suſa he married Darius's Daughter |Statirs, 
1 and celebrated the Nuptials of his Friends, beſtow- 
| ing the nobleſt of the Per/ian Ladies upon rhe 
ws = worthieſt 
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were no lefs than nine thbuhnd Gueſts,” to each BE 
whom be gave « Golden Cup, for Hl tô uſd Ir 


iheir Libatiohs of Wite te kde Fionsur uf es 


Gods. Not to mention öther Inſtanees of At 
wonderful Magnificence, he paid the Debrs'bF 


gabe hundred and ſeventy Talents. But there Was 

s who had Toft” _ of his l 
thou h he owedd nothing, got his Name Het dvi 
in the Liſt of thoſe Who Were iti Debt, and bring 
ing One who ended to be his 4 and K 
hive! ſupplied bim from the received this 


King was ſo incenſed at it, that he baniſhed hi 
from Court, and took away bis Command; th. 


Courage. For When be win bat 4 all, 
ſerved under Philip ar the Siege of Mlb reg or 


be was wbunded in the . an Arrow ſhot ot 


of an Engine, he' would Mike r wry the A 
taken out, or be perſuaded to quit the Fre] 
he had bravely repulſed” the Enemy, and forced 
them to retire into the Town, A Man of his Spiri 
was not able to ſupport ſuch a Diſgrace with any 
Patience, and deri Grief and Deſpair 7 75 
have made him Kill himſelf, but that the K ns 
fearing it, not only varddhed 1 him, but * him al 
enjoy the Benefit of his Deceit. 

The thirty thouſand Boys Which he left behind 
dim to be taught the uſe of their Arms, and mili- 
tary Diſcipline, were ſo improved at his return 
doth in Strength and Beauty, eh performed their 
Exerciſes with ſuch Dexterity, and wondetful A+ 
gility, that he was extreanily pleaſed with them; 
which grieved the Macedvaians, and made them 
kar he would have the leſs Eftctm for Them. And 
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De LFE H 
when he was l ome the infirm 
Soldiers, they faid they were unjuſtly and diſho- 
nourab deal. with, — that after 25 
worn them out in his Service, and had 

them, he was now for turnin „h- off wit Did 
and packing them away to their own Country among 
their Friends aud Relations, in a worſe Condition than 
* them in, when he brought them from thence, 
ereſove. they defired him, One and All, to di ichorg 
them,..and t account, his Macedonians uſeleſs, 
he was ſo well . with dancing Boys, with 2 * 
Wo pleaſe ſed he might and conquer | the whole 
orld. Theſe Speeches ys enraged. Alexander, that 
after he had ſeverely reprimanded them, be re- 
moved them from his Perſon, and committed the 
Watch. to Perſians, out of whom he choſe his 
Life- . and Serj cants at. Arms. When the 
Macidan ns law += attended by theſe Mews, jar 
Themſelves excluded, and ſhamefully 
their high Spirits fell, and upon Picot vit with 
one another, they found that, Jealouſie and Rage 
had almoſt dicracked them. But at laſt comi 
themſelves again, they went without their frm 
almoſt naked, crying and weeping, to. offer 
f themſelves at * Tent, and deſired him to deal 
with them as their Baſeneſs and Togratitude der 
| ſerved... However This would not prevails, 1 
his Anger was already ſomething mollified, 
et he. would .not admit them into bit Preſence, 
nor would they ſtir from thence, but continued 
two Days and Nights before his Tent, bewailing 
themſelves, and imploring Him their Soveragn 

Lord to have Compaſſion on them. But the thud 

Day be came out to them, and ſeeing them ver 
humble and penitent, he wept a great While, and 
after a gentle Reproof ſpoke kindly to them, and 
diſmiſſed Thoſe who were unſeryiceable, with mag- 
nificent Rewards, and this Recommendation to 


Ae 3 that when they came into Greece, at all 
publick 


* * 
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ublick Shows, and in the Theaters, they ſhould 

2 on the beſt and foremoſt Seats, Crowned wirh 
Chaplets of Flowers; and ordered the Children 
of Thoſe who had loſt their Lives in his Service, 
to have their Father's Pay continued to them. 
When he came to Echatans in Media, and had 
diſpatched his moſt urgent Affairs, he fell to divert 
himſelf again with Spectacles, and publick Enter- 
tainments, to carry on which, he had a Supply of 
three thouſand Performers newly arrived out of 
Greece. But Fey were ſoon interrupted by Hepbe- 
Hion's falling 5 ſic of a Feaver, in which, being a 
young Man, and a Soldier too, he could not con- 
fine himſelf to ſo exact a Diet as was neceſſary; for 
whilſt his Phyſician Glaucus was gone to the Thea- 
ter, he eat a boiled Capon for Dinner, and drank 
1 large Draught of Wine cooled with Ice, upon 
which he grew worſe, and died in a few days. 
At this Misfortune Alexander was ſo beyond all 
Reaſon tranſported, that to expreſs his Sorrow he 
reſently. ordered the Manes and Tails of all his 
Horſes and Mules to be cut, and threw down the 
Battlements of the neighbouring Cities. He cru- 
cified the poor Phyſician, and forbad the Uſe of the 
Flute, or any other Muſical Inſtrument in the 
Camp a great while, till the Oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon enjoined him to Honour Hepheſtion, and 
ſacrifice to him as to an Heroe. Then ſeeking to al- 
leviate his Grief in War, he u ſet out as if he were 
to go a Man- hunting, for he fell upon the Caſæ- 
an, and put the whole Nation to the Sword, not 
ſparing ſo much as the Children. This was called 
4 Sacrifice to Hepheſtion's Cho. In his Sepulcher 
and Monument, and the adorning of them, he in- 
tended to beſtow ten, thouſand Talents; and that 
the Excellency of the Artiſt, and the Curioſity of. 
the Workmanſhip, might go beyond the Expence 
it ſelf, he rather choſe to imploy Staficrates than, 
| H 2 any 


„F - +. A. 
way bold, lofty, and Radek Jos! in his — \ 


This was the Man, who in a former Diſcourſe 

told him, that of all the Mountains he knew, That 

of Abos in Thrace was the moſt capable of being 
contrived to reprefent the ſhape and lineaments 

a Man; That if He pleaſed to command him, he 

would make it the nobleſt and moſt durable Statue 

in the World, which in its left Hand ſhould hold 

a City of ten thouſand Inhabitants, and out of its 
right ſhould pour a copious River into the Sea. 

Though Alexander declined this Project, yet now 

he ſpent a great deal of time with Workmen, ta 
e and contrive Others far more abſurd and ex- 

As he was 5 85 his way to Babylon, Nearrbus, 

who had ſailed back out of the Ocean by the mouth 

of the River Euphrates, came to tell him, be had 
met with ſome Challæan Diviners, who warned 
him not to go thither. But Alexander (lighted this 
Advertiſement, and went on; and when he came 
near the Walls of the Place, he ſaw a great many 
Crows fighting with one another, whereof ſome 
fell down juſt by him. After This, being private 
ly informed that Apollodorus the Governor of Bas 
Hon had ſacrificed to know what would become 
of him; he ſent for Pythagoras the Soothfayer, who 

not denying the thing, he asked him, in what con- 
dition he found the Victim? and when he told him, 

the Liver was defective in its Lobe; A terrible n. 

ſage, indeed ! ſaid Alexander. However he © 

Pythagoras no Injury, bur was much troubled that 

he negleged Nearchus's Advice, and therefore 

remained in his Camp a great while without the 

Town, removing his Tent from Place to Place, 

and failing up and down the Eupbrazes. For be- 

fides This, he was terrified by many other Prodi- 

gies, which deterred him from entering into the E 
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' ALEXANDER. 
„ A tame Af fell upon the biggeſt and hand- 
omeft Lion that he kept, and kicked him to death. 
One day he undreſſed himſelf to be angiared, and 
to play at Tennis, and when be had dene, and was 
putting his Cloaths on again, the young Men. who 
had been with him, perceived a 
King's Robes, with a Diadem 
ing ſilently upon his Throne. They asked hint, ' 
0 be was? Fo which he. gave no Anſwer a good 
while, till at laſt with ado coming to his 
ſelf, he told them, His\ Name was Dionylaues hab 
be was of Meſſenia; that for ſame Crime whereof his 
was accuſed, he had been forced ta fly his Counzny, and. 
bad made his Eſcape by Sea, and got from thence. 10 
Babylon, where be had been kept in Chains for ai lang. 
time; that that very day Serapia had appeared 
bim, had freed him from bis Chains, conduſted um 10 
that Places, and commanded him to put on ihe King's 
Robe and Diadem, aud to fi where they. 
bim, and to ſay nothing. Alexander when he heard 
this, by the Direction of his Soochſayers, pur the 
ellow to death, dut from thencefontb, da- 


upon his Head, ſit- 


- 


ſponded and grew diffident of the Protection and 


Aſſiſtance of the Gods on the one Hand, and very 
ſuſpicious of his Friends on the Other. His greateſt 
apprehenſion was of Antipaten, and his Sons, one 
of whom, Jalaus, was his chief Cup- bearer; the 
other, named Caſſander, was newly arrived out .of 
Greece, and being bred up in the Freedom of bia 
Country, the firſt time he ſaw the Barbarians a- 
dore the King, be was ſurprized at the Novelty of 
the Thing, and could not forbear laughing out a- 
loud at it; which ſo incenſed Alexander, that he 
took him by the Hair with both Hands, and vio- 
lently knocked his Head againſt the Wall. Another 
time, Caſſander would have faid ſomething in de- 
fence of Antipater, to Thoſe wha accuſed him; but 
Alrander interrupting ul What us i you ſay? D 

| 3 "you 


clad in the 
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| yon think People, if they have received no Injury, 
would come ſuch a Journey only to calumniate your Fa- 
ther? To which, when Caſſander replied, That 
this very thing was a great Evidence of their Calummy, 
for the farther they are come the farther are they got 
from thoſe. Proofs that could fare Them, and clear 


the Innocent. Alexander ſmiled at This, and ſaid, 
Thoſe are ſome of Ariſtotle's Sophiſms, which will il 
ſerve equally on both fidesz but, added he, both You and 
- qour Father ſhall be ſeverely puniſbed if it appears that 
the Complainants have received the leaſt Injuſtice at 
Your Hands. This Menace made ſuch a deep Im- 
preſſion of Fear in Caſſander's Mind, that long af- 
ter, when he was King of Macedonia, and Maſter 
of all Greece, as he was walking one day at Delphi, 
and looking on the Statues, at the Sight of That 
of Alexander, he was ſuddenly ſtruck with Horror, 
and ſhook all over, his Eyes rowled, his Head 
=. gre dizzy, and he had much ado to recoyer 
| TC We 
I When once Alexander gave way to Superſtition, 
| | his Mind grew ſo diſturbed and timorous, that if 
3 the leaſt unuſual or extraordinary thing happened, 
| he would needs have it thought a Prodigy, or a 
Preſage; and his Court ſwarmed with Diviners and 
Prieſts, whoſe Buſineſs was to ſacrifice and puriſie, 
and foretell the future. (1) So horrid a thing is In- 
credulity, and Contempt of the Gods on one Hand, 
and no leſs horrid is Superſtition on the wee 
5 | 0 whic 
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- (1) This is a Sentiment worthy ons, Purifications, and the Opinion 
of a ſound Philoſopher. Plutarch | and Advice of the Divines, is 2 


Timidity which throws a Mau into 
2 Panick at every Trifle, as if he was 
threatened with horrible Monfters, 
and tremendous Portents, and o- 


" bligeth him to have Recourſe to 


extraordinary Sacrifices, Expig:i- 


declares in Expreſs Terms that this | ſure fign that he placeth little Coo- 


fidence in God, and that he deſpi- 
ſeth his Worſhip. And all This is 
very true. | 
(2) This is a very juſt Compt 
riſon. Superſtition never reach- 
eth up to Spuls truly great, and 
Elevate 
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which like Water whoſeProperty*is always to ſub- 
fide, and preſs downwards, ſeizeth on low abject 


Spirits, filling them with ſervile Fear and Folly, as 


it did now Alenander Himſelf. But upon ſome An- 


ſwers which were brought him from the Oracle 


concerning Hepbeſtion, he laid aſide his Sorrow, and 


fell again to Sacrificing and Drinking; and having 


given Nearchus a ſplendid Entertainment, after he 


had bathed, as was his Cuſtom, juſt as he was go- 
ing to Bed, at Medinus's Requeſt he went to Sup= 
per with Him. Here he drank all that Night and 


the next Day to ſuch exceſs, as put him into a Fea- 
ver, which ſeized him, not as Some write, aſter he 
had drank off Hercules's Bowl, nor was he taken 
with a ſudden Pain in his Back, as if he had been 
ſtruck with a Lance: For Theſe are the Inventions 
of ſome Authors, who thought it became them to 
make the concluſion of ſo great an Action as tragi- 
cal and moving as they could. Axiſtobulus tells us, 
that in the Rage of his Feaver, and a violent Thirſt, 
he took a draught of Wine, upon which he fell 


into a Frenzy, and died the thirtieth of June. But 


in his own Journals we have the following Account 
of his Sickneſs: That the eighteenth of June, by rea- 
ſon of his Illneſs, he lay in his Bathing-room where it 
bad firft ſeized him; that when be had bathed, be re- 


moved into his Chamber, and ſpent that day at Dice 


with Medius. In the Evening baving waſhed and ſa- 
crificed, he eat with a good Stomach, and had bis Fea- 
ver that Night. The twentieth, after the uſual Sacri- 
fices and Bathing, de kept his Bed in the ſame Room, 
and heard Nearchus's Relation of his Voyage, and the 
Obſervations he had made concerning the Ocean. 
twenty firſt he paſſed in the ſame manner, his Feaver. 
Fill encreaſing, and had a very ill Night of it. The 


Elevated; it creeps only into low |is a Diſcourſe upon Superſtition 
groveling Minds, or! Such as have] in Plutarch's Morals very well 
been dejected by Adverſity. There] worth the reading. | 
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. . removed, and his Bed ſet by the great May Fay 
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reif Day he had a fovere- Fits, eee we 


diſcour/ed with. his principal A of aut Aol 15 
vacant Charges in tbe Army, with Men of trie 
lour.. and- Experience. The tweasy faurth, being much 
worſe, he was carried out 40. a/ſift at the Geer iet, 
Saus, erder that bis chief Commanders ſbquld wait wi 
i ihe Court, whilft tha Colonels and Captains tens 
Watch without daors. The: twenty fifth he was remo. 
ved 10 bi Palace on the other fide the River, where hg 
Kant 4 little, but bis Feaver abated not, and when the 
Commanders cane into bis Chamber, he was ſpeechleſi, 
and continued ſa the following Day. Mace» 
donians ſuppoſing he was dead, 77 with great Clar 
mours to the Gaies,, and. bis Friends ſo, that 
they mere. forced te. admit them, and let. them all paſe 
unarmed. along by his Bed-fide. The ſame-day Python 
and Seleucus being W Temple, tq enquire | 
if they ſhould bring Alexander thithers were anſwered 
the Cod, thai they ſyould not remove hing, The twenty 
eighth in the Evening he died, This Account is moſt 
of it word for Wend, as it is written in bis own 


005 At that time 15 Body had any spaten of 
his being poiſoned; but upon a diſcovery made fix 
years after, They ſay, Olympias put Many to death, 
and threw abroad the Aſhes of /alaus, who. was then 
dead, as if he had given it him. ur, Thoſe who 
affirm 4riſotle councelled Antipater to do it, and 
that by his means wholly the Poiſon was _—_— 
produce one Agnathemis for their Authar, who 
ends he had heard King Antiganus ſpeak 


(+) This is a ftrong Proof tha | That Raſhneſs and Wer inci- 
he was not poiſoned, for, general- | dent to Men, make them too apt 
ly ſpeaking, People readily run in- | to entertain Doubts and Suſpici- 
to ſuch Suſpicions on the {lighteſt | ons, though highly unjuſt and i im- | 
Probabilities, eſpecially upon the 


Death of any eminent Perſon 
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ALEXANDER 
(i) and tells us that the Poiſon was Water, deadly 
cold as Ice, diſtilling from a Rock in the Terrico- 
of Nonacris, Which they gathered like a thin 
Dave: (2) and kept in an Afs's Hoof; for it was ſo 
very cold and penetrating, that no other Veſſel 


would hold it. However, Moſt are of ane that 
hich is, 


— 
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all This is falſe, no flight evidence o 
that during the Diſſentions among the Comman- 
ders, which laſted a great many Days after his 
Death, the Body continued clear and freſh, with- 
out any ſign of ſueh Taint or Corruption, "4, 
it lay neglected in à cloſe Place, and ſultry Cli- 
mate. ; 2 b 
Roxana, who was now with Child, and upon that 
account much honoured by the Macedonians, being 
jealous of Statira, ſent for her by a Counterfeit Let- 
ter, as if Alexander had been ſtill alive; and when 
. ſhe had her in her power, killed Her and her Si- 
ſter, and threw their Bodies into a Well, which 
they filled up with Earth, not without the privity 
and aſſiſtance of Perdiccas, who at this time under 
the ſhelter of Aridaus, whom he carried about with 
him for his own ſecurity, bore the 8 ſway of 
Any. Arideus Himſelf, who was Pbilip's Son, by 
one Philinna, an obſeure common Strumpet, was 
a Man of weak Parts, by reaſon of his Indiſpoſition 
of Body, which was neither natural to him, nor 
contracted of itſelf; for in his Childhood he was 
quick- witted, and hopeful enough, but cauſed by 
Drinks that Olympiss gave him, which not only 
impaired his Health, but weakened his Under» 
ſanding, - + . | 


(1) Nongcris was a Town in} (z) It may be fo, but how 
Arcadia, near which there was a | could they convey it ſo far as from 
Rock, from whence "flowed a | Arcadia to Babylon? What could 
Water of ſo deadly cold a Nature, | hinder its evaporating and piercing 
that they gave it the Name of die | throogh/ the Sropple of this AG 
Shgian Mater. I Hoof Bo 
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(2) he reſolved to: 


Cornelia, Daughter to Cinna (the We 
& Uſurper). from Cæſar her Husband; "but 
being unable to compaſs it either 


Hopes or Fears, confiſcated her Dowry. D 
groung of Hha's Hatred to Cæſar, was che Al; 
1 


ance between Him and 


(1) Some Authors are of Opi- | 
nion that this Life of Cæſir is 
imperfe&, and that the Beginning 
is wanting; but this Conjecture 
is ill founded. Plutarch paſſeth 
over the firſt Years in Ceſar's 
Life, becauſe nothing illuſtrious 
occurred in them till ia oppoſi- 
tion to Sylla he refuſed to divorce 
Cornelia, He falls at once upon 


Marius for Maree 
make a Figure. . + 
1 He married beg act. 
ſtanding he had been conte 
whilſt very young to Gaffn 
Lady of a Conſular Family, ind 
very wealthy. He thought nor 
to follow the Example of "Bj 


who on pur to make” 1 
Court „ payne Amis. 
, to whom he © 


Cinna's Wife 


that Pact where he firſt begins to 


been married. 


Elder 
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JULIUS CASAR „ 
Elder married Julia, = 4 Aunt by the Fathers 
fide, and had by her the 15 Marius, who. 
conlequently was Cæſar's Couſin- german. And 
though at firſt, in the Heat of his Tyranny and 
Hurry of Buſineſs, Cæſar was overlooked by Sylla, 
(1) he could not lie ſtill, but preſented himſelf to 
the People as a Candidate for the Prieſthood, though - 
he was yet under Age. Bur Hylla, by his under- 
hand Management, ſo carried it, that Cæſar fell \ 
ſhort of his Pretenſions; and in a Conſult of Friends 
to take him off, when it was urged by Some, that 
it was not worth his while to contrive the Death 
of a Boy, he anſwered, That they knew little, 
who did not ſee many Marius's in that Boy. Ceſar, 
upon notice of This, lay concealed a long while 
among the Sabines, often changing his Quirters ; 
'till one Night, as he was removing his Lodging 
for his Health, he fell into the Hands of Sylla's 
| Soldiers, who were ſearching thoſe Parts in order 

to apprehend Such as had abſconded. Cz/ar, by a 
Bribe of Two Talents, prevailed with Corneliut 
their Captain to let him go, and was no ſooner, 
diſmiſt, but he put to Sea, and made for Bithynia. 
After a ſhort ſtay there with Nicomedes the King, 
in his Paſſage back, he was taken near the Iſland 
Pharmacuſa by ſome Pirates, who at that time 
with ſome great Ships, and a vaſt number of ſmal- 
ler Veſſels, infeſted thoſe Seas. When ar firſt 


(i) Some learned Criticks have] Cornelia the Daughter of Cinns, 
righ!ly obſerved that Plutarch is] by the Help of whoſe Intereſt, 
miltaken in this Particular; for] and That of Marius, he was de- 
It is not true that Ceſ#r did not | clared Flamin Dialis, the Prieſt 
tand for the Prietthood *till] of Jupiter. After This Sylla, who + 
Ss Government, and that] was now become abſolute, ear- 
when he did ſtand for it Sylla] neſtly preſſing him to divorce- 
made an 'Tntereft againſt him. It | Cornelia, and Caſar obſtinately 
Is evident from Hiſtory that | refuſing, he deprived him of that 
Ceſar in the ſevententh Year of | Office. In this Manner we find 
his Age breaking through his Ob- | it related by Velleins, and Sweto- 
gations to Coſſuta, married \ nis. ? ; 
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Ranſom, he ſmiled at them, as not, underſtanding 

the Value of their Priſoner, and voluntarily en- 
aged to give em Fifty. He preſenily 9 | 
hoſe about him to ſeveral Places to. raiſe the Mos 


and two Attendants: Vet he made ſo little of 
them, that when he had a mind to ſleep, he would 
ſend to them, and command Silence. 
For thirty eight Days, with all the Freedom in 
the World he uſed Exerciſe, and Gamed amo 
them, as if they not been his Keepers, but h 
Guards. He wrote Verſes, and Speeches, and 
made them his Auditors, and Thoſe who did not 
admire chem, he called to their Faces Hliterate and 
Barbarous, and would often in raillery threaten to 


of thoſe bloody Villains, with only one =T 


hang them. They were mightily. taken with This, 


and attributed his free way of talking to a kind of 
Simplicity, and juvenile N cap ſoon as bis 
Ranſom. was come from Miletus, he paid it, and 
was diſcharged ; ſoon after which he Mannedſome 
Ships at the Mile/ian Port, and went in purſuit of | 
the Pirates, whom he ſurprized as they were yet 

at an Anchor, and took moſt of them. Their Mo- 
ney he made Prize, and the Men be fecured in 
Priſon at Pengamus, and preſently applied himſelſ 


to Junius, who was then Governor of Aja, to 


whoſe Office it belonged, as Pretor, to determine 


Money, (for the Sum was conſiderable) He 


would think at his leiſure what to do with the Priſo- 


ners; upon which Ce/ar took his leave of him, and 
went for Pergamus, where he ordered the Pirates 
to be brought forth and crucified z the Puniſhment 
he had often threatned them with, whilſt he was 
in their Hands, and they little dreamed he was in 
earneſt, | 8 | * 


JULIUS SAR ug 
N In the mean time $y/la's Power deelined, and 
; Ceſar's Friends adviſed him to return to Rome; 
but he went off to Rhodes, and entered himſelf in 
the School of (t) olloniat, Molon's Son, a fa- 
mous Rhetorician, one who had the Reputation 
of a well-tempered* Man, and had Cirero at that 
time for his Auditor. Ceſar was by Nature ex- 
cellently framed for a perſect Staxes · man, and 
Orator, and took ſuch Pains to improve his Ge- 
nius this way, that without difpute de might chal- 
lenge the Second Place Men of that Cha- 
he More he did not aim at, as chuſing to be 
Firſt rather amongſt Men of Arms and Power ; 
and therefore never roſe up to that pitch of Hlo- 
quence to which Nature , would have carried him, 
being diverted by thofe Expeditions and Deſigns, 
which at length gained him the Empire. And he 
Himſelf, in his Anſwer to Ciceros Panegytic on 
Cato, defires his Reader not to compare the plain 
Diſcourſe of a Soldier with the Harangues of an 
Orator, who had not only fine Parts, but had em- 
ployed his whole Life in this one Study, — 
When he was returned to Rome, he accuſed Do- 
labella of Male- Adminiſtration, and many Cities of 
Greece came in to atteſt it. Dolabella was acquit- 
ted ; and Czar, in return of the Favours he had 
received from the Grzcians, aſſiſted them in their. 
Proſecution of P. Antonius for Bribery before M. 
Lacullus Prætor of Macedonia. In this Cauſe he 
prevailed ſo far, that Antonius was forced to appeal 
(.) According to Swetonins, 1 and Cicero, He was often called 
Ceſar had before this Adventure | Molon ſimply; without the Addition 
of the Pirares ſtudied at Rome | of the other Appellative, which | 
under Apollonius; but Plutarch] would be very ridiculous it he | l 
very improperly makes Two | was the Son of Molen. Plutarch _ 
Men of One in this Place. I: | falls into the ſame Miſtake in the | [ 
Was not the Father of 4 „Lee of Gtero, 8s Rualdus has — 
but He Himſelf was called Molon, 2s | obſeryc d. 
it appears in õuetonius, Quintilian,, 
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to the 'Tribunes at Nome, alledging, That in Greece 


he could not have fair Play againſt. Græciang. In 


his Pleadings at Nome he appeared with all the 
SGraces of an Orator, and gained much upon the 
Affections of the People by the eaſineſs of his Ad- 
dreſs and Converſation, in which he was accom- 
pliſhed beyond what could be expected from his 


Age. His Intereſt grew ſtill inſenſibly greater by 
the open Houſe he kept, and e of 
his Entertainments: His Enemies lighted , the 


growth of it at firſt, in expectation it would ſoon 


tail, when his Money was gone; whilſt in the mean 
time it was firmly ſettled among the Common 
People. When his Power at laſt was fixed, and 
not to be controlled, and now openly tended to the 
altering of the whole Conſtitution, they wette 


aware too late, that there is no Beginning ſo mean, 


which continued Application will not make conſ- 
derable, and that ſmall Dangers, by being deſpiſed 
at firſt, become at laſt irreſiſtible. Cicero was the 
Arſt who had any Suſpicions of his Deſigns upon 
the Government, and (as a good Pilot is apprehen- 


five of a Storm when the Sea is calmeſt) ſaw the 


deligning Temper of the Man through this dif 
guiſe of good Humour and Affability, and ſaid 
upon it; In all his other Actions and Intrigues 1 
plainly diſcaver the air of a Tyrant ; but when I ſet 
his. Haig lie in ſo exact order, and obſerve him ſq-oftes 
adjuſting it (1) with his Finger, 1 cannot imagine it 


Should enter into ſuch a Man's Thoughts to ſubvert the 


Roman State. But of this more hereafter. - 


(1) This was the common Scalhit. quid 1 { 


termof R ch towards effe- velle! Virum. 
minate Perſons, Igna vos, witneſs ; 2 
And this Line in Juvenal. | 


this Epigram. 
Qui digits uns ſcalpunt C. 
The 


et: Die qui caput un 
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JULYUS CESAR | 
The firſt Proof he had of the People's good 
Will to him, was, when he carried a Tribuneſhip, 
in the Army againſt C. Popilius. A ſecond and 
clearer Inſtance, of their Favour appeared upon his 
making an Excellent Oration in Praiſe of his Aunt 
Julia, Wife to Marius, publickly in the Forum: 
At whoſe Funeral he was ſo bold as to bring forth 
the Images of Marius, which till then no body. - 
durſt produce ſince the Government came inta 
Sylla's: Hands, Marius's Party having from that 
time been declared Enemies to the State. For 
when Some upon this Occaſion exclaimed againft 
Cæſar, the People on the other ſide were taken 
with the Action, and received it with very great 
Applauſe; admiring him for having revived in the 
City thoſe Honours of Marius, which for ſo long 
time had been buried. It had always been the Cu- 
ſtom at Rome to make Funeral Orations in praiſe of | 
Ancient Matrons, but there was no Precedent of 
any upon young Women, till Cæſar firſt made one 
upon the Death of his own Wife. This alſo pro- 
cured him Favour, and by this ſhew of A iow 
| he got the Hearts of the People, who looked up- 
on him as a Man of great Tenderneſs and extraor - 
dinary Good-nature. _ 3 FP BEE, 7 
When he had buried his Wife, he went Quæſtor 
into Spain under Antiſtius Yeter, who was Pretor, 
whom he honoured ever after, and made his Son 
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it Nele; .when He himſelf came to be Prætor. 
the hen he was out of that Office, he married Pom- 


peia, his third Wife, having then a Daughter by 

Cornelia his firſt Wife,whom he afterwards matched 

to Pompey the Great. 2s 3 
He was ſo profuſe in his Expences, that before 

he had any publick Employment, he was in debt 

; thirteen hundred Talents. Some thought that 

| by being ar ſo great' a charge ro be popular, he 

changed a real and ſolid Good, for what was fhort 
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and uncertain: But in truth he purchaſed what 
was of the greateſt Value at an inconſiderable rate. 
When he was made Surveyor of the Appian Way, 
he disburſt beſides the publick Money a great Sum 
out of his private Purſe; and when he was Adil, 
he provided ſuch a number of Gladiators, (1) that 
he entertained the People with three hundred and 
2 feveral Duels; and by his great Liberality 
and Magnificence in Shews, in Pomps, and pub- 
lick Feaſtings, obſcured the Glory of All who went 
before him, and gained ſo much upon the People, 
that every one was ready to invent new Offices, 
and new Honours, for him, in return to his Muni- 
Rene. CORE. NY 
There being two Factions in the City, One for 
Fylla, which was very powerful, the Other for 
Marius, which was then broken, and in a very low 
condition, he was deſirous to raiſe it again, and to 
bring it over to his Intereſt : To this end, whillt 
he was in the height of his Repute with the Peo- 
plc, for the Magnificent Shews he gave as Adik, 
e ordered Marias's Images and Statues, with the 
1 Enfigns of his Victories, to be carried 
ivately in the Night, and placed in the Capitol. 
Next Morning, when Some ſaw them glittering 
with Gold, and curiouſly wrought with Taſer [le 
ons of Miarin;'s Exploits over the Cimbrians,. t 7 
were ſurprized at the Boldneſs of Him who h 
ſet them up, nor was it difficult to gueſs who it 
| was. The Fame of this ſoon ſpread, and brought 
together a great Concourſe of People: Some pre- 
ſently cried out that Cæſar had Deſigns upon the 
Government, becauſe he had revived thoſe Ho- 
nours which were buried by the Laws, and Decree 


(1) Saetonins tel's us be had\ were forced to limit the Numbe'» 
raiſed a very great Number ot | io that he exhibited fewer than be 
Gladiators, which made his Ene- | intended. Aliquanto paucioribvh 
mies ſo jealous of him that they \ 4am deſtinaverar, patibns. of 


JULIUS CESAR. 
of the Senate; that This was done to ſound the 
Temper of the People, whom he had prepared be- | 
fore, and to try whether they were tame enough {EN | 
to bear his Humour, and would. quictly give way 
to his Innovations. However Marius's Party — 
Courage; and it is incredible what, a multitude of 


129 | 


| 

them appeared on a ſudden, and came ſhouring, in- | 

to the Capitol. Many of them at the fight of Ma- | 
. rius's Picture wept for Joy, and Ceſar was highly | 
extolled as the only Perſon, . who was a Relation | 

worthy of Marius. Upon This the Senate met, | 
and Catulus Luctatius, one of the. moſt Eminent | 
Romans of that Time, ſtood up, and accuſed Cz/ar, 
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cloſing his Speech with this remarkable Saying z 
Cæſar no longer undermines the Government, but openly 
plants. his Batteries againſt it. But when Cæſar 
had made an. Apology. for Himſelf, and. ſatisfied the 
Senate, his Admirers were very much animated, 
and adviſed him not to depart from his own 
Thoughts for any one, ſince he was likely to get 
the better of them All in a little time, and to 
ihe firſt Man in the State with the Peoples Con- 
r 
At the ſame time Metellus the High- Prieſt died; 
and Catulus and Iſauricus, Perſons of known Repu- 
tation, and who bore a great weight in the Senate, 
were Competitors for the Office; yet Cæſar woul 
not give way to them, but preſented himſelf to the 
People as a Candidate againſt them. The ſeveral 
Intereſts ſeeming very equal, Catulus, who becauſe 
he had the moſt Honour to loſe, was the moſt ap- 
prehenſive of the Event, ſent to Gear to buy him 
off, with Offers of a great Sum of Money: But 
he ſaid, He would provide a larger Sum than That 10 
carry on the Competition. Upon the day of Election, as 
bis Mother conducted him out of doors with Tears 
in her Eyes, he ſaluted her, and ſaid; Well Mother, 
to-day you'll ſee me either High» Prieſt, or an Exile. 
Vor. VI. | When 
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130 Aenne 
When the Votes were taken, after a great ſtrug- 
gle, he carried it, and by That gave —— 

nd Nobility reaſon to fear he might now draw on 
the People to the greateſt height of Arrogance. 
Whereupon Piſo and Catulus found fault with Cj- 
cero for letting Cæſar eſcape, when in the Conſpi- 
racy of Catiline he had given the Government ſuch 
advantage againſt him. For Catiline, who had de- 
figned not only to change the preſent State of Af. 
fairs, but to ſubvert the whole Conſtitution, and 
confound All, had Himſelf eſcaped; by reaſon the 
Evidence was not full againſt him, they hoy 
not yet gone to the bottom of his Deſign. By 
he had left Lentulus and Cethegus in the City, to 
fapply his Place in the Conſpiracy : Whether they 
bad any ſecret Encouragement and Aſſiſtance from 
Cæſar is uncertain; This is certain, that they were 
fully convicted in the Senate, and when Cicero the 
Conſul asked the ſeveral Opinions of the Senators, 
how they would have them puniſhed, All who 
ſpake before Cæſar ſentenced them to Death; but 
Ceſar ſtood up, and made a ſet Speech, wherein 
he told them, That he thought it without Precedent, 
and not juſt, to take away the Lives of two Perſons of 
their Birth and Quality, before they were fairly tried, 
unleſs there was an abſolute neceſſity for it; but that 

7 they were kept confined in any Town which Cicero 

imſelf ſhould chuſe till Catiline was defeated, tht 
the Senate might in peace and at their leiſure dettr- 
mine what was beſt to be done. This Sentence of 
his carried ſo much appearance of Humanity, and 
he gave it ſo good an air by his Speech, that not 
only Thoſe who ſpoke after him cloſed with it, 
but even They who had before given a contrary O- 
Pinion, now came over to His; 'till it came about 
to Catulus, and Cato's turn to ſpeak. They warmly 
oppoſed it; and Cato inſinuated in his Speech ſome 
Suſpicions of Cæſar Himſelf, and preſt the Magee 


Execution. As Ce/ar was going out of the Senate; 
Citeru ran 


1 


JULIUS\CASAR: 
— Crimichls wee given up! 20-Tafet 


many of the young Man whor:gitarded 
in — tees. Swords to aſſaulti him. But 
Curio, 2s it is ſaid, threw bis Gown over him, and 
conveyed him out, and Ciao Himſelf, gave a 81 
to his / Guards, Who watched the Motions of his 
Eye, not td kill him, either for fear of the'P ; 
or becauſe he thought the Murder unjuſt and ille- 
gal. If This be true, I wonder how Tully came to 
omit it in the Book: which he wrote concerning 
his — — — — afterwards — 
not making uſe of ſo good an Opportunity a 
Cæſar yan fear of the Populace, who mightily 
favoured hib F202 2: 


Some time after, when Ceſar went into the Se- 
nate to clear himſelf of ſome Suſpicions he lay un- 


der, he found great Clamours raiſed againſt him, 
whereypon the Senate ſitting longer than ordinary 
the People went up. to.rhe Houſe in a Tumult, ar 

beſet it, demanding Cæſan, and requiring them to 


diſmiſs him. Upon this Cato much fearing a Mu- 


tiny from the poorer ſort, who are always the In- 
cendiaries in a Rebellion, and who now placed all 
their Hopes in Cæſar, perſuaded che Senate to give 
them a Monthly Allowance of Corn, which put 
the Commonwealth to the extraordinary Charge of 
fifty five thouſand Crowns a Year. This Expe- 
dient removed all Fears for the preſent, and very 


nuch weakened Ceſar's Power, who at that time 
was juſt going to be made Prætor, and conſequent- 


ly would haye been more formidable by his Office, 

ut there was no diſturbance during his Prætor- 
ſhip, only what Misfortune he met with in his own 
Domeſtick Affairs. 

P. Clodius was a Perſon well deſcended, Eminent 
both for his Riches and Eloquenice, but in Lewd- 
nels and Impudence exceeded the very worſt of 

- 12 Thoſe 
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Thoſe: who were remarkable for rheir Debauchery, 


He was in-Love'wirh' Pompeia, Ceſar's Wife, and 
She had no Averſionto Him. But there were ſtrict 


Guards on her Apartmen | 
relia, who was a diſcteer Woman, being continual- 
about her, made an Interview very dangerous and 
ifficult. (1) The Roman have a Goddeſs which 
they call eh good Goudeſi, the ſame with Her, whom 
the Greets call Gynæcea, that is, the Goddeſs of tbe 
Women The Phrygians, who claim a peculiar Ti- 


ent, and Ce/ar*'s Mother Au- 


and whither neither the moſt profli- 
gate Mictedneſe, nor determined Im- 


tle to her, ſay ſhe was Mother to Midas The No- 
mans pretend ſhe was one of the Dryads, and mar- 
ried to Faunus The Grecians affirm that ſhe is that 
Mother of Bacchus, whoſe Name is not to be ut- 
tered: For this Reaſon the Women who celebrate 


her Feſtival, cover the Tents with Vine- branches, 


and according to the Fable, a Conſecrated Dragon 


. 


(1) We learn from Cicero all 
at i8 to be known of that God- 
eſs, and of the Sacrifices offered 
to her. Itis in 2 — 
ruſpicum reſponſes, again Ws, 
l bis what Sacrifice is there 
fo ancient as That which is derived 
down to us from our firſt Kings, 
and is co-equal with Rome itſelf? 
What Sacrifice is there ſo private 
and iſecret as That which is concealed 
not only from the Eyes of the Cu- 
rious and Inquiſarve, but fions the 
Sight even of mcuriows Paſſengers, 


the Roman People, which is per- 


ed in the Houſe of the Chi 
— — — of * 


known Ceremonies, and to God- 


 deſs whoſe Name to know is 
. Nc. Since therefore at 
the very time 9 — this Adven- 
ture happened, the Ceremonies 
rat in that Sacrifice were a'- 
ſolutely anknown to the People, 
and locked- up under ſo religious 
2 Secrecy, that All were ignorent 
even of the very Name of the 
Goddeſs: Werare not to wonder 


pudence, ever yet preſumed to enter i 
This Sacrifice no Man living but 
Clodius ever was ſo impious 4s to 
violate: No Man but Clodius ever 
ſhewed his Face at it; no Man but 


it Plutarch leaves us 4 little in the 
Dark as to that Point. One thing 
indeed ſeems ſomething unac- 
countable, which is This; Cxer 
(ich the Men were forbid the 
Knowledpe of ber Name, but that 


He was ever ſo irreligious as to pro- [it was revealed to the Women, 


fane it, or ſo much as think with- 
ove the utmoſt ge aſſiſling at 
it. This Sacrifice which is per form- 
rd by the Veſtal Virgins, which is 


how then could it remain ſuch 2 
Secret ? This is much to the 
nour of the Komes Ladies. 
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is placed near the Statue of the Goddeſs, It is not 


lawſul for a Man to be by, nor ſo much. as in the 


Houſe, whilſt the Sacred Rites are celebrated, but 


the Women by themſelves perform ſuch Holy Of- 
fices, as are much a- kin 60 Thoſe uſed in the So- 


lemnity · ſacred co Orpheus. " 'When the Feſtival 


comes, the Husband, who is always either Conſul 
or Prætor, and with Him every Male- creature, quits 
the Houſe; the Wife then taking it under her Gare 
prepares it for the Solemnity, which is-performec 
chiefly in the Night- time, attended with Dancing, 


and ſeveral ſorts of Muſick. As Pompeia was at 


that time Celebrating this Feaſt, Cladius, who as 
yet had no Beard, and ſo. thought ro paſs undiſco- 
vered, took upon him the Habit and Diſguiſe of a 


Singing- Woman, having the Air of a young Girl, 


and went to Cæſar's Houſe. . Finding the Doors 


open, he was without any ſtop introduced by a 


young Maid, who was in the Intrigue. . She pre- 


ſently ran to tell Pompeia, but not returning ſo ſoon 


as he expected, he grew uncaſy in waiting for her, 


and therefore left his Poſt, and traverſed the Houſe 
from one Room to another, ſtill taking Care to a- 


void the Lights, till at laſt Aurelia's Woman met 
him, and invited him to ſuch Recreations, as the 
Women uſe among themſelves. He refuſed to com- 
Ply; bur ſhe preſently pulled him forward, an 15 

ed him who he was, and whence? Clodius tol 
her he--waited for Aura, one of Pompeia's Maids, 
and fo betrayed himſelf by his Voice: Upon which 
the Woman ſhrieking, ran into the Company where 
there were Lights, and cried out, ſhe had diſcove- 
ied a Man. The Women were all in a Fright: 
Aurelia preſently threw a Veil over the Ceremonies, 
a ſtop to the Orgia, and having ordered the 
oors to be ſhut, ran about with Lights to find 
Clodius, who was got into the Maid's Room that 
he had come in with, and was ſeized there. The 
. 13 Women 
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Women knew him, and drove him out of Doors, 
and preſently, though it was yer Night, went home 
to tell t Husbands the'Story. the Morni 

it was all about ' Town, what an eee 
Chains had made, and All agreed de ought to 

puniſhed as an Offender, - nor only aguinſt Thoſe 
whom he had Affronted, bur alſo againſt the Pub- 
lick, and the Gods: Upen which one of the Tri- 


bunes accuſed bim of prophaning the 
and ſome of the Principal - 3 Hop 


Holy Rires, 
me in, and 


witnefſfed againſt him, 979 — other hor- 
f In 


rible Crimes, he had been guilty 0 


eſt with his 


own Siſter, who was married to Lucullus. But the 
People ſet themſelves againſt the Intereſt of the 


Nobility, and defended Ciodius; which was of great 
ſervice to him with the Judges, who were at a 
ng afraid to provoke the Commonalty. Cæſur 
prefently diſmiſt Pompeia, but being ſummoned'as 


nd, 


a Witneſs againſt Clodius, ſaid, He had "nothing t0 
charge him with. This looking like a Paradox, the 
Accuſers asked him, Nhy then he parted with his 


Fife ? Ceſar replied, Becauſe I cannot bear that my 
ſuſyefted. Some ſay that 


Ceſar ſpake This as his Thought; Others, that he 
did it to'gratify the People, who he ſaw were ve- 


4 ſhould be ſo much as 


Indi to ſave Clodius. 


(1) This has been tranſlated moſt! 


of the Fudges giving their Opinions 
in confuſed Terms, The Words in 
the Original are Tdi TA:iSor d- 
x45ov du Ne Tols p- 
Yyuast rde  YIoues dmod\r 
Jö, moſt! of the Fudges jum- 
bling That, with other Affairs, gave 
their Opinions upon All at once, as 
it were in a Lump. Plutarch meant 
in this Place to render in Greek 
that Latin Expreſſion, ferre Sen- 


So Clodius got clear of 


Indictment, (1) moſt of the Judges giving their 


Opinions 


tentias per Saturam; and becauſe 
that Language would not admit 
of a litteral Tranſlation he gave it 
an explanatory one, which 1s ! 
Buſineſs of every judicious Trat- 
ſlator, when he meets with a den- 
tence or Expreſſion that will not 
paſs eaſily out of one Langue 
into Another. The Romans 

led it ferre Sententias per Saturam, 
when in giving their Opinion up- 


on one Point, t ye it like- 
n one ol „ they ga wil 


n 
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Opinions upon ſeveral Cauſes at the fame time, that 
they might not be in 
Condemning him, nor in Diſgrace with the Nobi- 
lity by Aequitting hig 

The Province of (1) Spain fell to Cæſar's Lot at 


. 


the Expirationof his Prætorſhip, but he found him- 


ſelf in ill Cireumſtances with his Creditors, who, 
as he was going off, came upon him, and were ve- 
ry preſſing and importunatez which made him ap- 
ply himſelf to Craſſas, who was the richeſt Man in 
Rome, but wanted Cæſar's Vigour and Warmth to 
ſet up againſt Pompey. Craſſus took upon him to 
ſatisfy, thoſe Creditors which were moſt uneaſy to 
him, and would not be put off any longer, and en- 
gaged himſelf to the value of eight hundred and 
thirty Talents: Upon which Cæſar was now at 
Liberty to go to his Province. In his Journey as 
be was croſſing the Alps, and paſſing by a ſmall Vil- 
lage of the Barbarians, which was ſtocked with but 
few Inhabitants, and Thoſe. wretchedly Poor, his 
Friends ſmiled, and asked him by way of Rail- 


lery, If there were any Canvaſing for Officers there; 


any Contention Which ſhould he Uppermoſt, or Feuds of 
great Men One againſt Another ? To which Ceſar 
made anſwer very ſeriouſly, For my part I bau ra- 


Danger from the People by 
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wiſe upon many Others at the Judges were obliged to paſs adi 
1 


fame time. In This before us if] ſt 


the Judges had pronounced ſingly 
upon Clodius, — — 
bim, they would have provoked 
the People ; whereas blending his 
Cauſe, as they did, with many O- 
thers, they made it pals almoſt un- 
obſerved in a"Crowd with little 
Notice or Reflection. When they 
came to underſtand the Inconye- 
fence arifing from this way of 
Proceeding, the Practice of judg- 
Lege Cecilia & Didia, and the 


Sentence upon every diſtin 
Fact, which was called divider! 
Sententiam. 1 
(i) They who are not convert 
fant in the Roman Antiquities wi 
be apt to conclude from this Paſ- 
(age that Cuſar had the Govern- 
ment of all Spain conferred upon 
him; whereas the farther Spain 
only fell to his Lot, ex Praturd 
ulteriorem ſortitus Hiſpaniam, faith 
Suttonius, which comprehended La- 
ſitania and Betica, that is Fertu- 
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ther be the Firſt Man among theſe Fellows, than the Se- 
cond Man in Rome, It is ſaid that another time 
whilſt he was in Spain, and reading at a leiſure Hour 
the Hiſtory of Alexander, he ſate a great while ve» 
ry thoughtful, and at laſt burſt out into Tears. His 
Friends were ſurprizet, and asked him the Reaſon 
of it. Do you think (ſaid he) I have not juſt Cauſe 
to weep, when 1 confider that Alexander at my Ape 
. bad conquered ſo many Nations, and I bave all this 
time done nothing that is Memorable ? I 
As ſoon as he came into Spain he was very active, 


and in a few Days had got together ten new Com- 


anies of Foot, to thoſe twenty which were. chere 
fore: With Theſe he marched againſt the Gal 
Leci and Lufitani, conquered them, and advancing 
as far as the Ocean, ſubdued other Nations, which 
never before had been ſubject to the Romans. Ha- 
ving managed his Military Affairs with good Suc- 
ceſs, he was equally happy in the Courſe of his Ci- 
vil Government: For he eſtabliſhed a good Under- 
ftanding amongſt the ſeveral States, and took eſpe · 
cial Care to heal the Differences betwixt Debtors 
and Creditors. He ordered that the Creditor ſhould 
receive two Thirds of the Debtor's yearly Income, 
and that the other Third ſhould remain to the Deb- 
tor Himſelf, 'till by this Methgd the whole Debt 
was at laſt diſcharged. This Conduct made him 
leave his Province with a fair Reputation; though 
He carried off great” Wealth himſelf, and enriched 
his Soldiers, who therefore Complimented him with 
the Title of Emperor. | 
There is a Law among the Romans, that whoe» 
ver defires the Honour of a Triumph muſt ſtay with- 
out the City, and expect his Anſwer : And Ano- 
ther, that Thoſe who put in for the Conſulſhip ſhall 
appear perſonally upon the place: Ceſar was come 
home at the very time of chuſing Conſulsz and be- 


7 


ing in a ſtrait between theſe to oppoſite 1 


JULIUS cESAR. 


ſent to the Senate to deſire, that ſince he was obli- 
ed to be abſent, he might 1 for the Conſul- 


ſhip by Proxy. Cato being backed by the Law, 
at firſt oppoſed his Requeſt; afterwards perceiving 
that Cæſar had prevailed with a great part of the 
Senate to comply with it, he made it his Buſineſs 
to gain time, and waſted an whole Day in Harangues. 
i) ot ty which Cæſar thought fit to let the Ti- 
amph fall, and purſued the Conſielſbip. He advances 
therefore preſently, and enters upon a Project which 
deceived all but Cato. This was the reconcilin 
of Craſſus and Pompey, who then bore the greate 
weight in Rome. There had been a Miſunderſtand- 
ing between them, but Ceſar had the Dexterity 
to make up all Matters; and by this means 
ſtrengthened himſelf by the united Power of Both; 
and ſo privately undermined the Government, un- 
der the covert of an Action which carried in it all 
the appearance of a good Office. For it was not 
the Quarrel betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, as moſt Men 
imagine, which was the Foundation of the Civil 
Wars, but their Union; the conſpiring at firſt to 
ſubvert the Ariſtocracy, and Quarreling at laſt be- 
twixt themſelves which ſhould be Monarch. Cato, 
who often foretold what the Conſequence of this 
Alliance would be, had then the Character of a ſul- 
len and buſy Man, and afterwards 'the Reputation 
of a wiſe but unfortunate Counſellor. Thus Cæſar 
being doubly guarded with the Intereſt of Craſſut 
and Pompey, was promoted to the Conſulate, and 
declared publickly with Calpurnius Bibulus. 

When he was fixed in his Office he brought in 
Bills, which would have been preferred with bet» 
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(u) Indeed the Conſulſhip was | and gave him Time and Opporto- 
much more valuable than the Tri- | nity to accompliſh the Detigns, he 
umph, which was an Honour of | had been forming. He wiſely 


llhip was a-Power of Duration, 


—_ 


one day only; whereas the Con- quitted the Shew for the Sub- 
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Grace by a bold mutinous, Tribune, than by 2 
onſul ; in which he propoſed Tranſplantation of 
Colonies, and Diviſion of Lands, on purpoſe to o- 
blige the Commonalty. The: beſt and moſt. ho- 
nourable of the Senators oppoſed it, upon which, 
having long waited for ſuch a colourable Pretence, 
he openly; proteſted how unwillingly he was forged is 
appeal 0 the People, and that the Rigour and Oppaſi- 
tion of the Senate had driven him upon the fatal 
eefity of flying to Them for their Protection. Which 
he. did accordingly, and having Craſſus on one ſide 
of him, and Pompey on the other, he asked them 
Two, Whether they conſented to the Bills he had 
opoled? They owned their Aſſent, upon which 
e deſired them to aſſiſt him againſt Thoſe who with 
Sword in Hand had threatened to oppoſe him. 
They engaged they would, and Pompey added far- 
ther, That he would not only meet their Swords with 
Sword in Hand, but that he would bring @ Butk- 
ler with him beſides. This Speech the Nobles re- 
ſeared, as neither ſuitable to his Gravity, nor be- 
coming the Reverence due to that Aſſembly, but 
ſuch as had an air of Levity and Raſnneſs: But the 
People were pleaſed with it. NI 
Car, that he might work himſelf yer deeper 
into the Intereſt of Pompey, gave him his Daugh- 
ter Julia in Marriage, who had. before been con- 
tracted to Servilius Cæpio, and told Servilius he ſhould 
have Powpey's Daughter, who was not unprovided 
neither, but deſigned for Sylla's Son, Fauſftus. A 
little time after Cæſar married Calpurnia, the Dau 
ter of Piſo, and made Piſo Conſul for the Year fol- 
lowing. Cato exclaimed loudly againſt This, 


proteſted with a great deal of Warmth, that it was 
intollerable the Government ſhould be proſtituted 
by Marriages, and that they ſhould advance one 
another ro the Commands of Armies, Provinces, 


and other great Poſts, by the Intereſt of Women. 
5 y — Bibulus, 


7 
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Bibulus, Ceſar's Collegue, finding it was to no 
purpoſe to oppoſe his Bills, but — dan- 
ger of being murdered in the Forum, as alls was 
Cato, confined himſelf to his Houle, and there 
wore out the remaining part of his Conſulſhip. 
Pompey,, when he was married, preſently. filled the 
Forum with Soldiers, and fo: ſecured to the People 
their new Laws, and to Cz/ar the Government of 
all Gaul, both on This and the other {ide of the 
Alps, together with Ilyricum, and the Command 
of four Legions for five Years. Cato made ſome 
$ attempts againſt theſe Proceedings, but was ſent to 
Priſon by Ce/ar, who imagined he would appeal to 
the Tribunes. But when Cæſar ſaw that he went 
along without ſpeaking a Word, and not only the 
Nobility diſreliſhed it, but that the People alſo out 
of their Veneration to Cat's Virtue. waited on him, 
and by their Silence and 1 Looks, expreſſed 
a great concern for him; he Himſelf privately de- 


the other Senators, ſome few of them attended the 
Houſe; the reſt being diſguſted abſented themſelves. 
Aence Confidius, a very old Man, tobk occaſion 
one Day to tell Cæſar, that the Senators did not meet 
becauſe they were afraid of his Soldiers, Cæſar pre- 
ſently asked him, Vy don't You then out of the ſame 
fear keep at home? To which the old Man replied, 
that Age was bis guard againſt Fear, and that the 
ſmall Remains of his Life were not worth much Cau- 
tron, 1 

But the fouleſt thing that was done in Cæſar's 
Conſulſhip, was his Promoting Cladius to be Tri- 
bunez that very Clodius who attempted to diſho- 
nour his Bed, and who contrary to all Piety had 
polluted the Holy and Myſterious Vigils. Him he 
one preferred on purpoſe to pull down Cicero, nor did 
ces, Ceſar take the Field 'till they had oyerpowered 
nen. bim, and driven him out of ahh. | > 

ulus, Thus 
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fired one of the Tribunes to reſcue Cato. As for 


Thus far have we deduced Cæſar's Conduct be- 
fore the Wars of Gaul. After This he ſeems to 
have begun his Courſe afreſh, and to have entered 
upon a new and different Scene of Action. 'The 
Progreſs of thoſe Battels which he afterwards fought, 
and rhoſe many Expeditions in which he ſubdued 
the Gauls, ſnew him to have been à Soldier and 
General, not in the leaſt inferior to any of thoſe 
great and admired Commanders, who have appear- 

ed at the Heads of Armies. For if we compare 
him with the Fabii, the Metelli, the Scipio s, and 
with Thoſe who were his Contemporaries, or not 
long before him, Sylla, Marius, the two Lucull, 
or even Pompey Himſelf, whoſe Glory reached the 
Heavens, we ſhall find Cæſar's Actions to have ſur- 
paſſed them All. One he excelled on the account 
of the difficulty of the Places where he fought: 
Another in reſpect of the large Extent of Country 
which he over-ran: Some in the Number and 
Strength of the Enemies, whom he conquered; 
and Some in the Roughneſs and Barbarity of their 
Tempers, whom he poliſhed and civilized : Others 
yet in his Humanity and Clemency to Thoſe he 
overpowered; and Others in his Gifts and Gratui- 
ties to his Soldiers: All in the number of the Bu- 
tels which he fought, and the Enemies which he 
killed. For he had not purfued_the Wars in Gaul 
full ren Years, before he took by Storm eight hun. 
dred Towns, ſubdued three hundred States; and 
of the three millions of Men, which made up the 
groſs of Thoſe, with whom at ſeveral times be 
engaged, he killed One, and took a Second. He 
was ſo much Maſter of the Good- will, and hearty 
Service of his Soldiers, that Thoſe who in other 
Expeditions were bur ordinary Men, carried with 
them a force not to be reſiſted or ſhaken, when 
they went upon any danger, where Cæſar's Glory 
was concerned. Such an one was Acilius, who K 
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a Sea - ſight before Marſeilles lung himſelf into a 
Galley belonging to the Enemy, Where he had his 
Right Hand ſtruck off with a Sword, yet did he 
not quit his Buckler out of his Left, but gaul'd the 
Enemies in the Face with it, till he defeated them, 
and made Himſelf Maſter of the Veſſel. Such ano- 
ther was Caſſius Scæva, who in the Battel — 
apainſt Pompey near Dyrrhachium, loſt One of his 
Eyes by an Arrow, and had his-. Shoulder pierced 
with one Javelin, and his was, run thorough with 
another; and having received (1) a hundred and 
thirty Darts upon his Target, called to the Ene- 
my, as though he would ſurrender himſelf; but 
when two of them came up to him, he cut off the 
Shoulder of One with his Sword, and by a Blow 
over the Face forced the Other to retire, whilſt 
with the Aſſiſtance of his o.] Party he made his 
Eſcape. Again in Britain, when ſome of the Vaunt- 


* were accidently fallen into a Moraſs full of 


ater, and there aſſaulted by the Enemy, a com- 
mon Soldier, whilſt Cæſar ſtood and looked on, 


threw himſelf into the midſt of them, and after ma- 


ny and ſignal Demonſtrations of his Valour, beat 
off the Barbarians, and reſcued the Men. At laſt 
he himſelf with much ado, partly by ſwimming, 
and partly by wading, paſt the Moraſs, bur in the 
Paſſage loſt his Shield. Cz/ar was aſtoniſhed at the 
Action, and went to meet him with Joy and Ac- 
clamationz but the Soldier, very much dejected, 
and in tears, threw himſelf. down at Cæſar's Feet, 
and begged his Pardon that he had let go his Buck- 
ler. Another time in Afric, Scipio having taken a 
(1) Ceſar Himſelf gives us an lour two hundred thouſand Seſter- 
Account of this Action ia his | ces, and promoted him from the 
third Book of the Civil Wars, and | Eighth Rank to the Firſt, and be- 
tells us, that he received two hun | tides other military Rewards, de- 
Ored and thirty of thoſe Darts u creed double Pay to the Soldiers 


0 his Target, and adds, that he | of that Cokort.. 
ke him as a Reward for his Va- 
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pee Cæſars in which Granius Petronias, one 
lately made Queſtor, was paſſing, be gave the other 
Paſſengers as tree Prize to his Soldiers, but thought 
fir to give the Qpeflor his Life: But he ſaid, I 
was nat uſua] for Cæſar s Soldiers to take, but gin 
Life; and having ſaid ſo, ran upon his Sword, and 

killed himſelff. 8 1 
Theſe Principles and Notions of Honour were 
Inſpired into them, and cheriſhed in them by. C 
for bimſelf, who by his liberal Daene Mo- 
ney and Hohours, ſhewed them, that he did not 
from the: Wats heap up Wealth for his own Lu- 
xury, or the gratifying his private Pleaſure, but 
that he took care to ſettle a ſure Fund for the re- 
ward and encouragement of Valour, and that he 
looked upon himſelf only rich in That, which be 
gave to deſerving Soldiers. There was no danger 
to which he did not willingly expoſe himſelf; no 
Labour from which he pleaded an exemption. Hi 
contempt of danger was not ſo much admired. by 
his Soldiers, becauſe they knew how much he lo- 
ved Honour: But his enduring ſo much Hardſhip, 
which, he did to all appearance beyond his Natural 
Strength, very much aſtoniſhed them. For he was 
a ſpare Man, Had a ſoft and white Skin, was dis 
ſtempered in the Head, and ſubje& to an Epilep 
fie, which it is ſaid firſt ſeized him at Corduba. But 
he did not make the weakneſs of his Conſtitution 2 
pretext for his Eaſe, bur uſed War as the beſt Phy 
ſick againſt his Indiſpoſitions z whilſt by unwearied 
Travels, courſe Diet, and frequent lodging in the 
Fields, he ſtruggled with his Diſeaſes, and preps” 
red his Body againſt all Attacks. He ſlept gene- 
rally in his Chariots or Litrers, and employed even 
his Reſt in purſuit of Action. In the Day he was 
carried to view Caſtles, Garriſons, or Fortifice- 
tions, in his Chariot; One of Thoſe fitting with 


him, whoſe buſineſs it was to write down what be 
dictated 
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dictated as he went, and a Soldier attending behind, 
with his Sword drawn. In wr uſual- 
ly drove ſo briskly, that when he firſt ſet out from 
Rome he arrived-at the River Rhaan within eigbr 
Days. He had been an expert Rider from {bis 
Childhood; for it was uſual With him to hald-his 
Hands cloſe behind him, and to put his Horſe to 
full ſpeed. But in the Wars he had improved him- 
ſelf ſo far as to dictate Letters from on Horſeback; 


2 2 5 


fame time, or ag Oppius ſaith, to more. And it is 
thought that He was the firſt who found out a new 
way of converſing with his Friends by Cyphers, 
when either through multitude of Buſineſs, or the 
large Extent of the City, he had not time for a 
perſonal Conference about ſuch Incidents as requi- 
red a ſudden diſpatecg. A \ a 
Ho little nice he was in his Diet, we may learn 
from this remarkable Inſtance. W hen Valerius Leo 
mvited him one Night ro Supper, and treated him 
with Aſpuragus, upon which inſtead of Oyl he had 
poured ſweet Ointment, Cæſar fed on it without any 
diſguſt, and reprimanded his Friends for finding fault 
with it. For it was enough, ſaid. he, not to tat 
what you did not lite; but He who reflefts en another 
Man's want of Breeding, ſhews. be wants it as much 
Himſelf. Another time upon the Road he was dri- 
ven by a Storm into a poor Man's Cottage, where 
he found but one Room, and Tbat ſuch as would 
afford but a mean Reception to a ſingle Perſon, and 
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nurable Places ought to be given to the beſt Men, but 
the moſt Neceſſary Accommodations to the weakeſt z, and 
accordingly ordered that Oppius, who was infirm, 
ſhould lodge within, whilſt He and the reft ſlept 

under a Shed at the Door. 5 
His firſt War in Gaul was againſt the Heluetians 
and Tigurines, who * burnt twelve of their 
own 


and to direct himſelf to Two who took Notes at che 


therefore he told his Companions, that he moſt Ho- 


I. 
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own Towns, and four hundred Villages, would 
have marched forward through that part of Gay 
which was under the Roman Province, as the Cim- 
brians and Teutones formerly had done. Nor were 
they inferior to Theſe in Courage; and in Num- 
bers they were 5 being in all three hundred 
thouſand, of which one hundred and ninety thou- 
ſand were fighting Men. Cæſar did not engage the 
Tigurines in Perſon, but (1) ſent Labienus his Lieu- 
tenant, who routed: them near the River Arar: 
But the Helvetians ſurprized Ceſar, and uncxpet- 
_ edly ſer upon him as he was conducting his Army 
(2) to a Confederate Town. However he man- 
ged it fo as to get into a Place well fortified, where, 
when he had muſtered and marſhaled his Men, his 
Horſe was brought to him; upon which he faid, 
Mben TI have won the Battel, I will uſe my Horſe fir 
the Chace, but at preſent let us go againſt the Eneny : 
Accordingly he charged them — foot. 
After a long and ſharp Engagement he drove the 
main Army out of the Field, but found the rough- 
eſt work at their Carriages and Ramparts, where 
not only the Men ſtood, and fought, but the Wo- 
men-alſo and Children defended themſelves, till 
they were cut to pieces; inſomuch that the Fight 
was ſcarce ended 'till Midnight. This Action, in 
ijtſelf very great, Cæſar crowned with another more 
Glorious, by gathering in a Body all the Barbari- 
ans that had eſcaped our of the Batre), above one 


— 


(1) Cefar ſaith Himſelf that he] Autun. Ceſar gives us a Delcrip- 
left Labienus to guard the Works | tion of this Engagement in 
he had raiſed from the Lake of | Firſt Book of the War in Gaul 
Geneva to Mount Fura, and that] Here it was that in order to pre- 
be marched in Perſon at the Head | vent any poſſible Hopes or Ex- 
of three Legions to attack the 7j- pectations of a Retreat, and to 
gurines in their Paſſage over the | ſhare equally with All in the Dat- 
/ FSoane, and killed a great Number | ger, he ſent back his Horſe, the 
of them. reſt following his Example. 

(2) Bibracte, called at preſectt | 

85 hundred 


poſſeſs themſelves 
inhabited. if * 


Was 


Z Sri r rr K 


(1) This Paſſage may be ex - 
plained, and illuſtrated by Divia- 
ticus's Speech to Ceſar in behalf 
of the Celta, as we find it in the 
firſt Book of the War in Gaul. 
There we are told that the Celte 
were divided into two Factions; 
that the Au verni were at the Head 
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hundred thouſand in Namber, and obliging them 
to repair to the Country which they had. deſerted, 
and the Cities which they had burnt. 
did for fear the Germans thould paſs the Rhine and 
of the Country whilſt it ay 


(crip- of the One, and the Autnuoi of 
n bis the Other ; that the Firſt of Theſe 
Gaul, in Conjunction with the Inhabi- 
2 pre- tints of Fraucheomte had prayed 
E he Aſſiſtance of the Germany, 
ad to who to the Number of fifteen 
Dar thouſand Men paſſed the Rhine ac- 
e tbe. Qrdingly; that They were fol- 
bwed by ſtill greater Numbers 

Mom ee Goodneſgof the Soil 


Which he 


Un- 
; Tells 


His ſecond War was in favour of the Gauſs k- 

inſt the Germans, though ſome time before he 
Pad made Arioviſius, their Ki | 
as jan Ally. (1) But they were very inſufferable 
Neighbours to Thoſe under His Obedience; andi it 
bable, when Occaſion ſhewed, they would 
not be ſatisfied with their late Acquiſitions, but 
would attempt to ſeize on the reft of Gau, and 
drive out the Inhabitants. But finding 
manders timorous, and ęſpecially Thoſe of the 
young Nobility and Gentry, who came along with 
him in hopes of making uſe of that Expedition to 
their Pleaſure or Profit, he called them ropether, 
and adviſed them to march off, and not to run the 
hazard of a Bartel againſt their Inclinations, ſince 
they were ſo effeminately and cowardly diſpoſed; 
telling them withal, that he would take only the 


ng, owned ut? Rome 


his Com- 


invited thither, ſo that by Degrees 
they made npa Body of a hundred 
and twenty thouſand; that after 
Thoſe of Autun had been de- 
feared in two Engagements they 
were forced to yield up their 
Children as Hoſtages to their E- 
nemies; that if ſome ſeaſonable 
Care was not taken all the Ger- 
mans would paſs over the Rhine, 
and ſettle in Gaul, and that in 
ſhort Arioviſtus their King was 
become ſo inſolent and tyranni- 
cical, that they ſnould be forced to 
uit their Country rather than 
ſubmit to his arbitrary - Goyern- 


ment. 


kK tenth 


„ N Dru 


tenth Legion, and march 


whom he did not expect to find 


againſt the "Barkerians, the 


an Enemy more ro 


.fotmidable than the Cimbri, nor ſhould they find WI 


Him a General inferior to 
tenth Legion deputed Some of their Body to pay 


Marius. Upon This the fre 


him their Compliments of Thanks, and the other MI (!) 
- Legions blamed their Officers, and with great Vi- ©. 
gour and Zeal followed him many Days Journey, Wil 
till they encamped within two hundred Furlong: WW na 
of the Enemy. Arioviſtuss Courage was cooled i ma 
upon their very approach; for not expecting the the 
EKomans ſhould attack the Germans, who were a 
known to be Men likely to ſtand a Charge, he ad MW W. 
mired. Cæſar's Conduct, and ſaw his own Army and 
under a great Conſternation. They were ſtill more inte 
diſcouraged by the Prophecies of their (1) Hoh was 


Women, who by obſerving the (2) Whirl-poolsof diy] 
Rivers, and raking Omens from the Windings and 
. Noiſe of Brooks, foretold ſtrange Events, and the 

warned them not ro engage before the next New 


Moon appeared. Ceſar having had Intimations of {MW ff 
This, and ſeeing the Germans lye till, thought i: fret 
expedient to attack them, whilſt they were under Ho 
theſe Apprehenſions, rather than fir Kill, and wut L 


(1) Inſtead of their holy Women, 
Some have tranſlated it the Pro- 
p_ of their Wives, and the 

eader is left to chuſe for Him- 
ſelf, It is indeed in the Greek 
Ta ywevleupuare Tov ispor 
wyuranor; but M. de Thou is of 
Opinion that inſtead of ieh it 
ought to be id in their own 

Wives. This ConjeQure is ju- 
ſified by the Text as ir ſtands in 
Dion, &s tyuvdirgs dvTwv Bape 
gde, the Wives of the Barbari- 

ans themſelves, and by the Ex- 
preſſion in Ceſar, Matresfamilias 
eorum. 


*- (a) This is a merry fort of Di- 


vination. But there is nothing it que! 
Nature too abſurd for Superſtit- on t 
on; They who are iufatusted with 

it find a Voice, or Signification in vate 
every thing. Ceſar does not men. 
tion particularly what fort of 
Divination thoſe Women - made 
uſe of, be only faith, ap 
Germanos ea Conſuttudo eſſet # 
matres familias eorum ſortibus, 
Vaticinatibus declararent um 
Pralium committi ex uſu eſſet, 
ne; and he adds, that # 
Occaſion they declared : the 
could give the Germans 1 #9” 
of the Victory if they engaged l. 


ore the New Moos. ; 
thel 
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their time. Accordingly he made. his Approaches 
to their Fortifications and Out-works, within 
which they were intrenched, and ſo galled and 
fretted them that * wp came down as reat 
Fury to engage. Bur he gained a glorious Victo 
(1) and purſued them for three hundred e 
as far as the Rhine; all which ſpace was covered 
with Spoils, and Bodies of the Slain. 


. . 


Arg pal 
made ſhift to paſs the Rhine with the ſmall Re- 


mains of an Army; for it is ſaid the number of 
the Slain amounted to eighty thouſand. | 

After this Action Ceſar eft his Army at their 
Winter-Quarters in the Country of the Seguani, 
and, in order to attend his Affairs at Rome, went 
into chat part of Gaul which lyes on the Po, and 
was part of his Province; for the River Rubicon 
divides Gaul, which is on this fide the Alps, from 
the reſt of Haly. There he ſate down, and gai 
the Favour of the People, who made their Court 
to him frequently, and always found their Requeſts 


anſwered: for he never diſmiſſed Any without 


reſent Pledges of his Fayour in hand, and farther 
| for the future. | 

During all this time of the War in Gaul, Pom- 
pey never diſcovered how on one fide Cæſar con- 
quered his Enemies with the Arms of Rome, and 
on the Other gained upon the Romans, and capti- 
vated them with the Money which he gad got 
venerunr; 
and that Ceſar wrote it millia 

b and not millia- quinqua- 


(1) Thar ſeems im ble es loc circiter uinque 
Three hundred e gurer ta l 
thirty ſeven Miles and a half, 


There muſt certainly be ſome Er- 
ror in the Text; and that there is 
fois my from Ceſar, who makes 
the Diſtance to be no more than 
five; Miles. que omnes hoſtes, 


ginta, as it is in ſome Eduions, is 
evident from This, that the 'Greek 
Verſion renders it e414 - 
ed.oy]a forry Furlongs, which 
anſwer exactly to five Miles. Pla- 


th he, terga verterunt. neque 
Wins fugere doſtiterunt quam ad: 
lune Rhauum millia paſſuum ex 


tarch without doubt wrote it 
Thirty Furlongs, but the Copyers 
| in time tranſcribed it chree hundred. 
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from kis Enemies. But when Cefar heard thut 


the Belge; who were the moſt powerful of all the 


Gauls, and inhabited a third part of the Country, 
were revolted, and that they had got together 2 
great many Thouſand Men in Arms, He immedi- 
ately directed his Courſe that way with great Ex- 


pedition, and falling upon the Enemy, as they 


were ravaging the Gauls his Allies, he ſoon de- 
feared them, and put them to Flight. For though 
their numbers were great, yet they made bur 1 
ſlender Defence, fo that the Marſhes and deep 


Rivers were made paſſable to the Roman Foot, by the 


vaſt quantity of dead Bodies. Of Thoſe who revok- 
ed, They that dwelt upon the Sea-Coaſts ſurrender- 
ed without Fighting, and therefore he led his Ar- 
my againſt the Nervi, who are the moſt uncivilized 
and moſt warlike People of All in thoſe Parts. 
Theſe live in a cloſe Woody Country, and having 
lodged their Children and their Goods in a deep 
Hollow within a large Foreſt, fell upon Czſar 
with a Body of ſixty 4 Men before he was 
prepared for them, and while he was making bis 
Encampment. They ſoon routed his Cavalry, and 
having ſurrounded the twelfth and ſeventh Legi- 
ons, killed all the Officers; and had not Ceſar 


' himſelf ſnatched up a Buckler, and forced his way 


through his own Men, to come up to the, Barbs- 
rians; or had not the (1) tenth Legion, when 
they ſaw him in danger, ran in from the tops of 
the Hills, where they lay, and broke through the 
Enemies Ranks, to reſcue him, in all probability 
his Army had been entirely cut off. But through 
the Influence of Cz/ar's Valour, the Romans in this 


(1) Thus it ought to be tran» | twelfth had their Hands full elſc- 
ſlated, and not the twelfth, as it where, and had enough to do 
is in the Text, For Cæſar Hiroſelt| There is a fine Deſcription of this 
tells us that Labienus ſent the Battel left us by Caſar, lib. 2+ 
teath Legion to his Aſſiſtance; the | | 
Conflit 
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MW Confli& exerted more than ordinary Courage: Vet 
5 with che utmoſt Streins of their Valour, they were 
a IN not able ro bear the Enemy out of the Field, bur 
i: WM cur them off fighting in their own Defence. For 
„ out of fixty theufand Soldiers, not above five 
ey bundred ſurvived the Battel; and of four hundred 
e of their Senators not above Fhrece. When the 
zh Roman Senate had received News of this Action, 
?1 WM they vored Sacrifices and Feſtivals to the Gods, to 
be ſtrickly obſerved for the ſpace of fifteen Days, 
which is longer than ever was abſerved for any Vi- 
Rory before. For the Danger appeared great, be- 
cauſe they were engaged with ſo many States at 
once, and the Favour of the People to Cæſar made 
the Victory more eſteemed becauſe he was Con- 
queror. For He was now' retired to his Winter- 
Quarters by the Po, where, after he had ſettled 
the Affairs of Gaul, he reſided in order to the 
forming his Deſigns at Rome. | = 

All who were Candidates for Offices uſed H 

Aſſiſtance, and were ſupplied with Money from 
Him to corrupt the People, and buy their Votes in 
return of which, when they were choſe, they did all 
things to. advance his Power. But what was more 
conſiderable, the moſt Eminent and Powerful Men 
in Rome in great Numbers made their Court to 
him at Lucca, as Pompey, and Craſſus, and Appius 
the Prætor of Sardinia, and Nepos the Proconſul 
of Spaing ſo that there were upon the Place at one 
time a hundred and twenty Lictors, and more than 
two hundred Senators, who held a Council, and 
then parted. There it was decreed, that Pompey 
and Craſſus ſhould be Conſuls again for the follow- 
ei- ing Vear; that Cæſar ſhould have a freſh Supply 
40. of Money, and that his Command ſhould be re- 
newed to him for Five Vears more. It ſeemed 
very extravagant to all thinking Men, that thoſe 
dit very Perſons who had received ſo much Money 
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from Cæſar, ſhould perſuade the Senate to grant 


% 


him More, as if he wanted; though indeed they 
did not ſo much perſuade as compel the Senate, 
who at the 8 time regretted what they were 


forced to pa 


Cato was not preſent, for they had 
acked, him off very ſeaſonably into Cyprus; but 
avonius, who was a zealous Imitator of Cato, 


when he found he could do no good by oppoſi 
it, broke out of the Houſe, and loudly Jeclaimed 


againſt theſe Proceedings to the People. But None 
ye him Hearing; Some lighted him out of re- 
| 82 to Craſſus and Pompey; Others to gratißie 


£/ar, on whom depended all their Hopes. 

After This, Cæſar returned again to his Forces 
in. Gaul, where (1) he found that Country involved 
in a dangerous War, two ſtrong People of the 
Germans having lately paſt the Rhine, and made In- 
roads into it; One of them called the Ufpetes, and 


the Other the Tenchteri. 


Of the War with this 


People, Cæſar himſelf. has given this Account- (2) 


in his Commentaries: That the Barbarians having 


(1) Plutarch is here giving us 
an Account of the War with the 


' Uſepetes, and Tenchteres, which 


happened under the Conſulate of 
Craſſus, and Pompey 3 but there 
were ſeverel conſiderable Tranſ- 
actions both before and after the 
Aﬀair of Namur, worthy to be 
remembred, which Plutarch has 
omitted. In a Word, he skips over all 
Caeſar's third Book of the War in 
Gaul; the War in Valais; the Reyolt 
of the Inhabitants of Vannes, and 
their Defeat; the Defeat of the Peo- 
ple of Evreux. Liſieux,and Coutance; 
the Conqueſt of Gaſcony, and Ce- 
ſar's Incurfions into the Territo- 


ries of Terouenne, and Gueldres. 


It is true that moſt of the Acti- 
ons were performed by bis Lieu- 


in this 


ſent 


tenants Galba, Craſſus, and Tits- 
rius Sabinus ; but the Naval Fight 
againſt Thoſe of Vannes, where 
Ceſar was preſent, the Reduction 
of that Place, his Expedition + 
gainſt the Inhabitants of Terow- 
enne, and Gueldres, deſerved 2 
leaſt ſome curſory mention, if it 
was only to preſerve the Thread 
of the Narration, and the Order 
in which the Facts happened. 
(2) It is in the 
's FEphemerides; fro 
whence it —— that Plutarch 
in this Place calls Ceſar's Com: 
mentaries his Ephemerides; n 
This is what Rualdus has laid 
ta his Charge. For they were Wo 
Works of a different Nature. 


| Ceſar's Ephemerides were . Jour- 


OW. 
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ft Ambaſſadors to treat with him, did during the 

reaty ſer upon him in his March, by Which 
means with eight hundred Men they routed five 
thouſand of his Horſe, who did not ſuſpect their 
coming; that afterwards they ſent other Ambaſſa - 
dors to purſue the ſame fraudulent Practices, whom 
he kept in Cuſtody, and led on his Army againſt 
the Barbarians, as judging it would betray too 
much Eaſineſs, if he ſhould keep Faith with Thoſe . 
who broke their Promiſes, - and could not be ob- 
liged by any League. Canufius faith, that when 
the Senate decreed Feſtivals and Sacrifices for this 
Victory, Cato declared it to be his Opinion, that 
Cæſar ought to be given into the Hands of the 
Barbarians ; that ſo the Guilt. which this Breach of - 
Faith might otherwiſe bring upon the -Publick, - 
might be expiated by transferring the Curſe. on 
Him, who was the Occaſion of it. Of Thoſe 
who paſt the Rhine there were four hundred thou- 
ſand cut off; the Few who eſcaped were ſheltered 
by the Sicambri, a People of Germany. Tlie! 
| (1) Cæſgar took hold of this Pretence to invade 
the Germans, being otherwiſe ambitious of Glory, 
and eſpecially of the Honour of being the firſt. 
Man that ſhould paſs the Rhine with an Army. He 
preſently laid a Bridge over it, though it was very 
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nals, wherein he minuted down I were abſent at the nt, 
every thing as it occurred day after | ſheltered themſelves among the 
day; and his Commentaries are a | Sicambri, to whom Ceſar ſent bis 
regular Hiſtory of his Expeditions | Summons requiring them to de- 
3s they were performed annually. liver up to him that Body of Horſe 


Theſe laſt ars uropwriuaTea, and 
the Other z . Diaries. 
Servius takes Notice of this Diary, 
and relates an odd Adventure 
which happened to Ceſar on that 
Account. Plutarch therefore ought 
not to have jumbled thoſe two 
Works together 


(1) The Enemies Horſe, who 


_ 


which had engaged in a War a- 


gainſt him ; They replied that the 


Rhine was the Boundary of the 
Roman Empire in thoſe Parts, 
and that as he would not allow 


the Germans to paſs that River 


without his Conſent, ſo it was 
not reaſonable in Him to extend 


his Dominions beyond it. 
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wide, and in that place deeper than ordinary, and 
at the fame time rough and: fierce, carrying down 
with its Stream Trunks of Trees, and other Lum - 
ber, which much ſhocked and weakened: dhe Foun : 
dations of his Bridge. But he drobe great Planks 
of Wood into the =_ of the River above the 
Bridge, both to reſiſt the Impreflion of ſuch Ho- 
dies, and to break the force of the Torrent; and 
by rhis means he finiſhed his Bridge, which no one 
who ſaw could believe it to be the Work but of 
Ten Days. In the Paſſage of his Army over it, 
he met with no Oppoſition, the Szevi themſelves, 
who are the moſt Warlike. People of all Germany, 
flying with their Effects into the cloſeſt; and moſt 
woody part of the Vales. When he had burnt all 
the Enemy's Country, and encouraged Thoſe who: 
had remained firm ro the Roman Intereſt, he went 
back into Gaul, after Eighteen Days ſtay in Ger- 


' But his Expedition into Britain gave the i 
ſignal Teſtimony of his Courage; for He was the 
Firſt who — a Navy into the Weſtern Ocean, 


or who ſailed through the Atlantict with an Army 
to make War; and though the Iſland is of ſo in- 
credible an extent, that it has given room to Hi+ 
ſtorians to diſpute, (1) whether ſuch an Iſland: 
really be in Nature, or whether it is a bare Name 
and Fiction; yet he attempted to. conquer it, and 
to carry the Roman Empire beyond the Eimits of 
the known World. He paſſed thither twice from 
that Part of Gaul which lies over · againſt it, and 
in ſeveral Battels which he fought, did more Diſ- 


(1) How could the Romans, ther thoſe. mighty Things were 
doubt of its Exiſtence, fince_the| true, which were, reported of it. 
Gauls were continually receiving] For Fable makes bold wich Things, 
Aſſiſtance from it? They did not] unknown as with its own pecu-. 
inan but that there 2 liar Property. 
an Ifland, but they doubted he- 
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ſervice to the Enemy, than Service to himſelf j for. 
the Iſlanders were ſo miſerably; poor, that they 
had nothing worth being plundored of. When he 
found himſelf unable to put ſuch an end to the 
War as he wiſhed, he was content to take Hoſtages 
from the King, and to impoſe ſome Taxes, and then 
quitted the Iflanßck. Lu eie 
Ab his Arrival in Gaul, he found Letters which 
lay ready to be conveyed over the Water to him, 
from his Friends at Rome, to give him notice of 
his Daughter's Death, who died in Labour of a 
Child by: Pompey. Ceſar and Pompey. were much 
afftifted with her Death, nor were their Friends 
leſs difturbed! z becauſe that Alliance was now quite 
broke, which had hitherto kept the Common 
wealth in Peace and Amity; for the Child alſo 
died within a few Days after the Mother. The 
People took the Body of Julia by force from the 
Tribunes, and buried it in the Campus Martius, 
wich all the Solemaitics proper on that Occaſion. . 

(1) Cæſar's Army was now grown very nume- 
tous, ſo that he was forced to diſperſe them into 
ſeveral Winter-Quarters, and being gone himſelf 
towards Italy according to Cuſtom, there was a 
ſudden Rupture in Gaul, and great Armies were on 
their March about the Country, who beat up the 


(1) This Army conſiſted of one Another in time, when there 
Eight Legions. He tells us Him- ſhould be Occaſion. Caſar ſeems 
ſelf, 46. v. what an exceſſive to juſtify himſelf from that Re- 
Draught had cauſed a Scarcity in proach in his fifth Book, where 
the Country, which conſtrained] he faith that all thoſe Legions, 
bim to ſeparate his Troops for | except One which was quartered 
their better Subfiſtence, and that at a greater Diſtance, but in a 
de did not quit tbem till be ſaw | quiet Country, where no Danger 
them well ſecured, and ſettled in Was to be were poſted: 
their, Quarters. The only Thing | within a compaſs of twenty five, 
that can. poſſibly be condemned [or thirty Leagues, but the Geo- 
in him was his fixing his Quarters | graphers find it to be of a larger 
7 too great a.Diſtance, which put] Extent. 23 | 
t out of their Power of aſſiſting , 
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Roman Quarters,” and attempted to make them» 
ſelves Maſters of the Forts where they lay. The 
greateſt and ſtrongeſt Party of the Rebels, under 
the Command of Ambiorix, (1) cut off Cotta, and 
Titurius, with their Army. After That the Ene - 
mies inveſted a Town, (where ©; Cicero lay with 
his Legion) with an Army of ſixty thouſand Men, 
2) and had almoſt taken it by Storm, the Roman 


oldiers in it e -ooy wounded, and having quite 


ſpent themſelves, by a brisk and vigorous Defence, 
beyond their natural Strength: But Cz/ar, who 
was at a great diſtance,. having received: notice of 
This, quickly got together ſeven thouſand Men, 
and * to relieve Cicero. The Beſiegers be- 
ing informed of his March raiſed the Siege, and 
went with all their Forces to meet him, preſuming 
upon their own Strength, and the Weakneſs of the 
Enemy. Cæſar, to nouriſh their Preſumption, 
ſeemed to avoid Fighting, and kept retreating as if 
he had been afraid of them, till he found a Place 


(i) Plutarch kims This over too] nion to the contrary prevailed. 
haftily, without ſaying one Word | Accordingly they decamped by 


of the Treachery of Ambiorix 
which he ought to have enlarged 
upon as a moſt material Circum- 
fiance, When Ambiorix had cut 


off Thoſe who had been © ſent 


to cut Wood, and prepare Faſcines, 
he aſſaulted the Camp, but being 
repulſed with 2 conſiderable loſs 


he ſent and demanded a Confe- 


rence, in which he ended to 
be one of Ceſar's faithful Friends, 


break of day, and had bardly be- 
gun their March before they. were 
ſurrounded by the Gals, and cut 
in Pieces. | 

(2) They renewed their At- 
tacks for 1 — times without 
Intermiſſion. Ambiorix endes- 
voured to trick Cicero, as he had 
done Cotta and Sabinus, but He 
was not ſo eaſily to be impoſed 
upon, knowing very well that an 


and as ſuch adviſed Sabinus to] Enemy's Advice was not to be 
think af a Retreat before it was | followed. Hereupon they renewed 
too late, becauſe a great Body of | the Aſſault with freſh Fury, and 
the Germans had paſſed the Rhine, | here happened rhe: Adventure of 
and would be up with him in | thoſe two brave Centurions Pulſu, 
two days time. When This was | and Verenus; an Adventure 28 
publickly known the whole Camp | beautiful as any of the moſt in- 
was in an Uproar. Cotta was a- genious Fictions in Poetry. 
gainſt retiring, but Seinw's Opi- | 


con- 
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conveniently ſituate for a Few to engage againſt 
Many, where he encamped. He withcheld his Soldiers | 
from making any Incurſion on the Enemy, and 1 
commanded them to raife a Bulwark, and to build | 
ſtrong Barricadoes, that by -ſhew of Fear they 
might heighten the Enemy's Contempt of them 
'till at laſt they came without any order in great 
Security to make an Attack, when he made a 
Sally, and put them to Flight with the Loſs of 
many Men. This quieted many Commotions in 
theſe parts of Gaul, and Cæſar made his Progreſs 
cheat — parts of the Country, and with great 
vigilance provided againſt all Innovations. At that 
time there were Three Legions come to him > 
way of Recruits for the Men he had loſt; of which 
Pompey furniſhed him with Two out of Thoſe un- 
der his Command; the Other was newly raiſed in 
that part of Gaul which is by the PO. 
(1) After This the Seeds of War, which had 
long ſince been ſecretly ſown and ſcattered by the 
molt powerful Men in thoſe warlike Nations,broke: 
forth, and ripened into the greateſt and moſt dan- 
gerous War that ever was in thoſe Parts, both for 
the number of Men, in the vigour. of their Yourh, 
and quantity of Arms, which were gathered from 
all Parts, and the vaſt Funds of Money laid up for 
this Purpoſe, and the. ſtrength of Towns, and fi- 
tuation of Places by which they were inacceſſible. 
It being Winter, the Rivers were. frozen, the 
Woods covered with Snow, and the Fields over- 
flowed ; ſo that in ſome Places the Ways were 
loſt through the Depth of the Snow; in Others, 


(i) Plutarch skips over the Vercingetorix, of which he is going 
whole ſixth Book of Ceſar's Coin- to give an Account, ſuch as the 
mentaries, tho' it contains many | Defeat of the Treviri, Caſar's ſe- 
conſiderable Paſſages that hap- | cond Paſſage over the Rhine, and 
pened between the Victory laft |the Purſuit of Ambror:x, 
mentioned and the Afﬀair with | 


the 
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the overflowing: of Bogs and Brooks made the Paſ- 
ſage very dangerous: All which Difficulties made 
it ſeem impracticable to Ceſar: to make any At- 
tempt upon the Rebels. Many States had revolred- 
t er; the chief of them were the Arverni 
Carnutes; the General who had the Supreme 
Command in War was Vercingetorix, whoſe Fat her 
the Gauls had put to death on ſuſpicion he affected 
abſolute Government. He having diſpoſed his 
Army in ſeveral Bodies, and ſet Officers over them, 
drew over to him all the Countries round about as 
far as Thoſe that lye upon Arar, and having Intel- 
ligence of the Oppoſition which Cz/ar's Affairs 
now found at Rome, thought to Engage all Gaul in 
the War. Which if he had done a little later, 
when Cæſar was taken up with the Civil Wars, 
Ealy had been put into as great Fears, as before it 
was by the Cimbri. But at this time Ce/ar, who 
was of a Genius naturally fitted to make a right uſe 
of all Advantages in War, as ſoon as he heard of 
the Revolt, returned immediately the ſame way he 
went, and ſhewed the Barbarians, by the quickneſi 
of his March in ſuch a tempeſtuous Seaton, that 
the Army which was advancing againſt them was 
invincible. For in the time that one would have 
thought it ſcarce credible that a Courier, or Ex- 
preſs, ſhould have come fo far, he appeared with 
all. his Army. In his March he ravaged the Coun- 
try, demoliſhed the Forts, received into his Pro- 
tection Thoſe: who declared for him; till at laſt the 
Hedui oppoſed him, who before had ſtyled rhem- 
ſelves Brethren to the Romans, and had: been muck 
honoured by them, but now joined the Rebels, to 
the great Diſcouragement of Cz/ar's Army. Where- 


fore he removed thence, and paſt the Country of 
the Lingones, deſiring to touch upon the Territo- 
ries of the Sequani, who were his Allies, _ are 

| tuate 
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firuate next to /taly upon the Conſines of Gawy. 
oy There the Enemy who had followed him, came 
upon him, attacked bis Troopsasthey were on their 
March, and ſurrounded him with many iads: 
they fell with all their Horſe upon his two Wings, 
and the Front of his Army, at one and the ſame 
time. Cæſgar, without appearing diſconcerted in 
the leaſt, divided his Horſe into three Parties, and 
ſtood the Brunt of the Barbarians. The Fight was 
maintained with great Obſtinacy for ſome time, 
and with great Effuſion of Blood; till at length 
Cz/ar, (2) by means of ſome Germans, whom he had 
reccived into his Troops, and who having gai 
an adyantagious Eminence, behaved themſelves with 
much Bravery, broke the main body of the Barba- 
rians, and totally defeated them. But he ſeems to 
have received ſome check at the Beginning of this 
War, for the Averni ſnew to this day a Sword hang- 
ing up in one of their Temples, which they ſay was 
taken from Ceſar. It is certain that when it was 
ſhewn him a long time after, he laughed at it, and 
when ſome of his Friends were for having it taken 
down he would not ſuffer it, but looked on it as 
a thing conſecrated. 

After the Defeat, a great part of Thoſe who had 
eſcaped, fled with their King into a Town called 


1) This Paſſage is very obſcure | ſeems to be unintelligible, I am 
II On perſuaded that there is an i- 
cramped. and abridged, fo that the] ous Fault in the Text, 
Interpreters have rhade a bungling| it ought to be read 7076 Tepua- 
Piece of Work of it, for want of | yors x4Taratuey: and This is 
Conſulting the Account as it ſtands] juſtified from Caſar s own Words, 
in the Seventh Book of Ceſar's| for he faith in expreſs terms, that 
Commentaries, which Plutarch the Germans having gained the 
had in his Eye in this Place. We] Top of a riſing and dri- 
bope it will not be unacceptable to] ven off the Barbarians, cauſed the 
the Reader to find it cleared up | reſt of the Enemy's Army to take 
from the Original. Ito their Heels: tandem Germani ab 
(2) It is in the Greek 7ois uy | dextro latere ſummum jugum nafti 

which huſſes loco depollunt, &c, Lib. vii. 
Alexia, 
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beight of the Walls, and number of 
were in Garriſon, it ſeemed impregnable. Long 
the Siege, he found himſelf expoſed to a Danger 


— 


Mexia, which Cæſar beſieged, though for the 
hoſe" wh 


reat, as to ſurpaſs even Imagination, nor is it to 
2 ht on without Amazement. For the choice 
Men of Gaul, picked out of each Nation, and well 
Armed, came to relieve Alexia, (1) to the number 
of three hundred thouſand; nor were there in the 
Town leſs than one hundred and ſeventy thouſand: 
So that Ceſar being ſhut up betwixt two ſuch Ar- 
mies, was forced to raiſe two Walls, One towards 
the Town, the Other againſt the new Supplies, as 
knowing if theſe Forces ſhould join, his Affain 


would be intirely ruined. The Danger that he un- 


derwent before Alexia, did juſtly gain him great 
Honour, and gave him an Opportunity of ſhe wing 
greater Inſtances of his Valour and Conduct, than 
any other Battel ever did. One would wonder ve- 
ry much how he ſhould engage and defeat ſo many 
Thouſands of Men without the Town, (2) and not 
be perceived by Thoſe within: But much more, 


that the Romans Themſelves, who guarded their 


Wall 


2 At gr Review which | 
fled in the Autunois, it appeared 
The they had eight thouſand Horſe, 
and two. hundred and forty thou- 
ſand Foot, What likely hood was 
there that Ceſar ſhould be able to 
reſiſt ſo powerful an Army, eſpe- 
cially being ac the ſame time to 

d himſelf againſt the Forces 
in Alexia, which amounted to ſe- 
venty thouſand in Number, and 
upwards. 

(2) 1 cannot conceive what Me- 
moirs Plutarch followed in this 
Account, for Ceſar Himſelf tells 
us that when They in the Town 
obſerved what was paſſing wirh- 


the Others upon their Arrival, How 
could Plutarch think it poſſible to 
conceal from them the Approach 
of three bundred thouſand Men? 
It was not to be done. But he 
makes it ſtill more wonderful, for 
he faich that Ceſar's own Troops 
who guarded the Wall next the 
Town, knew ing of the Vi- 
Rory, till they the Cries 
and Lamentations of the Women 
in Alexia; and This is likewiſe 
contrary to rhe Account given us 
by Ceſar, who faith that be drew 
up his Army in order of Battel 
upon Both the Walls of Circum- 
vallation, to the end they might 


aut: they went, and congra:ulated 


All knew where they were to en 
R 
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Wall which was next the Town, ſhould: be Stran» 


gers to it. For even They knew nothing of the 
ictory, till they heard the cries of the Men, and 
lamentations of the Women, who were in the Place, 
and had from thence ſeen the Romans at a diſtance 
carrying into their Camp a great quantity of Buck- 
lers, adorned with Gold and Silver, many Breaſt- 
plates ſtained with Blood, beſides Cups and Tents 
made after the Gallic Mode. S0 ſoon was ſo vaſt 
an Army diſſipated, and vaniſhed like a Ghoſt or 
Dream, the greateſt part of them being killed up- 
on the Spot. Thoſe who were in Alexia, after 
they had given Themſelves as well as Cæſar much 
Trouble, ſurrendered at laſt; and Vercingetorix, who 
was the chief Spring of all the War, with his beſt 
Armour on, and well mounted, rode out of the 
Gates, and took a Turn about Cæſar as he was ſit- 
ting z then quitted his Horſe, threw off his Ar- 
mour, and laid himſelf quietly at Cæſar's Feet, 
who committed him to Cuſtody to be reſerved for 
a Triumph. 411 
Ceſar had long ſince deſigned to ruin Pompey, 
and Pompey Him; for Craſſus, who was the only Per- 
ſon capable, in caſe either of them was overpower- 
ed, to take up the Cudgels, and make head againſt 
the Other, had hitherto kept them in due Bounds 
but being now ſlain in Parihia, the One wanted 
nothing to make himſelf the greateſt Man in Rome, 
but the Fall of Him who was ſo: Nor had the O- 
ther any way to prevent his own Ruin, but by be- 
ing before-hand with Him whom he feared. Pom- 
pey indeed had not been long under ſuch Appre- 
henſions, having till that time deſpiſed Cæſar, as 
thinking it no difficult matter to cruſh Him whom 
he Himſelf had advanced. But Cz/ar had enter. 
tained this Deſign from the beginning againſt hi; 
gage. Without doubt Plutarch he relyed 5 but be ought to have 


had met with ſome ſpurious Re- | conſulted the Original, 
lations of that Affair, upon which K 


Rivals, 
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Rivals, and had retired like an expert Wreftler, to 
prepare himſelf for the Combat: He had improved 
the ſtrength of his Soldiery by cxerciling them in 
che Gallic Wars, and had * = his own Glo- 
ry by his great Action, ſo that he was looked on 


as one that vied with Pompey. Nor did he let go 


any of thoſe Advantages, which were now given 
him by Pompey Himſelf, and the Times, and rhe ill 


- Government of Rowe, whereby All who were Can- 


didates for Offices publickly gave Money, and with- 
out any Shame bribed the People, who having re- 
ceived their Pay, did not contend for their Bene- 
factors with their bare Suffrages, but with Bows, 
Swords, and Slings; ſo that they ſeldom parted 
without having ſtained the Place of Election with 
the Blood of Men killed upon the Spot, by which 
the City was brought ro Confuſion like a Ship 
without a Pilot; ſo that the wiſer Part wiſhed 
things which were carried on with ſo much Tu- 
mult and Fury, might end no worle than in a Mo- 
narchy. Some were ſo bold as to declare openly, 
that the Government was incurable but by a Mo- 
narchy, and thar they ought to take that Remedy 
from the Hands of the gentleſt Phyſician, meaning 
Pompey; who though in Words he pretended to 
decline it, yet in Reality he made his utmoſt Ef- 


forts to be declared Dictator. Cato perceiving his 


Deſign, prevailed with the Senate to make him Sok 
Conſul, that he might not aim at the DiRatorſhip, 
being taken off with the Offer of a more legal 
fort of Monarchy. They over and above voted him 
the Continuance of his Provinces; for he had Two, 
Spain, and all Afric, which he governed by his De- 
puties, and maintained Armies under him, at the 
yearly Charge of ten thouſand Talents out of the 

ublick Treaſury. Upon This Cæſar alſo, by his 

roxies, demanded the Conſulate, and the Conti- 


nuance of his Proyinees. Pompey at firſt did — 
| r 
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ſtir init, ba it was oppoſed by Marcellus and Lantulu⸗ 
who had always Hated Cſar, and now did every 
thing, whether fn or unfit, which might diſgrace 
and expoſe him: For they took away the Frecdom 
of Rome ſtom the Næbcumians, Who were à Colony 


that Ceſar bad ny eg 3 Gaul; und Mariel- 
Iss, who: wis then Conful:;:drdered one of the Se- 


nators of that City, then at Rome, to be whipt z 
and told hin he laid that Mark upon bim to let him 
know he: was no Citizen of Rome, bidding him, when 
He went back, to ſheww it Qzlar, 3 

After Marceilus's Confulate was expired, Cz/ar 
opened the ĩmmenſe Treaſures he had been heaping 
up in Gdal, and ſuffered Such as had any Weight or 
Intereſt in the Government to draw from thence 
what Sums tliey pleaſed; He diſcharged Curio, the 
Tribune, from his greab Debts; gave Paulus, then 
Conſul, one thouſand five. hundred Talents, with 
which he built a noble Palace joining to the Forum, 
in the Place where Fhat of Fuluius had ſtood. 
Pompey; jealons of theſe Preparations, did now o- 
penly practiſe both by Himſelf, and his Friends, to 
have a Succeffor declared to Cæſar, and ſent to re- 
demand thoſe Soldiers whom” he had lent him to 
carry on the Wars in Gaul. Ceſar readily diſmiſt 
them, having firſt preſented , cath Soldier with 2 
Donative of two: hundred and fifty Drachmas. 
Thoſe who conducted them to Pompey, ſpread a- 
mongſt the People no very favourable Report of 
Cæſar, arid flattered Pompey Himſelf with falſe Sug- 
geſtions that he was withed for by Ce/ar's Army; 
and though his Affairs at Rome were in an ill Po- 
ſture, through the Envy of Some, and the ill State 
of the Government, yet There the Army was at 


his Command, and upon their. firſt Entrance into 
ltaly, would declare for him; ſo uneaſy were they 
under Cæſar, who had engaged them in ſo, many 
hazardous Expeditions, and ſo ſuſpicious of him, as 

Vo L. VI. aſpiring 
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aſpiring to the Monarchy. Upon This Pompey 
2 and neglected all Warlike Prepara- 
tions, as fearing no Danger, but attacked him. with 
Words only, and Speeches, 11 uer 


by a Majority of Votes, which Cæſar flighted. For 


it is ſaid, that one of his Captains, who was ſent 
by him to Rome, ſtanding before the Senate-houſe 
one Day, and being told, that the Senate would 
not give Ceſar a longer time in his CR" 
clapped his Hand on the Hilt of his Sword, 
faid, But This Shall. Vet the Demands which 
Cæſar made had the faireſt Colours of Equity ima- 
ginable; for he propoſed to lay down his Arms, and 
that Pompey ſhould do the Same, and Both toge- 
ther ſhould become private Men, and each expe& 
2 Reward of his Services from the Publick; for 
that Thoſe who went to difarm Him, and at the 
fame time confirmed Pompey's Power, only ſup- 
preſt the One to eſtabliſh the Other in his Ty- 
ranny. When Curio made theſe Propoſals to the 
People in Cæſar's Name, he was mightily applau- 
ded, and Some threw Garlands towards him, and 
diſmiſt him as they do Wreſtlers, crowned with 
Flowers. At that very Inftant Antony, being then 
Tribune, produced a Letter ſent from Cæſar on this 
Occaſion, and read it, though the Conſuls did what 
they could ro oppoſe it. But Scipio, Pompey's Fa- 
ther- in- Law, propoſed in the Senate, that if Ceſar 
did not lay down his Arms within ſuch a time, he 
ſhould be voted an Enemy; and the Conſuls puttin 
it to the Queſtion, whether Pompey ſhould diſmiſs 
bis Soldiers; and again, whether Cæſar ſhould dishand 
His; (i) very few aſſented to the Firſt, but almoſt 
(1) Dion faith, there was not a] And This is no Wonder; Pompey 
Man for Pompey's disbanding His | was that Inſtant at the Gates of 
Troops, and that on the contrary | Rome with a powerful Army, 
they One and All voted that Cæ- which was an eſſectual Means to 
ſar ſhould diſmiſs His. Only Ce- | carry a Majority in the Senate. 
aus and Curio ſtood up for Ceſar, | 


All 
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that Both ſhould lay down their Commiſſions, All 
unanimouſly agreed to it. Scipio was upon this ve- 
ry violent, and Lentulus the Conſul cried aloud, 
That they had need of Arms, and not of Suffrages 
ainſt a Robber 3 ſo that they were adjourned, and 
changed their Robes, in token of Grief for the 
Diſſention. | 
Afterwards there came other Letters from Ceſar, 
which ſeemed yer more moderate; for he propoſed 
to quit every thing elſe, and only to have Gallia 
Ciſalpina, Nllyricum, and two Legions, till he ſhould 
ſtand a ſecond time for Conſul. Cicero the Orator, 
who was lately returned from Cilicia, endeavoured 
to reconcile Differences, and ſoftened Pompey, 
who was willing to comply in other things, but 
not to allow him the Soldiers. Ar laſt Cicero pre- 
vailed with Cæſar's Friends, who were now more 
flexible, to accept of the Provinces, and fix thou- 
ſand Soldiers only, and ſo i make up the Quarrel. 
Pompey gave way to this, but Lentulus the Conſul 
would not hearken to it, but drove Antony and Cu- 
rio out of the Houſe with Diſgrace; by which they 
afforded Cæſar the handſomeſt Pretence that could 
be to enflame the Soldiers, by ſhewing them two 
Perſons of ſuch Worth and Authority, who were 
forced to eſcape in a common Hackney-Coach, in 
the Habits of Slaves; for ſo they were glad to diſ- 
puiſe themſelves, when they fled out of Rome. 
Now there were not about him at that time above 
three hundred Horſe, and hve thouſand Foot; for 
the reſt of his Army, which was left behind the 
Alps, was to be brought after him by Perſons com- 
miſhoned for that Purpoſe. But he thought the 
irſt Motion towards the Deſign which he had then 
on Foot, did not require many Forces at preſent, 
and that he ought to make his firſt Step ſo ſudden- 
ly, as to ſurprize the adyerſe Party into an Admi- 
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ration of his C z for he eſteemed it taſter to 
ſtoniſh them, if he came nnawates, — ro 
Conquer them, if he had alarmed them by his Pre- 


parations; and thetefore he commanded; his Cap- 


tains and other Officers; to go only. with their 
Swords in their Hands, without any other Arms, 
and make themfelves Maſters of Atiminum, a great 
City of Gaul, with as little Noiſe and Bloodſhed 
as poflible. He committed the Care of the Army 
to Hortenſius, and ſpent the Day in publick, as a 
Stander-by, and Spectator of the Gladiators, who 
Exereiſed before him. A little before Night he 
bathed, and then went into the Hall, and converſed 
for ſome time with Thoſe he had invited to Sup- 
per. When it began to grow dusky, he roſe from 
Fable, and having complimented the Company, 
he deſired them to ſtay till he came back, which 
he ſaid, he ſhould do very ſpecdily. He had 
before This given private Orders to Some of his moſt 
intimate Friends to follow him, not All the ſame 
way; but Some one way, Some another, to avoid 
Obſervation. He Himſelf got into a Hackney- 
Coach, and drove at firſt another way, but on 2 
ſudden rurned towards Ariminum. 

When he was come to the River Rubicon, which 
parts Gaul that is within the Alps from the reſt of 
1taly, his Thoughts began to work; now he was 
juſt entering upon Danger, and he wavered much 
in his Mind, when he conſidered cooly the difh- 
culty of the Attempt. This ſtopt his Career for 
a while, and made him halt, while he revolved with 
himſelf, and often changed his Opinion one way, 
and the other, without ſpeaking a Word. When 
he could not fix his Reſolution, he diſcuſt the 
Matter very particularly with his Friends who were 
about him, (of which number A4fnius Pollio was 
One) computing how many Calamities his paſſing 
that River would bring upon Mankind, and what 
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a Relation of it would be tranſmitted: ro Poſtęrity. 
Ar laſt, carried on by an extraordinary Impulle, } 
left off Reaſoning, and truſted to the Event; uſing 
the Proverb frequently in their Mouths ho enter 
upon dangerous and bold Attempts, The D e ig caft 
with eee 

was over, he uſed all Expedition poſſible, and he- 
fore it was Day reached Ariminum, and took it. It 


is ſaid, that the Night before he paſſed the Riyer, 


(1) he had an impious Dream, for he dreamed that 
he was unnaturally familiar with his own Mother. 
As ſoon as Ariminum was taken, there was as 1 
were a wide Gate opened to a War by Sea, as wel 
as Land; and with the Limits of the Provinces, 
the Baundaries of the Laws were tranſgreſſed alſo: 
Nor would one have thought that the Inhabitants 
only, as at other times, fled from one Place to ano- 
ther in great Conſternation, but that the very 
Towns themſelves left their Stations, and fled for 
Succour into each other: So that the City of Rome 
was over-· run as it were with a Deluge, by the Cons 
flux of neighbouring People from all Parts round 
about; and was neither eaſy under the Govern- 
ment of its Magiſtrates, nor to be quieted by the 
Eloquence of any Orator, in this great Hurry and 
Confuſion, but was in danger of ſinking by its own 
Weight. For contrary Paſſions, and violent Mo- 
tions, poſſeſt all Places: Nor were Thoſe who were 
intereſted in theſe Changes wholly at peace ; bur 
frequently meeting, as in ſo great a City they needs 
muſt, with ſuch as ſhewed themſelves fearful and 
dejected, brought Quarrels on themſelves by their 
great Confidence and Preſumption. X 


(1) And yet this Dream, impi- | for the Earth being eſteemed the 
ous as it was, contained in it a for- | common Mother of Mankind, his 
tunate Preſage, according to the | Dream implied that he ſhould 
eſtabliſhed Rules of Divin:tion, | bring it into Subjection. 
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Pompey, ſufficiently of Himſelf diſturbed, was yet 
more perplexed by the Clamours of Others; Some 
relling him that he juſtly ſuffered for having armed 
Ce/ar againſt Himſelf, and the Government; O- 
thers blaming him for permitting Cæſar to be in- 
ſolently uſed by Lentulus, when he made ſo large 
Conceſſions, and offered ſuch reaſonable Propoſals 
towards an Accommodation. Favonius bad him no 
amp upon the Ground ; for once talking big in 
the Senate, he deſired them not to trouble them- 
ſelves about making any Preparations for the War; 
for that He Himſelf, with one Stamp of bis Foot, 
Won /d fill all Italy with Soldiers. Yet ftill Pompey 
Had more Forces than Cæſar, but he was not per- 
mitted to purſue his own Thoughts, but being con- 
tinually alarmed with frightful and falſe Reports, 
as if the Enemy was juſt upon him, and Maſter of 
All, was forced to give way, and was born down 
by the common Cry. In this Diſtraction, it was 
reſolved to leave the City, and the Senators were 
commanded to follow him, with an Order, that no 
one ſhould ſtay behind who did not prefer Tyran- 
ny to their Country and Liberty. The Conſuls 
preſently fled, without making the uſual Sacrifices; 
the Same did moſt of the Senators, carrying off 
their own Goods in as much haſte as if they had 
been robbing their Neighbours. Some, who had 
formerly much favoured Cæſar's Cauſe, out of fear 
quitted their own Sentiments, and without any 
proſpect of Good to Themſelves, were carried alon 
by the common Stream. It was a very melancho 
ly View to ſee the City toſt in theſe Tumults, like 
a Ship whoſe Pilot has given her over, and deſpairs 
of hindering her from being ſtruck on the next 
Rock. Thoſe who left the City, though their De- 
parture was on ſo ſad an Occaſion, yet eſteemed the 
place of their Exile to be their Country for Pom- 
Fey's ſake, and fled from Rome, as if it * _ 
far 
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He in Deſpair ordered a Slave of His, who was 
Phyſician, to give him ſome Poiſon. The Slave 


 JULIUS SAR. 


Ceſar's Camp. At the ſame time Labienus, a Per- 


ſon who had been one of Ceſar's beſt Friends, and 
his Lieutenant, and One who had fought by him 


very vigorouſly in the Gallic Wars, deſerted him, 
and went over to Pompey. | Ceſar ſent all his Mo- 


ney and Equipage after him, and then fate down 


before Corfinium, which was Garriſoned with thir- 


ty Cohorts under the Command of Domitius. (1) 
is 


accordingly gave him a Doſe, which he ſwallowed 


in hopes of being diſpatched by it: Bur ſoon after, 


when he was told that Cæſar uſed a wonderful Cle- 
mency towards Thoſe he took Priſoners, he lamen- 
ted his Misfortune, and blamed the haſtineſs of his 
own Reſolution. But his Phyſician comforted him, 
when he acquainted him that he had taken a ſleep - 
ing, not a poiſonous Potion; with This he was ve- 
ry much pleaſed, and riſing from his Bed, went pre- 
ſently over to Ce/ar, and ifſed his Hand, but af- 
terwards revolted to Pompey. | 

When theſe Things came to be known at Rome, 
the Spirits of Such as remained in the City were 
wonderfully raiſed, and Many of Thoſe who had 
fled returned to their Habitations. In the mean 
time Cæſar's Army being thus reinforced by Domi- 
tius's Soldiers, as likewiſe by Thoſe Pompey had pla- 
ced in Garriſon in the ſeveral Towns in thoſe Parts, 
became now ſo ſtrong and formidable, that he ad- 
vanced againſt Pompey Himſelf, who did not ſtay 
to receive him, but fled to Brunduſium, having ſent 
the Conſuls before with the Army to Dyrrachium. 
Soon after, upon Cæſar's Approach, he ſet to Sea, 


(1) Ceſar makes no mention of | for their Eſcape, Ceſar having 
this Adventure; probably he had a | blocked them up on all fides, re- 
mind to ſpare Domitius. It only | ſolved to lay violent Hands on 
appears that when many of them | themſelves, | 
found there were no means left 
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as ſhall be more particularly related in his Life. Ce- 
ſar would have immediarely purſued him, but wanted 
Shipping, and therefore went back to Rome, having 
without a drop of Blood ſpilt made himſelf Maſter 
of all Italy in the ſpace of ſixty Days, When he 
came thither, he found the City more quiet than 
he expected, and many Senators upon the Place, 
to whom he addreſſed himſelf with great Courteſir 
and Deference, deſiring them to ſend to Nampey to 


treat of an Accommodation upon Conditions rea- 


ſonable on both ſides. But no Body complied with 
this Propoſal; whether out of fear of Pompey, whom 
they had deferred, or that they thought Ge/ar did 
not mean what he ſaid, but deemed it his Intereſt 
to talk at that rate. Afterwards, when Merellus the 
Tribune would have hindered him from taki 
Money out of the Publick Treaſury, and quot 
ſome Laws againſt it; Ce/ar replied, That Arms 
and Laws did not well agree; and if you. are diſpleaſed 
with what I do at preſent, Sir, retreat quietly, for 
War doth not admit long Speeches: When 1 baue laid 
down my Arms, and entered into Terms of Peace, then 
come and Harangue as you pleaſe: And This I tell you 
in diminution of my own juſs Right, for indeed you are 
my Subject, as are all Thoſe who have appeared againf 
me, and are now in my Power. Having ſaid This to 
Metellus, he went to the Doors of the Treaſury, 
and the Keys being not to be found, he ſent for Smiths 
to force them open. Metellus again making Re- 
ſiſtance, and Some encouraging him in it, Cæſar 
threatened to kill him, if he gave him any farther 
Diſturhance: Aud This, ſaith he, you know, young 
Man, is harder for me to Say, than to Do. I 

Words made Metellus withdraw for fear, and at 
the fame time gave way to Cæſar's being eaſily 
and readily ſupplied with all things neceſſary for 
the War, | | * 


Soon 
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Soon after This he marched into Spain, with a 
Reſolution firſt to remove Aſranius and Farro, Pom- 


pey's Licutenants, and to make himſelf Maſter, of 


the Army and Provinces under them, which when 
he had done, he rho he then might more ſe- 
Pompey, when he had no 
Enemy left behind him. In this Expedition his 
Perſon was often in danger from Ambuſcades, and 
his Army by want of Proviſions, yet he did not de- 
fiſt from purſuing the Enemy, provoking them to 
fight, and beſieging them, till by main Force he 
made himſelf Maſter of their Camds, and their 
Forces: Only the Officers got off, and fled to 
m Ne kh 
When Ceſar came back to Rome, Piſo his Fa- 
ther- in Law adviſed him to ſend Men to Pompey, 
to treat of a Peace; but Hauricus, to ingratiate 
himſelf with Cæſar, ſpoke againſt it. Cæſar after 
This being choſen Dictator by the Senate, he im- 
mediately called home the Exiles, advanced to Ti- 
tles of Honour the Children of ſuch as had ſuffered 
under Hylla, and caſed ſuch as were in debt by re- 
trenching ſome part of the Intereſt. He alſo made 
ſome other Regulations much of the ſame Nature, 
but not Many: For within eleven Days he refigne! 
his Dictatorſhip, and having declared himſelf Con- 
ſul, with Servilius Iſauricus, made haſte to the Camp 
again. He marched ſo faſt, that he left all his Ar- 
my behind him, except fix hundred choſen Horſe, 
and five Legions, with which he put to Sea in the 
very middle of Winter, about the beginning of the 
Month January, which the Athenians call Pofidean, 
and having paſt the Jonian Sea took Oricum and 
Apollonia, (1) and ſent back the Ships to Brundufi- 
I ips, up e vented his 
ts Condo of dete, Boe He Ce, for he burat den All 
liling too late loſt the Opportuai- | with their Pilots and Sailors, oa 
ty of the Wind, and fell in with | purpoſe to intimidate the Reſt. 
lulu, who took thirty of his] C/. Lib. ii, 
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um, to bring over the Soldiers that were left behind 
in the March. Theſe Soldiers, as they were upon 
the Road, being very much waſted in their Bodies, 


and tired with the Fatigue of ſo many Engagements, 


talked againſt Cæſar after this manner: M ben at la, 
and where will this Cæſar let us be quiet? He carrie 
us from Place to Place, and uſes us as if we were mt 


to be worn out, and had no ſenſe of Labour. Even bir 


Iron itſelf is ſpent by Blows, and we ought to haw 


ſome pity on our Bucklers and Breaſi-plates, "which 
have been uſed ſo long. Doth not Cæſar — from 
he-com- 
m2ands 9* And that we are ſubjef to the ſame: Calami- 
ties and Diſeaſes, as other Mortals are? It is impiſ- 
ible even for a God to force the Winter-Seaſon, or 15 
hinder the Storms, when they rage; yet He puſhes fir 
Ward, as if he were not Purſuing, but Flying: from an 


Enemy. This was their Diſcourſe as they marched 


leiſurely towards Brunduſium. But when they came 
thither, and found that Cæſar was gone off before 
them, they changed their Sentiments, and blamed 
themſelves as Traitors to their General. They now 
railed at their Officers for marching ſo ſlowly, and 
placing themſelves on the Promontories by the Sca- 
fide over-againſt Epirus, looked out to ſee if they 
could eſpy the Veſſels which were to tranſport 
them to Cæſar. He in the mean time was poſted 
in Apollonia, but had not an Army with him able to 
fight the Enemy, the Forces from Brunduſium be- 
ing ſo long a coming, which put him into a great 
ſuſpence and loſs what to do. At laſt he entered 
upon a dangerous Project, which was to go in 4 
Veſſel of twelve Oars, without any one's know- 
ledge, over to Brunduſium, though the Sea was at 


that time covered with a vaſt Fleet of the Ene- 


mies. He embarked in the Night- time in the ha- 
bit of a Slave, and throwing himlelf down like ſome 


inconſiderable Fellow, lay along at the bottom oi 
b : t 
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; the Veſſel. The River (1) Anius-was to carry 
2 them down to Sea, and there uſed to blow a gen- 
fer tle Gale every Morning from the Land, which made 
it very calm towards the Mouth of the River, by 
driving the Waves forward; but very unluckily that 
Night there ſprung a ſtrong Wind from the Sea, 
which overpowered That from the Land; ſo that 
betwixt the violence of the Tide, and the reſiſtance 
of the Waves againſt it, the River was very rough, 
and ſo uneven and dangerous that the Pilot could 
not make good his Paſſage, but ordered his Sailors 
to tack about. Cæſar upon This diſcovered him- 
ſelf, and taking the Pilot by the Hand, who was 
ſurprized to ſee Him there, ſaid, Go on boldly, my 
Friend, and fear nothing; thou carrieſs Cæſar and His 
Fortune along with thee. The Mariners, when they 
heard That, forgot the Storm; and laying all their 
Strength to their Oars, did what they could to force 
their Way down the River. But when it was to 
no purpoſe, and the Veſſel now took in much Wa- 
ter, Ce/ar finding himſelf in ſo great Danger in the 
very mouth of the River, permitted the Maſter, 
tho' much againſt his Will, to turn back. When 
he was come back to his Camp his Soldiers ran to 
him in whole Troops, and expreſt how much th 
were troubled, that he ſhould think himſelf not 
ſtrong enough to get a Victory by their ſole Aſ- 
iſtance, but muſt needs diſturb himſelf, and expoſe 
his Perſon for Thoſe who were abſent, as if he could 
not truſt to Them who were with him. 
Soon after This, (2) Antony came over with the 
Forces from Brundufium, (3) which encouraged Cæ- 
ar 
(1) This is a River in Epire, q three old ones, and One ME 6s 
Strabo calls it Aous, and faith it | been new raiſed, and when They 


m within ten Furlongs of Apol- were landed Antony ſent back the 

loa, Ships to tranſport the reſt of the 
(2) Antony and Calenys embar-| Forces that were left behind. 

ed on board the Veſſels, which | (3) Plutarch ſpeaks here of what 

had eſcaped Bibulus, eight hundred | paſſed in Dyrrachium, a Maritime 

tlorſe, and four Legions, that ie, Town in Fpire, and takes little or 


far to give Pompey Battel, though he was encampe 

very advantageouſly, and furniſhed with plen — 
Proviſions both by Sea and Land, whilſt He him - 
ſelf, who at firſt had been but ill ſtocked, was now 
at laſt extreamly pinched for want of Neceſſaries, 
(i) ſo that his Soldiers were forced to dig a kind of 
Root which grew there, and tempering it with 
Milk, to feed on it. Sometimes they Loaves, 
and in their Incurſions on the Enemy's Out- guard 
would throw in thoſe Loaves, telling them, That 
as long as the Earth produced ſuch Roots they would 


not leave off to befiege Pompey. But Pompey took 
what care he could, that neither the Loayes 
nor the Words, ſhould reach his Men; for they 
would have been difheartened at the Fiercen 

and Hardineſs of their Enemies, and looked up- 
on them as a Kin to the ſavage Nature of wild 
Beafts. There were continual Skirmiſhes about 
Pompey's Out-works, in all which Cæſar had the 
better, (2) except one; when his Men were for- 
ced to fly in ſuch a manner, that he had like to 


no Notice of Other more remar-| and that when the Enemy jnſul- 
kable Occurrences, and the new |} ted them on! Account of the ſtar- 
way of making War. Ceſar be- | ving Condition they were in, they 
Heged an Army much ftronger ] threw out ſeveral of thoſe Loaves 
than bis Own; an Army that had | among them, to put them out of 
never met with any Rebuff, and] all hopes of ſubduing them by 
abounded with every thing; for | Famine. 
the Wind, from what Quarter ſo- (2) He ſpeaks here of what hip- 
ever it blew, brought Him Pro- | pened one Night; when eme 
' viſions; whereas That of Ceſar | having cauſed a Body of Archers, 
was reduced to the laſt Extremi- | and light-armed lofantry, whoſe 
ty. Nothing can be more inftru- | Helmets were covered with Oficr, 
ive to a Perſon who has cho-|to embark on board ſome. {mil 
ſen War for his Occupation, than | Veſſels which he had prepared for 
to read it at large in Ceſar's Third | them, and totake with them a ſu 
. ficient Quantity of Faſcines prove 
(1) Ceſar tells us, that in this | ded for that Purpoſe, madea Draught 
Extremity Such of the Army as [of fixty Cohorts from his Camp 
had been with Valerius in Sardi- | and Fortifications, and went 
nia, found out the way of 1 attacked thoſe Retrenchments ot 
Bread of a certain Root called | Ceſar which were neareſt the 
Clara, which they ſteeped in Milk, | and fartheſt from his 9 
ITY | - 
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have: loſt his: Camp. For Pompey made ſuch @ vi- 
gorous Sally on them, that not a Man ſtood his 
ground; the Trenches were filled with dead Bo- 
dies; Many fell upon their own Ramparts and Bul- 
warks, being cloſely purſued by the Enemy. Ce- 
ſar met them, and would have turned them 
but could not. When he went to lay hold of the 
Colours, (1) Thoſe who carried them threw them 
down, ſo that the Enemies took thirty two of them. 
He himſelf narrowly eſcaped; for raking hold of 
a big luſty Fellow that was flying by him, he bid 
him ſtand, and face about; but the Fellow, full of 
Apprehenſions from the Danger he was in, be 
to handle his Sword as if he would ſtrike Cæſar; 
and had done it, had not Cæſar's /Armour-bearer 
22 the Blow, by chopping off the Man's 

rm. | | 

Ceſar's Affairs were ſo deſperate at that time, 
that when Pompey, either through Fear or his ill 
Fortune, did not give the finiſhing Stroke to that 
great Action, bur retreated after he had ſhut up 
the Enemy within their Camp; Cæſar, upon his 
return, ſaid to his Friends, The Victory to-day had been 
on our Enemies Side, if they had had a General who 
knew how to conquer. When he was retired into his 
Tent, he laid himſelf down to Sleep, bur ſpent that 
Night the moſt melancholy that he ever did any, 
being perplext in his Thoughts for his ill Con- 
duct in this War: For when he had a large Coun- 
try before him, and all the Wealthy Cities of Ma- 
cedonia and Theſſaly, he had negle&ed to carry the. 

(1) What Plutarch mentions i by the Valour of the Enemy, as | 
bere did not happen at that time | che Separation of his own Troops, 
when Pompey attacked the En- | the Diſadvantage of the Place, and 
trenchments, but at another At- | Diſorder among bis Soldiers. He 
tack which Ceſar made upon 4 | faith Himſelf, that in theſe two 
Poſt, where he underſtood lay one | Attacks he loſt nine hundred and 
of Pompey's Legions, This pro- | fixty Men, among Whom were 
red a brisk Engagement, wherein | ſeveral Roman Knights, and thirty 
Ceſar was worlted; not ſo much | Tribunts and Centurions, 7 3. 
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War thither, and had fat down by the Ses · ſide, 


whilſt his Enemies had ſuch a powerful Fleet; fo 
that he ſeemed rather to be beſieged with want of 
Neceſſaries, than to beſiege Others with his Arms. 
Being thus diſtracted in his Thoughts with the 
view of the ill Poſture he ſtood in, he raiſed his 
Camp, with a defign to advance towards Scipio, 
who lay in Macedonia; for he hoped either to draw 
Pompey where he ſhould fight without the Advan- 
tage he now had of Supplies from the Sea, 'or over- 
power Scipio, if not aſſiſted. This animated Pom- 
pey's Army and Officers ſo far, that they were for 
purſuing Cæſar, as One that was worſted and fly- 
_ But Pompey was afraid to hazard a Battel, on 
which ſo much depended, and being himſelf pro- 
vided with all Neceſſaries for a conſiderable time, 
thought to tire out, and waſte the Vigour of Cz- 
ſar's Army, which could not laſt long; for the belt 
part of his Men, though they had much Experience, 
and ſhewed an irreſiſtible Courage in all Engage- 
ments, yet by their frequent Marches, changing 
their Camps, aſſaulting of Towns, and long Watches, 
were ſo broken, and ſo much exhauſted with Age, 
that their Bodies were unfit for Labour, and their 
Courage cooled by their Years. Beſides, it is ſaid 
that a Peſtilential Diſeaſe, occaſioned by their irre- 
gular Diet, raged in Cæſar's Army; and what was 
of greateſt moment, he was neither furniſhed with 
Money nor Proviſions, ſo that in a little time he 
muſt needs fall of Himſelf. For theſe Reaſons Pom- 
pey had no mind to fight him, and was thanked for 
it by none but Cato, who was pleaſed with it out 
of his Zeal to preſerve his Fellow- Citizens. For 
when he ſaw the dead Bodies of Thoſe who had 
fallen in the laſt Battel on Cz/ar's fide to the num- 
ber of a Thouſand, he went away, covered his 
Face, and wept. The reſt re wap Pompey . for 
declining to fight, and called him Agamemnon, and 
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the King of Kings 
lay —— his Sovereign Authority, but was pleaſed 
to ſee ſo many 
him, and paying their Attendance at his 


his Mind, complained bitterly, that they ſho 
eat no Figs that Year at Tuſculum by reaſon of 


Pompey's Ambition to be Monarch. Afranius, who 


was lately returned out of Spain, and by reaſon of 
Pompey to 


had made ſuch Purchaſes ? Pompey was compelled 
by this kind of Language to give Ceſar Battel, 
though againſt his own Sentiments, and in o 
to it purſued him, | r 11487 
Cæſar had found great Difficulties in his March, 
for no Country would ſupply him with Proviſions, 
bis Reputation being very much ſunk ſince his laſt 
Defeat. But when he had taken (1) Gomphi, a 
Town of Theſſaly, by Aſſault, he not only found 
Proviſions for his Army, but Phyſick too. For 
there they met with plenty of Wine, which they 
took off very freely; heated with This, and fired 
with the God, they jollily danced along, and ſo 
ſhook off their Diſeaſe, and changed their whole 
Conſtitution. £7 
When the two Armies were come into Pharſa- 
la, and Both encamped there, Pompey's Thoughts 
ran the ſame way as they had done before, againſt 
Fightingz and the more, becauſe of ſome unlucky 
Preſages, and an odd Viſion he had in a Dream. 


(1) Androphenus, or Andreſthe- | it, was no ſooner arrived but he 
"ms, commanded in the Place. | attacked it on every fide at once. 
Ceſar, who ſaw how material it | The Aſſault began about Three 
Was to his Service to make him- | in the Afternoon and tho' the 
ſelf Maſter of it before Pompey | Walls were very high be carried 
® S*1þio could come up to relicyelit before Sun ſer, 


For 


„ as One that had no mind to 
great Commanders waiting on 


Tavonius, whe affected Cato's free way of poking 


the ill baten he had made, was ſuſpected by 
av mp 7 py the Army for Money, 
asked him, Vhy be did not fight that Merchant, — 5 
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and that he himfelf did adort t 


ple; but then on the other ſide he was concerned | 


Selb, as if they had already conquere 
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For he dreamed that the People received him thith 
great Applauſe upon his gang Tan the Beater, 

te C of Vi. 
nus the Viftorious with many rich Spgils? \- This 
Viſion encouraged him on the one Hand from the 


Applauſe he ſeemed to have received from the Peo- 


when he conſidered that Ce/ar pretended to derive 
his Family from Venus, aud the Viſion ſocmed to 
foretell that He Himſelf ſhould with his owq 
Spoils illuſtrate the Splendor and Glory of that 
Deſcendant of the Gdddeſ 

' Notwithſtanding This, whatever Pompey's 
Thoughts were, Some about him were ſo cohfi- 
degg of Succeſs, - that (1) Domitius, Spiurbes and 
they ha quarrelled 
which ſhould ſucceed Cz/ar in the Pontificate : 
And Many ſent to Roms to take Houſes fit to at- 
commodate Conſuls and Prætors, as being ſure of 
entering upon thoſe Offices, as ſoon as the Bartel 
was over. The Cavalry eſpecially were eager to 
fight, as being well Armed, and bravely Mounted, 
and! valuing chemſelves upon the clean ſhapes of 
their Horſes, and the advantage of their Numbers, 
for they were five thouſand againſt one thouſand of 
Ceſar's. Nor was their Infantry better __— 
there being forty five thouſand of Pompey's again 
twenty two thouſand of the Enemy. Cz2/ar drew 
up his Soldiers, and told them that Corniſicius was 
coming up to them with two Legions, and that fiftetn 
Companies more under Calenus were poſted at Megara 
and Athens; he asked them, whether they would ftay 
till They joined them, or would hazard the Battel by 
themſelves. They One and All beſeeched him not 

(1) Ceſar has put this Conteſt ] Their Thoughts ran not ſo much 
in a very ridiculous Light, as [upon conquering, as in what 
may be ſeen in the Remarks upon | manner to ſhare and enjoy tbe 
the Life of Fompey, Vol. V. [Fruirs of cheir Conqueſts. 
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to wait a Moment, but to put himſelf at their 
Head, and by ſome Stratagem or Other entice the 
Enemy to an Engagement. His firſt Care was to 


purify his Army by a Sacrifice; and upon the death 


of the firſt Victim, the Augur told him, within 
three Days he ſhould come to a decifive Action. 
Ceſar asked him, Whether he ſaw any thing in the 
Entrails, - which promiſed an happy Event? That, 
faith the Prieſt, you can beſt anſaver your ſelf z for the 


Gods fignifit a great alteration from the preſent poſture 


of Afﬀairs 4 if therefore you think your Fl happy now, 
& worſe Fortune z if „ Hope for Better. 
The Night before the Battel, as he walked the 
Rounds about Midnight, he ſaw a Light in the 
Heaven very bright and flaming, which ſeemed to 
paſs over Cæſar's Camp, and fall into Pompey'sy and 
when Cæſar's Soldiers came to relieve the Watch 
in the Morning, they perceived a Panic Fear a- 
mong the Enemies. (1) However he was ſo far 
from expecting to fight that day that he gave the 
ſignal for decamping, and deſigned to march to- 
wards Scotu/a : Bur when the Tents were taken 
down, his Scouts rode up to him, and told him 
the Enemy were marching out of their Retrench- 
ments in order to give him Battel. With This he 
was very much pleaſed, and having performed his 
Devotions to the Gods, he ſer his Army in Battalia, 
dividing them into three Bodies. Over the mid- 
dlemoſt he placed Domitius-Calvinas : Antony com- 
manded the Left Wing, and He Himſelf rhe Righr, 


(1) Ceſar perceiviug there was I Troops, and harraſs his Enemies; 
no attacking Pompey, Who was beſides it might poſſibly offer him 
commodiouſly potted on the| a favourable Opportunity of Fight- 
higher Ground, without great dif: | ing, which indeed happened 
advantage, and deſpairing to draw | ſooner than he expected. for they 
bim to an Engagement, thought | had hardly ſtruck their Tears 
it moſt convenient to remove, | when they obſerved Pompey 
hoping by his frequent Decamp- | marching out of his Eatrench- 
ings to provide better for his | ments, 

being 
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being reſolved to fight at the Head of the tenth 
Legion. But when he ſaw the Enemy's Cavalry 
planted againſt him, being ſtruck with their Bra- 
very, and their Number, he gave private Orders, 
that ſix Companies from the Rear of the Army 
ſhould advance to him, whom he poſted behind 
the Right Wing, and inſtructed them what they 
ſhould do, when the Enemy's Horſe came to char 
On the other fide, (1) Pompey commanded the 
Right Wing, Domitius the Left, and Scipio, Pom- 
pey's Father-in-Law, the Main Body. The whole 
Weight of the Cavalry was in the Left Wing, 
who deſigned to attack the Right of the Enemy, 
and preſs that part moſt which the General Himſelf 
commanded : For they thought no Body of Foot 
could be ſo deep as to bear ſuch a ſhock, but that 
they muſt neceſſarily be broken to pieces,upon the 
firſt Impreſſion of ſo ſtrong a Cavalry. When they 
were ready on both fides to give the Signal for 
Battel, Pompey commanded his Foot who were in 
the Front to ſtand their Ground, and without 
breaking their Order, receive quietly the Enemy's 
firſt Attack, till they came within Javelin's caſt. 
(2) Ceſar blamed this Conduct, and ſaid, Pompey 
was not aware that the firſt Charge, if it were 
brisk and fierce, gave weight to every Stroke, and 
raiſed a general warmth of Soul, which was eaſily 
kept alive and improved by the Concurrence of the 


Officer who had the Command 


(1) Cæſar tells us the quite 
on the Right, unleſs he would 


contrary; he faith Pompey was on 


the Left. Pompey was on the Left 
Wing with the two Legions return- 
ed * by Cziar. On the Right 
was poſted the Legion of Cilicia 
with the Cohorts brought by Afra- 
nius out of Spain, which he eſteem 
ed the Flower of his Army; Scipio 
rommanded the main Body which 
was compoſed of the Syrian Legi- 
n. He docs not Name the 


have it underſtood to be Afranius. 
(2) This has been remarked be- 
fore in the Notes upon the Life 
of Pompey. It is left to skilful 
Commanders to determine whe- 
ther Ceſar. had reaſon to blame 
this Conduct in Pompeye It is cer. 
tain that Generals of undoubted 
Reputation have ſometimes done 
as Pompey did, and ſucceeded. 
2 „ , wholc 
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whole Army. He was now advanced with his 
Forces, and juſt ready to engage, when he found 
one of his Captaine, a truſty and experienced Sol- 
dier, encouraging his Men to exert their utmoſt. 
Ceſar called him by his Name, and ſaid, I bat 
hopes, C. Craſſinius, and what grounds for Encourage- 
ment ? Cra ſſinius ſtretched out his Hand, and cried 
in a loud Voice: Ye ſhall conquer nobly, Cæſar ; 
and this day I will deſerve your: Praiſes either alive or 
dead. With theſe Words he immediately ran in 
upon the Enemy at the Head of his Company, 
conſiſting of a hundred and twenty Men, where 
he did great Execution, and was ſtill preſſing for- 
wards forcing his way as he paſſed, when he receiv- 
ed a Wound in his Mouth from a Sword puſhed 
with ſuch Force that Ty came out at the 
Nape of his'Neck. 25 1 347 
hilſt the Foot was thus ſharply engaged in 

the Main Bartel, the left Wing of Pompey's Horle 
marched up confidently, and opened their Ranks 
very; wide, that they might ſurround the Right 
Wing of Cæſar: (1) But before they could en- 
Nees the ſix Companies Cæſar had poſted in the 
ear as a — of Reſerve made up to them, and 
did not dart their Javelins at a diſtance, nor ſtrike 
at their Thighs and Legs as they uſed to do in cloſe 
Battel, but aimed ar their Faces; for thus Cæſar 
had inſtructed them, in hopes that thoſe Voung 
Gentlemen, who had not converſed much in Bat- 
tels, nor been taught to ſee their own Blood, but 


(1) I know not what Memoirs / the weaker Party, and made them 
Plutarch followed in his Account [cive Ground. Eodem tempore E- 
of this Battelz it is certain that | quites a ſiniſtro Pompei Cornu, ut 
what he tells us here that fix of | erat imperatum, univerſi percurre- 
Ceſar's Cohorts fell upon Pompey's | runt, omuiſque Multitudo Sagitta- 
Horſe without giving them time | riorum ſe profudit ; quoru n impe- 
to engage, is contradicted by | tum noſter Equitatus non tulit, [ed 
Ceſar Himſelf, who faith They | Paulum loco motus ceſſi, & c. L b. 
"erthrew his Men who were iii. de bel. civil, 
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were in the flower of their Age, and height of 
their Beauty, in which they prided themſelves 
very much, wou'd not with any Patience think of 
having their fine Faces ſpoiled, or at one and the 
ſame time bear the ſhock of the preſent Danger, 
and future Deformity. This Deſign took, fort 
were ſo far from bearing the ſtroke of the Javelim 
that they could not ſtand the aght of them, but 
turned about,and covered their Faces to fave them. 
Having thus broke their Ranks they fled away in 
great Confuſion, and left the Foot at the Mercy 
of the Enemy: For thoſe Companies, ſo ſoon as 
they had broke and diſperſed Them, immediately 
furrounded the Infantry, and charging them in 
Front and Rear ſoon cut them to Pieces. 

' Pompey, who commanded the other Wing of 
the Army, when he ſaw his Cavalry thus broken and 
flying, was no longer himſelf, nor did he now re- 
member that he was Pompey the Great; bur like 
One whom the Gods had deprived of his Senſes, 
and ftruck with ſome fatal Blow, retired to. his 
Tent without ſpeaking a Word, and there fat to 
expect the Event, 'till the whole Army was de- 
feated, and the Enemy appeared upon the Works 
which were thrown up before his Camp, where 
they cloſely engaged with his Men, who were 
poſted there to defend it. Then he firſt ſeemedto 
have recovered his Senſes z and cryed out, Mat, 
into my Camp too ? which when he had faid he laid 
aſide his General's Habit, and putting on ſuch 
Cloaths as might beſt favour his Flight, ſtole off. 
W hat Fortune he met with afterwards, how he 
took ſhelter in Aigypt, and was Murdered there, is 
particularly ſet forth in his Life. 

Ceſar, when he came to view Pompey's Camp, 
and ſaw ſo many of his Enemies dead upon the 
ground, and Others dying, ſaid with a figh,— 
This they would have; they brought me to this neceſ- 
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fity, that I Caius Cæſar muſt have loft the credit of ſo 
many important Victories obtained, ſo many Wars gloriouſ- 
ly terminated, if Thad at laſt diſmiſſed my Army. Aſinius 


Pollio ſays that Cz/ar ſpoke thoſe Words then in 
Latin, which He afterwards wrote in Greek ; that 
Thoſe who were killed at the raking of rhe Camp, 
were moſt of them Servants z and that (1) there 
fell not in the Fight above fix thouſand Soldiers. 
Ceſar incorporated moſt of the Foot whom he 
rook Priſoners, in his own Legions, and pardon- 
ed ſeveral Perſons of Quality, and amongſt the reſt 


Brutus, who afterwards ſtabbed him. 


e did not 


immediately appear after the Battel was over, which 

ut Cæſar into a great Agony for him; nor was 
his Pleaſure leſs when he ſaw him ſafe, ſurren- 
dering himſelf to him. (2) There were many Pro- 
digies that foretold this Victory; but the moſt fig- 


nal was that at Tralles. 


In the Temple of Victory 


there ſtood Cz/ar's Statue; the Soil on which the 


Temple ſtood was naturally hard and dry, but the 
Pavement was of Stone as hard as Marble; yet it 
is ſaid that a Palm-Tree ſhot it ſelf up near the Pe- 
deſtal of this Statue. In the City of Padua, one 
C. Cornelius, who had the Character of a good Au- 
gur, Fellow-Citizen and Friend of Livy the Hi- 


(1) Ceſar faith there fell about 
fifteen thouſand of the Enemy, 
and that he took above four and 
twenty thouſand Priſoners ; that 
he took eight Eagles, and a hun- 
dred and fourſcore Enfigns; and 
that on his fide the loſs amounted 
to no more than about two hun- 
dreg Soldiers, and thirty Centu- 
(a) f 

2) Ceſar mentions Some © 
them, 5 ſaith he was told that 
in the Temple of Minerva at 


Els the Statue of Victory which 


fronted the Goddeſs turned her 
Face towards the Portal. of the 
Temple the very day Cæſar de- 
feated Pompey; that ſuch a Noiſe 
of Armies engaged frightned the 
Inhabitants of Antioch that they 
took to their Arms, and manned 
the Walls. The like happened at 
Prolemais; and at Pergamus in the 
Sanctuary of the Temple, where 
none but the Prieſts where ſuffer- 
ed to enter, Drums were heard 
beating. To Theſe he adds This 
which happened at Tralles. 


M 3 ſtorian, 
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ſtorian, happened to make ſome Augural Obſerya- 


tions that very Day when the Batrel was fought ; 
And firſt, he pointed our the critical time of the 
Fight, and ſaid to Thoſe who were by him, That 
Juſt: then the Action was hot, and the Men en- 
gaged. When he looked a ſecond time upon the 
Birds, and nicely obſerved the Omens, he leaped 
as if he had been inſpired, and cried out, Thou, 
Cæſar, art the Conqueror. This mightily ſurprized 
the Standers-by z but he took the Crown which 
he had on, from his Head, and {wore he would ne- 
ver wear it again till the Event ſhould give Authority 
fo his Art. This Livy poſitively affirms for a 
Truth. 

Cæſar, as a Monument of his Victory, gave the 
Theſſalians great Immunities, and then went in pur- 
ſuit of Pompey. When he was arrived at Ala, to 
gratifie Theopompus, who had made a Collection of 
Fables, he enfranchiſed the Gnidians his Country- 
men, and remitted one Third of the Tax to all the 
Aſiatics. When he came to Alexandria, where 
Pompey was already murdered, he turned from Theo- 
dotus, who preſented him with his Head, but took 
his Signet and wept over it. Thoſe of Pompey's 
Friends who had been taken by the King of Abt 
as they were ſtraggling in thoſe Parts, he obliged, 
and made his Own. He wrote Letters to Rome, 
wherein he ſignified to his Friends, That the greateſ 
Advantage and Pleaſure he found by the Viftory was, 
that be every Day ſaved the Lives of ſume Romans, 
who had been in Arms againſt him. As to the Wat 
in Ægypt, Some ſay it was dangerous and diſhonou- 
rable, and no ways neceſſary, but occaſioned only 
by his Paſſion for Cleopatra: Others blamed the 
Minitters, and eſpecially the Eunuch Photinus, who 
was chief Favourite, had lately took off Pompey's 
Head, baniſhed Cleopatra from Cgurr, and was 
now thought ro be privately carrying on the De- 
| ſtruction 
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ſtruction of Gz/ar-z to prevent which, Cæſar from 
that time began to ſit up whole Nights, under 
retence of Drinking for the greater Security of 
bis Perſon. It is certain, that he was intolerable 
in his open Affronts to Cz/ar, both by his Words 
and Actions; for whem Cæſar's Soldiers had muſty 


and unwholſome Corn meaſured out to them, Pho- 


tinus told them, They muſt take it, and be con- 


tented, ſince they were fed at Another's Goſt. He 
ordered that the King's Table ſhould be ſerved 
with Wooden and Earthen Diſhes, and ſaid, Cæſar 


had all the Gold and Silver in Pawn for a Debt. 


For the preſent King's Father owed Cæſar one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty Myriads of Mo- 


ney; Cæſar had formerly remitted to his Children 


the reſt, but thought fir to demand the thouſand. - 
Myriads at that time, to maintain his Army. Pho-. 


tinus inſtead of paying the Money preſt him every 
day to be gone, adviſing him to look after his o- 
ther Affairs that were of greater Conſequence than 
ſuch a Paltry Debt, and that wi 
finiſhed he. ſhould receive his Money, and the 
King's Favour into the Bargain. Cæſar replied, 
That he did not want Egyptians to be his Counſel- 
lors, and ſoon after privately ſent for Cleopatra from 
her Retirement. That Princeſs accompanied only 
with Apollodorus the Sicilian got into a little Skil 
and in the Dusk of the Evening landed near the 
Palace. When ſhe found it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to get in without being diſcovered, ſhe be- 
thought her ſelf of this Stratagem: She got into 
the Tick of a Bed, where ſhe lay at her full 
length, whilſt Apollodorus bound up the Bedding, 
and carried it on his Back through the Caſtle- gates 
to Cæſar's Apartment. Cæſar was firſt taken with 
this fetch of Cleopatra, as an Argument of her Wit; 
and was afterwards ſo far charmed with her Con- 
verſation and graceful Behaviour, that he recon» 
1 ciled 


hen Thoſe were 
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ciled her to her Brother, and made her Partner in 
the Government. A Feſtival was kept for Joy of 


this Reconciliation, where Cz/ar's Barber, a buſie, 
pragmatical Fellow, whoſe Fear made him inquiſi- 


tive into every thing, went ferreting into all the 
Corners of the Court, and liſtning every where, and 
ed, diſcovered that a Plot 


prying into all that 


was carrying on againſt Ceſar by Achillas, General 


of the King's Forces, and Photinus the Eunuch. 


Cæſar upon the firſt Intelligence of it ſet a Guard 
upon the Hall where the Feaſt was kept, and killed 


Photinus. Achillas eſcaped to the Army, and raiſed 


a troubleſome War againſt Cæſar, who had enough 
to do to defend himielf with a very ſmall Force 
againſt a ſtrong City on the one Hand, and a 
powerful Army on the Other. (1) The firſt Diffi- 
culty he met with, (2) was want of Water; for 


the Enemies had turned the Pipes. Another was, 


the loſs of his Fleet, which he was forced to burn 


(1) But he was in more im- 


minent Danger before That, when 
he was attacked in the Palace by 


Achillas, who had made himſelf 


Mafter of Alexangria. Ceſar gives 
us a Deſcription of this Action 
towards the latter end of the third 
Book of the Civil Wars. 

_ (2) Alexandria was vaulted un- 
derneath, and full of Aqueducts 
wherein they received the Water 
from the Nile, and from thence 
conveyed it to the ſeveral Houſes 
of the Inhabitants, who ſtored it 
in Reſervoirs and Ciſterns, where 
it grew fine, and became fit for 
uſe, The Maſters of thoſe Hou- 


ſes and their Families drunk of 


that Water, but the common Peo- 
ple were forced to dri K the run- 
ning Water, which was foul and 
pnhealthy, for there were no 


Springs or Fountains in the City, 


As this River was in the Power 
of the Enemy, they reſolved to 
cut rhe Water off from Ceſar: 


To this End they ſtopped up all 


the Conduits through which it - 


was conveyed into his Quarters, 
and not content with That they 
were at the Pains by the Help of 
Engines and Machines to raiſe the 
Sea Water, and poured it down 
upon Ceſar's Reſervoirs and Ci- 
ſterns. This diſtreſſed them very 
much at firſt, but they ſoon found 
out a Remedy; for Ceſar ordered 
them to dig for Wells, and they 
went ſo chearfully about it, laying 
aſide all other Buſineſs, that in a 
Night's time they met with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of freſh whol- 
ſome Water, which rendered all 
the Pains the Enemy had been at 
incffeual, Ceſ. Bell, Alex. 


himſelf, 
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| bimſelf, to prevent its fallipg into the Enemy's 
y 


Hands. The Flames unluckily ſpread fo far as to 
deſtroy the famous Library of Alexandria. (1) A 
Third was, that in an Engagement near Pharos he 
leaped from the Mole into a Skiff, to aſſiſt his 


Soldiers who were in Danger: When the Ag ypri- 
ans preſſed him on every fide, he threw himſelf 


into the Sea, and with much difficulty ſwam off, 
It is ſaid that at the time when he flung himſelf 
into the Sea he had many nia tape in his Hand, 
which though he was continually darted ar, and 
forced to keep his Head often under Water, yet 
he did not let go, but held them up ſafe from wet- 
ting in one Hand,Jwhilſt he ſwam with the Other. 
In the mean time his Skiff, which he had juſt quits 
ted, ſunk to the bottom with All that were on board, 
At laſt the King having got off to Achillas and 
his Party, Ceſar engaged and conquered them z 
Many fell in that Bartel, and the King himſelf was 
never ſeen after. 

Upon This, (2) he made Cleopatra Queen of 
Egypt, who ſoon after had a Son by him, whom 
the Alexandrians called Cæſarion, and then he de- 
parted for Syria. Thence he paſſed to Aſia, where 
he heard that Domitius Calvinus, whom he had ap- 
pointed Governor of Aa Minor, was over- 
thrown by Pharnaces, Son of Mithridates, and 
forced to fly out of Pontus with an handful of 
Men; and that Pharnaces purſued the Victory ſo 
eagerly, that he was already Maſter of Bithynia 


(1) Platareh in this Place con-] here by Plutarch. 

founds Facts, which deſerve to] (2) Ceſar did not confer the 
be diſtinguiſhed, and related par- Crown of Zgypt on Cleopatra 
ticularly, At firſt there was a | ſolely, but divided it between 
general naval Engagement. After] Her, and her younger Brother, ac- 
This Ceſar attacked the Iſland. | cording to her Father's Proviſion 
nd laſt of all the Mole, and it] in his laſt Will, of which the Ro- 
Wes in this Attack Ceſar was "In made Executors. 

under the Difficulty mentioned 8 
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menia the Leſs: in order to which he invited all the 
Kings and Tetrarchs in thoſe Parts to riſe, and 
unite againſt the Romans. Ceſar immediately 
marched againſt him with three Legions, fought 
Him near (1) Zela, drove him out of Pontus, and 
totally defeated his Army. When he gave Amin- 
tius, a Friend of his at Rome, an Account of this 
Action, to expreſs the ſmartneſs and diſpatch of it, 
he uſed theſe three Words, Yeni, Vidi, Via; 
which Latin Words being all Diſſyllables, and hay- 
ing the fame Cadence, carry with them an air of 
Brevity, which is very lucky and graceful, and 
cannot be expreſſed in any other Language. Hence 
he ſet out for /taly, and came to Rome at the end 
of that Year, for which he was a ſecond time 
choſen Dictator, (though that Office had never be- 
fore been annual) and was elected Conſul for the 
Next. However he was very much condemned, 
becauſe when Some of his Soldiers had in a Muti- 
ny killed Coſconius and Galba, who had been Præ- 
tors, he puniſhed them no otherwiſe than by cal 
ling them Citizens, inſtead of Fellow-Soldiers, and 
moreover gave each Man a thouſand Drachmas, 
beſides a ſhare of ſome Lands in Haly. He was 
alſo reflected on for Dolabella's Extravagance, 4 
mintius's Covetouſneſs, Anthony's Debauchery,'(2) 
and the Profuſeneſs of Cornificius, who having got 
Poſſeſſion of Pompey's Houſe pulled it down, 


(1) The Deſcription of this ficius, and Anthony's Debauchey, 
Battel is well worth the reading, | who having, &c. For it was not (1 


as it is related by Ceſar, who | Cornificius, but Anthony, who got tarch 
drefſeth out the Temerity of | the Forfeiture of, Pompey's Houle ſo pr 
Pharnaces in its proper Colours. | where he ſpent his time in a co 28 to 


(2) Xylander and Cruſerius are | tinued Scene of Debauchery, 35 2 ſud 
with good reaſon of Opinion that | evident from the ſecond Philipick got i 
there is a Tranſpoſition in Pla- | of Cicero, and even from Plutarch of a 
zarch's Text, and that it ought to | Hiraſelf in ſome Paſſages in the felf, 
be read the Profuſeneſs of Corni- | Life of Anthony, 


be cauk 
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* (i) becauſe he thought it not magnificent enough 


2 for Him, and rebuilt it; at all which the Romans 
q were highly diſguſted. Cæſar was ſenſible of it, 
y and would have been glad to have had it other- 
It wiſe ; but his Political Views obliged him to wink 
4 at it, becauſe he was forced to make uſe of ſuch 
* Inſtruments. 

0 After the Battel of Phar/alia, Cato and Scipio 


x fled into Afric, and there, with the Aſſiſtance of 
* King Juba, got together a conſiderable Force, 
_ which Cæſar reſolved to engage. In order to it, 
he paſſed into Sicily in the very midſt of Winter; 
and to remoye from his Officers all hopes of delay 
there, encamped by the Sea-ſhoar, and-as ſoon as 
ever he had a fair Wind put to Sea with three 
thouſand Foot, and a few Horſe. When he had 
landed them, he went back privately under great 
Apprehenſions for the better part of his Army; but 
met them upon the Sea, and brought them all to 
the ſame Camp. There he was informed, that the 
Enemies relyed much upon an ancient Oracle, im- 
porting That the Family of the Scipioes ſhould be 
always Viftorious in Africk. There was in his Arm 
a Fellow, otherwiſe mean and contemptible, but 
of the Houſe of the Africani, and his Name Scipio 
Salutio: This Man Cæſar put in the Head of his 
Army, with the Title of General; which he did | 
either in raillery to ridicule Scipio, who command 
ed the Enemy, (2) or ſcriouſly, to bring . the 
men 


(1) This Reflection in Plu- enough, or ſo elegant as He 
tarch is very judicious; nothing is | would have it. This is Prodigality 
ſo provoking to an honeſt Man|in Exceſs. Our modern times 
as to ſee a mean Perſon who by | can ſupply us with Examples of 
2 ſudden Change of Fortune has] this kind, and even of a more ex- 
got into his Poſſeſſion the Houſe] traordinary Nature. 
of a much better Min than Him- | (z) The Firſt of Theſe is more 
ſelf, new model, or rebuild it, | probable; for Ceſar was not ſo 
becauſe forſooth it was 1.0: large | weak as to think that the Deſti- 

nies 


\ 
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Omen to his ſide. He was obliged often to ſet 
upon the Enemy, and Skirmiſh with them; (1) for 


he wanted both Victualling for his Men, and Fo- 


rage for his Horſe : So that he was forced to feed 


them with a Sea-weed, which he mixed with 


Graſs, to take off its Saltneſs, and to give it a 
more aprecable Taſte. He was forced to- make 
this ſhifr, becauſe the Numidians, in great Num- 
bers, and well Horſed, commanded the Country. 
Czeſar's Cavalry being one day out of Employ, 
diverted themſelves with ſeeing an African, who 
entertained them with a Dance, and plaid upon the 
Pipe to Admiration : they were ſo taken with This, 
that they alighted, and gave their Horſes to ſome 
Boys, when on a ſudden the Enemy briskly fſur- 
rounded them, killed Some, purſued the Reſt, and 
fell in with them into their Camp; and had not 
Cæſar Himſelf and Aſinius Pollio came in to their 
Aſſiſtance, and put a ſtop to their flight, the War 
had been then at an end. In another Engagement, 
where the Enemy had again the better, Cæſar took 
an Enſign, who was running away, by the Neck, 
and forcing him to face about, ſaid, Look, that way 
is the Enemy! Scipio fluſhed with this Succeſs at 
firſt, had a mind to come to one deciſive Action: 
Wherefore he leaves Afranius and Juba in two di- 
ſtin& Bodies not far diſtant, and marches Himſelf 
towards Thapſacus, where he built a Fort, which 
might ſerve for a Security to Them, and a Retreat 


of the ſame Name in. the Place 


nies were attached to the Name, 
and not the Perſon, and that it 
was in his Power to appropriate, 
the Oracle by ſubftituting a Man 


of Another, who was particularly 
intended by it. | | 

(1) Plutarch skips over ſeveral 
memorable Tranſactions. For 


did not happen till after Scipio had 
joined Labienus, before which 
many things paſſed worthy No- 
tice, ſuch as Caſar s Conduct be- 


fore the Arrival of his Troops, 


bis decamping from before D. 
mietta, his ing with Fuba 
Horſe, and above All his Encoun- 
ter with Labienus, which 


what he is going to mention here 


4 


a remarkable Engagement. 
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to Himſelf. Whilſt Scipio was thus employi 
himſelf, Ceſar with an incredible 'Diſpatch made 
his way through thick Woods, and an unpaſſable 
Country, fell on him on a ſudden, attacked one 
Party in the Rear, and Another in the Front, and 
having put them All to Flight, he improved this 
Opportunity, and the Courſe of his good Fortune 
ſo E, that in one moment he took Afranias's 
Camp, and deftroyed That of the Numidians, Juba, 
their King, being glad to fave himſelf by Flight; 
ſo that in a ſmall Part of a Day he made himſelf 
Maſter of three Camps, and killed fifty thouſand 
of the Enemy, with the loſs only of fifty Men. 
This is the Account Some give of that Fight: O- 
thers ſay, He was not in the Action, but that he 
was taken with his uſual Diſtemper juſt as he was 
ſetting his Army in Battalia. He perceived the 
Approaches of it, before it had too far diſordered 
his Senſes ;z and as ſoon as he began to ſhake, took 
care to beremoved into a neighbouring Fort, where 
he repoſed himſelf. | 

of the Great Men that were taken after the 
Fight, Some Ceſar put to Death, Others prevent- 
ed him by killing Themſelves. Cato had under- 
taken to defend Utica, and for that reaſon was not 
in the Battel. The deſire which Cæſar had to take 
Him alive, made him haſten thither. Upon notice 
that he had diſpatched himſelf, it is certain Ceſar 
was much diſcompoſed, but for what reaſon is not 
ſo well agreed; yet This he ſaid, Cato, J envy thee 
thy Death, becauſe thou enviedſt me the Honour of 


| ſaving thy Life. Vet airer all This, the Diſcourſe 


he wrote againſt Cato after his Death, is no great 
ſign of his Kindneſs, or that he was inclined to 
ſhew him any Favour. (1) For how is it probable 


(1) With Plutarch's Leave, I [of any Friendſhip he had to him, 
think it very conſiſtent. Ceſar | but purely out of much Vanity, 
might have ſpared Cato, not out | and ſome little Policy. 


that 
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that he would have been tender of his Life, who 
was ſo bitter againſt his Memory? Yer from his Cle> 
mency to Cicero, Brutys, and many Others who 
had engaged againſt him, Some bave gueſſed that 
Cæſar's Book was not compoſed ſo much out of 
Hatred to Cato, as in his own Vindication. Cicero, 
it ſeems, had written an Encomium upon Cato, and 
called it by his Name; a Diſcourſe written by fo 

eat a Maſter, upon ſo excellent a Subject, was 
ure to be in every one's Hands. This touched 
Cæſar to the quick, for he looked upon a Panegyric 
on his Enemy, who choſe rather to kill himſelf than 


fall into his Hands, as no better than a Satyr againſt 
Himſelf; and therefore he publiſned an Anſwer to 


it, containing a Collection of Charges and Accuſa- 


tions againſt that great Man, which he called Anti 
cato. Thoſe Diſcourſes have to this day each 
of them their ſeveral Admirers, as Men are diffe- 
rently inclined to the Parties. Tt 
Ceſar, upon his return to Rome, did not forget 
to entertain the People with a large Account of his 
Victory, telling them, That he had ſubdued a Coun- 
try, which would ſupply the Publick every Year 
with two hundred thouſand Buſhels of Corn, and 
three millions weight of Oyl. He was allowed 
(1) three Triumphs, One for Ægypt, Another for 
Pontus, and a Third for Afric; in the Title of the 
Laſt no mention was made of Scipio, but only of 
Juba, whoſe little Son was then led in Triumph, 
and proved the happieſt Captive that ever was, for 
of a barbarous Numidian, he came by this means to 


(1) How comes Plutarch to] nem quater eodem monſe, þd ine: | 


take Notice only of Three Tri- jectis Diebus. Primum, & exc 
umphs, ſince it is certain he had | lentiſimum Triumphum egit Galli 
Four? Nay he omits the moſt| cum, ſequentem Alexandrinum, di- 
conſiderable and important of them | inde Ponticum, Proximum Africs- 
All, his Triumph over the Gauls.] num. Sueton. 
Triumphavit poſs devictum Scipio- | 
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be reckoned among the moſt Learned of all the Greek * 


Hiſtorians. 
Rewards to his Soldiers, 


After theſe Triumphs, he diſtributed: 


and treated the People 


with magnificent Feaſts and Shews: At one of theſe 


Feaſts he had twenty two thouſand Tables, and 


entertained the People with Gladiators and. Sea- 
Fights in honour of his Daughter Julia, long ſince 
dead. When thoſe Shews were over, an Aecount 
was taken of the People, (1) who from three hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand were now reduced to a 


(i) There are no leſs than three 
ious Faults in this ſingle Paſ- 

, as the learned Rualdus bas 
obſerved ; the Firſt is where it is 
laid that Ceſar Muſtered, or took 
an Account of the People. Sue- 
tonius faith not a Word of it, and 
Auguſtus Himſelf in his Marmora 
Ancyriana faith, that in his 
ſxth Conſulate, that is in the 
Year of Rome 725, he numbered 
the People, which is more than had 
ben done for forty two Years be- 
fire. The Second is, that before 
the civil Wars broke out between 
Ceſar and Pompey, the Number of 
the People in Rome amounted to 
no more than three hundred and 
twenty thouſand, for long before 
That it was much greater, and 
had continued upon the Increaſe. 
The Laſt is, where it is aſſerted 
that in leſs than three Years thoſe 
three hundred and twenty thouſand 
Citizens were reduced by that 
War to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand ; the Falfity of which 
Aſfertion is evident from This, in 
that a little while after Ceſar made 
a Draught of fourſcore thouſand 
to be ſent to the foreign Colo- 
nies; and would he have left no 
more than ſeventy theuſand Souls 
in Rome? But what is ſtill firon- 


ker is, that eighteen Years after, 


that is likewiſe in his fixth 
Conſulate, Auguſtus took the Pole 
I have been juſt mentioning, and 
found the Number amount to- 
four Millions and ſixty three thou 
ſand. Cenſere civium Romanoriums 
capita quadragies centum millia, 
& ſexaginta trig Millia. Such 
an Augmentation in ſo ſhort a 
Space muſt be prodigious, if not. 
CO "Rualdes has not only 
diſcovered theſe Errors in the Text, 
bur the Source of them; he has 
made it appear that Plutarch, for 
want of a thorough Underſtanding 
of the Latin Tongue, has been 
miſ-led by the following Paſſage 
in Suetonius, who faith of Ceſar, 
Cap. iv. Recenſum Populi nec more 
nec loco ſolito, ſed vicatim per do- 
minos Inſularum egit, atque ex vi- 
ginti trecentiſque millibus actipienti- 
um frumentum e publico, ad cen- 
tum quinquaginta retraxit. Sue- 
tonius ſpeaks there of the Review 
taken by Ceſar of the needy Ci- 
tizens, who ſhared in the Publick 
Corn, Whom he found to amount 
to three hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand, and reduced to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand, and Plutarch 
has miſtaken Recenſum for Cen- 
ſum, the Muſter taken by the 
Cenſors, and this Error bas lead 
him into the other Miſtakes. 
hundred 
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hundred and fifty thouſand. 80 2 a lng had: 
the Civil War made in Rome alone, not to mention 


' what the other parts of Italy apd the Provinces 


had ſuffered. 

He was now choſen a fourth time Conſul, and 
went into Spain againſt Pompey's Sons they were 
but young, yet they had got together a great Army, 


and ſhewed they had Courage and Conduct to com- 


mand it, ſo that Cæſar was in extream Danger, 
The great Battel, and That which proved the de- 
cifive Stroke, was fought near the City of Munda, 
in which Cæſar ſeeing his Men hard preſſed, and 
making but a weak Reſiſtance, ran t rough the 
— among the Soldiers, and crying out, asked 
them, Are You net aſhamed to deliver your General into 
th Hands of Boys? At laſt, with great Difficulty, 
and the beſt Efforts he could make, he forced back 
the Enemy, killing thirty thouland of them u 

the Spot, though with the Loſs of a thouſand of 
his beſt Men. When he came back from the Fight, 
he told his Friends, That he had often fought =o T 
Cory, but This was the firſt time =T he = ever fough 
for Life. This Bartel was won on the (1) Die 


(1) Tbe I s have groſ- | Italy by an Order of Senate, on 
ly miſtaken this Paſſage It is — bond of its Abomjaationn-# a 
in the Text Ty Tov Azoruoioy| we find it at large in Lt „Lib. 39. 
£0pTi» Dionyſiorum feſto. The old] Plutarch ſpeaks here chat Feaſt 


Latin Verſion has it Hanc Victo- 
riam obtinuit Saturnalibus, this hi- 
ory was gained on the Feſtival 
of Saturn, The Dionyſia can never 
be taken for the —— they 
were two very different Feltivals. 
Othere, ho have tranſlated it into 
the modern Languages, have ren- 
dered it by the Feaſt of the Bac- 
chanals. How could Ceſar gain a 
Victory on the very day of a Fe- 
ſtival that had been aboliſned for 
a hundred and forty one V ears be- 
fore, and ſuppreſſed throughout all 


which is called by the Roman, 
Likeralia, and ſtands in their Ca- 
lender apainſt the ſeventeenth of 
March. Liberalia, faith Feſtus, 
Liberi Feſta, gu abu Gracos di- 
cuntur Diony And as 2 G6 
Dionyſius are — Names of Bac* 
— yh is what Av (REF 
thoſe Interpreters, made t 

believe, though very abſur ily, that 
the Feaſt called Liberalia, was the 
Same with the Bacchanalia, which 


is a groſs Miſtake. 
fan 


x Feltival the very Day in which Pompey, fo 
Wenn before, had Koch for the War. The Ned 
ger of Pompey's Sons eſcaped, and Didius ſome Days 
after the Fight brought the Head of the Elder to 
Ceſar. This was the laſt Battel he was engaged 
in ; and his triumphal Entry on Account of this 
Victory diſpleaſed the Romans beyond any thing 
he had done before; for he did not triumph on the 
Account of ae foreign Generals, and 
barbarous Kings, but for having ruined the Chil- 
dren and Family of one of the greateſt, though moſt 
unfortunate of all the Romans ;-.and it did not look 
well to triumph over the Calamities of his Country, 
and to rejoice for an Adyantage which be ought ra- 
ther to have deplored, and for which no better A po- 
logy could be made to the Gods or Men, than that 
he was abſolutely compelled to it by Neceſſity. But 
what made this Triumph look ſtill the more diſtaſteful 
was, that he never before ſent a Letter or Expreſs 
of any Victory he had obtained in the Courſe of the 
Civil Wars, but ſeemed rather to be aſhamed of the 
Action than to claim any Glory that might ariſe to 
him from it. And yet for all This, the Romans taking 
the ſame ſide with Fortune, gave the Rein into his 
Hands, and hoping that the Government of a ſingle 
Perſon would give them time to breathe after ſo ma- 
ny Civil Wars and Calamities, made him Dictator 
for Life. This was a downright Tyranny ; for his 
Power now was not only Abſolute, but Perpetual 
too. Cicero propoſed to the Senate to confer ſuch 
Honours upon him as were indeed in ſome meaſure 
within the Bounds of Modeſty: Others ſtrivin 
which ſhould deſerve moſt, carried them fo 28 
lively high, that they made Cæſar odious even to 
the moſt indifferent and moderate ſort of Men, by 
the Haughtineſs and Extravagance of thoſe Titles 
which they decreed him. His Enemies are thought 
to have had ſome Share in This, as well as his Flat- 
fl Wl trrers + It gave them more Advantage againſt him, 
Vol. VI. + _ and 


— 
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and laid him more open to their Calumnies; for 
fince the Civil Wars were ended, he had nothi 
elſe that they could charge him withal. (1) A 
they had good Reaſon to decree a Temple to Cie- 
mency, in Token of their Thanks for the mild Uſe 
he made of his Victories; for he not only par- 
doned Many of Thoſe who fought a aint him, 
but farther to Some gave Honours and Offices: Ag 
particularly to Brutus and Caſſius, who were Both 
of them made Prætors. Pompey's Images that were 
thrown down, he ſet up again; upon which Cicero 
aid, That by raiſing Pompey's Statues he bad fixed bis 
Own. When his Friends adviſed him to a Guard, 
and Several offered him their Service, he would not 
hear of it; but faid, it was better to ſuffer Death 
Once, than Always to live in fear of it. He looked 
upon the Affections of the People to be the beſt - 
and ſureſt Guard, and therefore entertained them 
again with publick Feaſting, and general Diſtribu- 
tions of Corn; and to gratify his Army, he ſent out 
many Colonies to ſeveral Places, of which the moſt 
remarkable were Carthage and Corinth. It may be 
ſaid there was r ſingular in the Fate of 
thoſe two Cities; (2) for as they had heretofore 
been Both deſtroyed at the ſame time, ſo were 
they now at the ſame time rebuilt and repeopled. 
As for the Men of Quality, he promiſed Some that 
they ſhould be Conjuls or Prætors; Others he re- 
compenſed and ſatisfied with other Offices or Ti- 
tles; and in ſhort ingratiated himſelf to All by s 


| (1) What an bonourable Ac-| Acknowledpement. F 
knowledgement was this to Ceſar ! (2) They had Both been takes 
but how ſhamefully unworthy fand 2 hundred and two 
was it in thoſe very Men. a few | Years before, Carthage by the laſt 
days after to aſſaſſinate that very | Scipio Afritanus, and Corinth by 
Perſon whoſe Uſage towards them | Mammms Achaicus, and they were 
had. been ſo mid and benign, as noms rebuilt: and repeopled 1 
gave them Reafon for building 2 the ſam Year, 

Temple ta Clemency, in token oll 
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e Deportment and winning Behaviour, fo as 
to work in them a chearful and willing Submiſſion. 
N 

fo chi the Conſul Fabius Maximus 1 to 
die ſuddenly on the very day before the Expiration 
of his Office, he named Cauinius Nobilius to be Con- 
ſul for the remaining part of that day only. Here- 
upon (t) when all the World went to pay i 
Compliments to the new Conſul, as is uſual; Cire- 
ro ſaid, by way of Raillery, Let us make haſte, kf 

the Man be gone out of his Office befors we come. 

' C#ſar was born to Jann great 'Things, and 
was of an Ambition ſo unbounded, that his paſt 
Actions, great as they were, were fo far from in- 
clining him to fir down and enjoy in Peace the 
Glory he derived from them, that they ſerved only 
as fo many Spurs ro puſh him on ſtill ro | Sore 
Performances, and whetted his Appetite to a keener 
Purſuit of freſh Honours, as if Thoſe be had alrea- 
dy obtained were withered and decayed. This vio- 
lent Paſſion was a ſort of — and Emulation in 
Himſelf againſt Himſelf; an obſtinate Perſeverance 
and Endeavour to out-vie his paſt Actions by his 
ſuture. In purſuit of theſe Thoughts, he had re- 
ſolved, and was preparing to make War upon the 
Parthians, and when he had ſubdued Them to paſs 
through Hircania z thence to march along by the 
Caſpian Sea to Mount Caucaſus, and fo on about 
Pontus, till he came into Scythia; then ro over-run 
all the Countries about Germany, and Germany its 
ſelf; and at laſt return through Gaul into Italy; 
thus defcribing the ſpacious Circle of his intended 


(1) There was no end of Cice- rate of ſuch Strifineſs and Severity, 
”s Witticiſms that Oceaſi- chat not a Perſon among us has di- 
on. Sometimes he ſaid, Fe have ned. ſupped. or ſlept during his Con- 
ETD Conſul, for he has |ſulfhip. And at another Time, 
wt ſhut his Eyes one Moment ſince | Caninius is come to that paſs as 
he entered into his Office, At Ano- [#0 ack under what Gonſuls He was 


ther, This ul of Ours is a Mari ul. 
—— N 2 Empire, 


15 


he carried this Complaiſance towards them ſo 


pay their 


—— — — — — — 
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Empire, and bounding it on every fide by the Ocean. 


While Preparations were making for this Expedi- 
tion, he attempted to dig through the Iſthmus on 


which Corinth ſtands, and at the ſame time had a 


Deſign to divert the Courſe of the Rivers Anio and 
Tiber, and to carry them by a deep Channel direct - 
ly. from Rome to Circæum, and ſo into the Sea near 
Farracina, that there might be a ſafe and eaſy Paſ- 
ſage for all Merchants Who Traded to Rome. Be- 
ſides This, he intended to drain all the Marſhes by 
Nomentum and - Setium, and gain Ground endug 


from the Water to employ wa thouſands of Men 


in Tillage. He propoſed farther to make great 
Mounds on the Shoar nigheſt Rome, to hinder the 
Sea from breaking in upon the Land; to eleanſe 
the Oſtian Shoar of ſuch hidden Shelves and Rocks 
as made it unſafe for Shipping, and to build Ports 
and Harbours fit to receive ſuch large Veſſels as uſed 
to ride thereabouts. Theſe Things were deſigned 
without taking Effect. | 
But his Reformation of the Kalendar, in o 
to rectify (1) the Irregularity of Time, was not 
only ingeniouſly contrived, but brought to Perfecti- 
on by him, and proved of very great Uſe: For it 
was not only in Ancient. Times that the Ronan 
wanted a certain Rule to make the Revolutions of 
their Months fall in with the Courſe of the Year, 
whereby their Feſtivals and Solemn Days for Sa. 
crifice were removed by little and little, till at laſt 
they came to fall in with Seaſons quite oppoſite to 
Thoſe of their primitive Inftitution ; but even in 


Cæſar's days, the People had no way of computing 


(1) For by means of this Irre-| brought it to a greater ExaQvels 
gularity the Roman Kalendar had | than Any, and it may be faid of 
gained near three Months in the | him that He firſt opened the Door 
days of Ceſar. Before his time | to a thorough Reformation. 
Endeavours had been uſed to cor- | Reader may ſee the Remarks on 
rect that Incquality, but it never | the Life of N#ma, Vol. 1. P. 29. 
could be done to the Purpoſe. He [ 065 * 


right 
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right the Courſe of the Sun; only the Prieſts had 


the knack, and at their Pleaſure, without giving 


any notice, clapped in an Intercalary Month, which 
they called Marcedonius. Numa was the Firſt who 
put in this Month, but his Invention was too nar- 
row and ſhort to correCt all the Errors that roſe 


from their Computation of the Year, as we have” 


ſhewn in his Life. Cæſar called in the beſt Philo- 
ſophers and Mathematicians of his Time, to ſettle 
this Point; and upon Principles there propoſed, e- 
ſtabliſhed a more exact and proper Method of cor- 
recting the Kalendar, which the Romans uſe to this 
Day, and ſeem to err leſs than any other Nation in 
the Reduction of this Inequality of Months to the 
Year. (1) Yet even This gave Offence to Thoſe 
who envied his Grandeur, and were weary of his 
Power; for Cicero the Orator, when one of the 
Company chanced to ſay, The next Morning Lyra 
would riſe, replied, Yes, hy vertue of the Edict; as 
if Men were forced by Authority to receive this 


new Scheme. 


But That which brought upon Him the moſt ap- 
arent and mortal Hatred, was his Affectation of 
eing King; which gave the common People the 

firſt Occaſion to quarrel with him, and proved the 
moſt ſpecious pretence to Thoſe who had been his 
ſecret Vannes all along. Thoſe, who would have 
procured him that Title gave it out, That it was 
foretold in the $ibyls Books, that the Romans ſhould 
Conquer the Parthians when they fought againſt them 
under the Conduct of a King, but not before. And one 


(1) When a Man once begins 
to be unacceptable every thing he 
doth is cenſured. This Reforma- 
tion of the Kalendar gave Ceſar's 
Enemies a Handle to ſay that He 
who had triumphed over the Earth 
had a mind to govern likewiſe in 
Heaven. It is no ſtrange thing to 


hear ignorant People talk at that 
Rate, but that Cicero could be 
guilty of ſuch a Weakneſs is ſur- 
_ He ought to have been 

tter acquainted than any one 
with this Diſorder, which had 
crept into the Kalendar, He who 


had long before tranſlated Aratus. 


* 


Day, 


| 


* 
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Day, as Cæſar was i from Alla to Rome, 
Some were ſo bold as to ſalute him by the Name 
of King; but He finding the People difrelifh it, 
ſeemed to reſent it Himſelf, and ſaid, His Title was 
Cæſar, not King. Upon This, they forbore their 
Acclamations, and he paſt on with an Air that ex- 
preſſed much Sullenneſs and Diſſatisfaction. Another 
time, when the Senate had conferred on him ſome 
extravagant Honours, he chanced to receive the 
Meſſage as he was fitting on the Roſtra, where, 
though the Conſuls and Prætors Themſelves waited 
on him, attended by the whole Body of the Senare, 
he did not riſe, but behaved himſelf to them as if 
they had been private Men; and told them, His 
Honours wanted rather to be retrenched than increaſed. 
This Carriage of His offended not only the Senate, 
but Commonalty too; for they thought the Affront 
upon the Senate equally reflected upon the whole 
Republick; ſo that All whe eould decently leave 
him went off much dejected. Ceſar perceiving the 
falſe Step he had made, immediately retired Home; 
and laying his Throat bare, told his Friends, That 
he was ready to ſtand fair for any Man that would 
do him the kind Office: Afterwards he excuſed his 
Gtting by his Diſtemper, under pretence that Thoſe 
who are affected with it have their Senſes diſcom- 

oſed, if they talk much ſtanding; that they pre- 
2 grow Giddy, fall into Convulſions, and quite 
loſe their Reaſon. But all This was feigned; for 
he would willingly have ſtood up to the Senate, 
had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his Friends, or ra- 
ther Flatterers, hindered him. Do not you remem- 
Ser, {aid he, you are Cæſar; and will you abate any 
ing of that Honour which is due to your Dignity? 
He gave ſtill a freth Occaſion of Reſentment by his 
Affront to the Tribunes. The Lupercalia were then 
otlebrared, a Feaſt at the firft Inſtitution peculiar 
as Tome Writers ſay, to the Shepherds; much of 
e 
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the ſame Nature with the Arradias Lyces: Many 
young Noblemen and Magiſtrates run that day up 
and down the City naked, ning all * meer 
with Leathern Thongs, by way of ſport; Women 
of the beſt Quality place themſelves in the way, and 
hold our their Hands to the Laſh, as Boys in u 
School do to the Ferula, our of an Opinion that it 
rocures an eaſy Labour to Thoſe who are with 
hild, and makes Thoſe Conceive who are Barren. 
Ceſar dreſt in a Triumphal Robe, ſeared himſelf 
in a Golden Chair upon the Rg#ra, to view this 
Ceremony. Anthony, as Conſul, was one of Thoſe 
who ran this Court; when he came into the F- 
rum, the People made way for him, whilft he pre» 
ſented Ceſar with a Diadem wreathed with Law- 
rel. Upon This, there was a ſmall Shout, made 
only by Thoſe few who were planted there far that 
purpoſe; but when Ceſar refuſed it, there was an 
univerſal Applauſe. Upon the ſecond Offer, very 
few; and upon the ſecond Refuſal, All again clap- 
ped. Cæſar finding it would not rake, role up, and 
ordered the Crown to be carried into the Capitol. 
Cæſar's Statues were afterwards found with Royal 
Diadems on their Heads: Flgvias and Marulur, 
two Tribunes of the People, went proſently and 
pulled them off; and having apprehended Thoſe 
who firſt ſaluted Ceſar as King, committed them: 
The People followed them with Acclamations, and 
called them Brutas's, becauſe Brutus was the Firſt 
who cut off the Succeflion of Kings, and transfer- 
red the Power which before was lodged in Oze, 
into the Hands of the Senate and People. Cejar 
fo far reſented This, that he diſplaced Marullus and 
Flavius; and at the ſame time that he inveighed 
againſt Them, he ridiculed the People; 22 l 
ſeveral times Bruti and (1) Cumæi, | Beaſts and Sors. ] 


(1) The Cumenns were noted] dc dvrarSeoiar Ku Cum 


far their Stupidity, Aer & is fene to 4 Frovirb, faith _—_ 
+ . 
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This made the Multitude place their Hopes on M. 
Brutus, who by his Father's Side Was thought to 
be deſcended from that firſt Brutus, and by his Mo- 
ther's Side from the Servilii, another Noble Fami- 
ly; and what was more than all the reſt, he was 
Nephew and Son-in-Law to Cato. But the Ho- 
nours and Favours he had received from Cæſar took 
off the Edge from thoſe eager Deſires he naturally 


Had to ſubvert che Monarchy; for he had not only 


been pardoned Himſelf after Pompey's Defeat at 
Pharſalia, and had procured the ſame Grace for 
many of his Friends, but was one in whom Cæſar 
had a particular Confidence. He had at that time 
the moſt Honourable Prætorſhip of the Year, and 
was named for the Conſulſhip four Years after, be- 
ing preferred before Caſſius his Competitor. Upon 
the Diſpute between them, Ceſar ſaid, Caſſius bas 
the faireſt Pretenſions, but I cannot paſs by Brutus. 
Nor did he afterwards hearken to Thoſe who ac- 
cuſed Brutus, as engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt 
him; bur laying his Hand on his Body, ſaid to the 
Informers, Brutus will ſtay for this Skin of mine; 
intimating, that he was worthy of Empire on Ac- 
count of his Virrue, but would nor be baſe and un- 

rateful to gain it. But Thoſe who deſired a 

hange, and looked on Him as the only, or at leaſt 
the moſt proper Perſon to effect it, durſt not dif- 


Lib. 13, and he gives us theſe Re:- | walking under them. But when 
ſons for ir. The firſt was that | the Rains began to fall, thoſe Cre- 
they were three hundred Years | ditors being touched with ſome 
before they thought of laying a] Shame and Remorſe, cauſed it to 
Duty upon Merchandize imported | be publiſhed that the Cumaans 
into their Harbours, and before| if they pleaſed. might take Shelter 
they found they inhabited 4 mari- | under their own Porticoes 3 which 
time City, The Second was for | gave Occaſion to this Rallery, 

that having mortgaged their Por- | Cumzans had not the Senſe to know 
ticoes for a certain Sum of Mo- that they had a right to ſtand un- 


_ ney, and failing to pay it at the] der their own Porticoes when it 


time named in the Contract, their 


rained, *till they were informed of 
Creditors prohibited them from 9 4 


it by the Voice of the Crier. 
| courſe 
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courſe the Matter with him; but in the Night- 


time laid Papers about his Chair of State, where 
he uſed to ſit and determine Cauſes, with Senten- 
ces in them to this Import: Y are aſleep, Brutus: 
You are no longer Brutus. Caſſius, when he percei- 
ved his ambitious Soul a little raifed upon This, 
was more inſtant than before to work him yet far- 
ther, having Himſelf a private Grudge againſt Cæ- 


ſar, for ſome Reaſons that we have mentioned in 


the Life of Brutus. Nor was Cæſar without ſuſpi- 
cions of him, ſo that he took occaſion to ſay to his 
Friends, What do you think Caſſius drives at? J do 
not well lite him, he looks ſo pale. And when it Nas 
told him, that Antbony and Dolabella were in a Plot 


apainſt him, he ſaid, He did not fear ſuch fat jolly 


Men, but rather the pale lean Fellows; meaning Caſ= 
ſus and Brutus. But this ſingle Inſtance is a Proof 
that Fate is not ſo concealed as it is unavoida- 
ble; for there were many ſtrange Prodigies and 
Apparitions, which were manifeſt Preſages of it. 


As to the Lights in the Heavens, the Phantoms 


which walked in the Night, and the wild Birds 
which perched upon the Forum, Theſe are not per- 
haps worth taking Notice of in ſo remarkable an 
Event. But Strabo the Philoſopher tells us, that 
Men were ſeen in the Air all on Fire 
each Other; and that a prodigious Flame ſeeme 

to iſſue from the Hand of a Soldier's Servant, in- 
ſomuch that They who ſaw it thought he muſt be 
burnt, but that after All he had no hurt. As Cæ- 
ſar was facrificing, the Victim was ſeen to want a 
Heart, which was a very ill Omen, becauſe a Crea- 
ture cannot ſubſiſt without a Heart. Many add, 


that a Soothſayer bid him beware of the /des of 


March; for that he was then threatned with ſome 
great Danger: and that when the Day was come, 
Cæſar as he went to the Senate met this Sooth- 


ayer, and ſaid to him by way of Raillery, The * 
0 
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Fears; for he never before diſcovered in Calparai 
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of March are come; and he anſwered him calmly, 74 
they are come, but they are not paſt. The Day be. 
fore this Aſſaſſination, he ſupped with M. Lepidus 
as he was = ſome Letters, there aroſe a Diſ- 
pute what 2 the beſt? At which he 
immediately, before any one could ſpeak, ſaid, 2 
ſudden one. | 

After This, as he was in Bed with his Wife, 
all the Doors and Windows of the Chamber where 
he lay flew open on a ſudden, He was ſtartled u 
the Noiſe, and the Light which brake into the 
Room, and fat up in his Bed, when by the Moon- 
ſhine he perceived Calpurnia faſt aſleep, but heard 
her utter in her Dream ſome indiftin&t Words, and 
inarticulate Groans. She fancied at that time ſhe 
was weeping over Ceſar, and holding him butch» 
ered in her Arms. Others (ay, This was not her 
Dream; but chat ſhe dreamed (t) aPinacle (which 
the Senate had allowed to be raifed on Ce/ar's Houſe 
by way of Ornament and Grandeur) was broken 
down, which was the occaſion of her Tears and 
Groans. When it was Day, the begged of Ceſw, 
if it were poſhble, not to ſtir out, but to adjourn 
the Senate to another time; and if he flighted her 
Dreams, that he would be pleaſed to conſult his 
Fate by Sacrifices, and other kinds of Divination. 
Nor was he Himſelf without ſome Suſpicion and 


(1) The Pinacle was a ſort of 
Ornament uſually placed on the, 
Top of their Temples. The Greeks 
called it c g, 467 apa, and the 
Latins, Faſligum. It was not for 


privare Perſons to raiſe ſuch Or- 


naments on the Tops of their Hou- 


Honour it was accorded to Pi- 
cola to have the Doors of his Houſe 
open towards the Street inſtead of 
opening invvards, This Pinace 
was commonly adorned with ſome 
Starues of their Gods, Figures af 
Victory, or ſuch other Decorat!- 


ſes without the Conſent of the 
Senate, who had the Superinten- 


dency of every thing relating tothe Privilege of erocting them wi 
the Publick. Thus as a Token of — 


ons as were ſuitable to the Rank 
and Quality of Thoſe e whom 


any 


” 
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my Womaniſh Superftition, though he now ſaw 


her under fach terrible A fions. Upon the 
Report which the Prieſts made to him, chat they 
had killed ſeveral Sacrifices, and till found them 
inauſpicious, he was reſolved to ſend Antony to dif 
miſs the Senate. In that very Inſtant came in D. 
Brutas, whoſe Sirname was Abinus he was One in 
whom Cz/ar had ſuch Confidence that he had 
made him his Second Heir, though at the ſame time 
he was engaged in the Conſpiracy againſt him, with 
the other Brutus and Caſſins. This Man fearing leſt 
if _ ſhould put off the Senate to another Day, 
the Buſineſs might get wind, took care to 
thoſe Pretenders to Divination, and told Czx/ar he 
would be much to blame if he gave the Senate fo 
juſt Grounds of Complaint againſt him, by caſting 
ſuch a Slur on them; for they are, faid he, met upon 
your 020n Summons, and are ready to vote ananimonſly, 
that you ſhould be declared King of all the Provinces 
without Italy, and may wear a Diadem in any other 
Place but Italy, both by Sea and Land. Now if any 
one ſhould be ſent to tell them =_ muſt break up for 
the preſent, and meet again when Culpurnia ſhall chance 
to have better Dreams; what will your Enemies ſay? 
Or who will with any Patience hear your Friends, if 
they ſhall pretend to jnftify Ton, and maintain that this 
is not an Inſtance of downright Servitude on the one 
Part, and bare-faced Tyranny on the Other. But if 
V are ſo far prepoſſeſſed as really to think this an un- 
fortunate day, it will be more decent for you to go to 
the Senate e ee adjourn it in your own Perſon. 
Brutus, having ſpoke theſe Words, took Cæſar by 
the Hand, and conducted him forth. He was not 
gone far from the Door, when ſomeSlavemnknown 
made towards him; but not being able to come up 
to him, by reaſon of the Crowd who preſſed about 
tim, he made ſhift to get into the Houſe, and com- 
nitted himſelf to Calpurnia, begging of her to ſo- 
cure 
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cure him *till Cz/ar returned, becauſe he had 
Matters of great Importance to communicate to 
him. Artemidorus the Cnidian, who taught the Art 
of Sophiſtry in Greek, and by that means was fo far 
acquainted with Some about Brutus, that he had 

t a great ways into the Secret, brought Cz/ar in 
2 little Schedule the Heads of what he had to diſ- 
cover to him. But having obſerved that Cz/ar as 
he received any Papers immediately delivered them 
to ſome of his Officers, who attended him; he 
came as near to him as he could, and ſaid, Read 
This, Cæſar, alone, and quickly ; for it contains great 


Buſineſs, and ſuch as concerns you nearly. Ceſar re- 


ceived it, and went to read it ſeveral times, but 
was {till hindred by the Crowd of Thoſe who came 
to ſpeak to him. However he kept it in his Hand 
by itſelf, *rill he came into the Senate. Some ſay 
it was Another who gave Cæſar this Note, and that 
Artemidorus could not get to him, being all along 
kept off by the Crowd. All theſe Things might 
happen by Chance: But the Place where the de 
nate met, which was choſe out for the Scene of 
this Murther, was the ſame in which Pompey's Sta- 
tue ſtood, and was one of the Edifices which Pon- 
pey had raiſed and dedicated with his Theater to the 
uſe of the Publick ; which plainly ſhewed that there 
was ſomething of a Deity which guided the Action, 
and ordered it to be in that particular Place. Caf 
us juſt before the Aſſaſſination looked towards Pon- 
Fey's Statue, and filently implored his Aſſiſtance; 
though he was an Epicurean in his Principles: But 
this Occaſion, and the Inſtant Danger, ſhook his 
former Notions, and made him a perfect Enthuſiaſt. 
As for Anthony, who was firm to Ce/ar, and a Man 
of Strength and Execution, (1) Brutus Albinus kept 


(') Plutarch ſaith in the Life) manifeſt a Contradiction in the 
of Brutus, that Anthony was de- Relation of a Tranſaction fo con- 
tained without by C. Trebonius. fiderable and notorious ? 

How could he be guilty of ſo ; Him 
I 
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Him without the Houſe, and entertained him with 
a long Diſcourſe contrived on purpoſe. 4 

When Cæſar entred into the Houſe, the Senate 
ſtood up in Reſpe& to him. Of Brutus's Confede- 
rates, Some came about his Chair, and ſtood behind 
it; Others met him, prerending to ſupplicate with 
Metellus Cimber, in behalf of his Brother who was 
in Exile; and they followed him with their joint 


Petitions 'till he came to his Seat. When he was 


ſeated he rejected their Petitions, and upon their 
urging him farther, reprimanded them ſeverally. 
Whereupon Merellus laying hold of his Robe with 
both his Hands, pulled it over his Neck, which 
was the Signal for the Aſſault. Caſea gave him the 
firſt Cut in the Neck, which was not mortal, nor 
dangerous, as coming from one who at the begin- 
ning of ſuch a bold Action was probably very much 
diſturbed, ſo that his Strength as well as Spirits 
might fail him. Cæſar immediately turned about, 
and laid his Hand upon his Dagger; and Both of 
them at the ſame time cried out: He that received 
the Blow, in Latin, Nicted Caſca! what doſt thou 
nean? and He that gave it in Greek, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to his Brother, Brother, help/ Upon the firſt 
Onſet, Thoſe who were not conſcious to the De- 
ſign were aſtoniſhed z and their Horror at the Action 
was ſo great, that they durſt not fly, nor aſſiſt Cæ- 
ſar, nor ſo much as ſpeak a Word. But Thoſe who 
came prepared for the Buſineſs, encloſed him on 
every fide with their naked Daggers in their Hands; 
lo that which way ſoever he turned, he met with 
Blows, and ſaw their Swords levelled at his Face 
and Eyes, and was baited on all Sides, like a Beaſt 
taken in a Toil. For it was agreed they ſhould 
each of them make a Thruſt at him, and fleſh them- 
ſelves with his Blood; wherefore Brutus gave him 
one Stab in the Groin. Some ſay that he fought 
andreſiſted all the reſt, and traverſed from one Place 
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„e 
to another, calling out for Help: But when he ſaw 
Brutus's Sword drawn, he covered his Face with 
his Robe, and quietly ſurrendered himſelf, till he 
was puſhed, either by Chance, or by Deſign of the 
Murtherers, to the Pedeſtal on which Pompey's Sta- 
tue ſtood, which by that means was much ſtained 
with his Blood; ſo that Pompey Himſelf may ſeem 
to have preſided in this Execution of V 
upon his Enemy, who fell at his Feet, and breathed 
out his Soul through a multitude of Wounds; 
for they ſay he received Three and Twenty. The 
Aſſaſſinates Themſelves were Many of them woun- 
ded by each other, whilſt they All levelled their 
Blows at the ſame Perſon. 

When Cæſar was diſpatched, Brutus ſtood forth 
to give a Reaſon: for what they had been, doing; 
but the Fathers, who had not the Heart to fhay 
and hear him, flew out of Doors in all baſte, and 
filled the People with fo much Fear and Diſtracti- 
on, that Some ſhut up Houſe, Others left their 
Shops and Ware-houſes: All ran one way or other; 
Some to the Place, to ſee the ſad SpeQtaclez Other 
back again, after they had feen it. Anthony and 
Lepidus, Cæſar's beſt Friends, got off privately, and 
abſconded themſelves in ſome Friends Houſes. Bru» 
tus and his Followers, being yet hot with the Mur- 
ther, marched in a Body from the Senate-Houſe to 
the Capitol with their drawn Swords, not like Per- 
fons who thought of eſcaping, but with an Air of 
Confidence and Aſſurance. As they went along, 
_ they called to the People to reſume their Liberty, 

and complimented 'Thafe of better Quality, as they 
came in their way. Some of Thoſe went along 
with them, and joined Company with the Conſpi- 
rators, pretending to ſhare in the Homour of the 
Action, as if they had born a Part in it. Of this 
number was C. Octauim, and Lontslus Spintbes : 
Theſe ſuffered afterwards for their Vanity, being 
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JULIUS CESAR. 
taken off by Anthony and the younger Cæſar, but 
they loſt 2 Honour they defired, as well as their 
Lives, which it coſt them, fince no one believed 
they had any ſhare in the Action; for even They 
who puniſhed them did not do it in Revenge of 
the Fa, but the Will. The Day after, Bru- 
us with the reſt came down from the Capitol, and 
made a Speech ro the People, who attended to it, 
without ex _ either any Pleaſure or Reſent= 
ment, but ſhewed by their deep filence, that they 
pitied Cæſar, and reverenced Brutus. The Senate 
made Acts of Oblivion for what was paſt, and took 
healing Meaſures ro reconcile all Parties: They or- 
dered that Cz/ar ſhould be worſhipped as a God, 
and that not any the leaſt thing ſhould be altered 
which he had Enacted during his Government: At 
the ſame time they gave Brutus and his Followers 
the Command of Provinces, and other conſiderable 
Poſts : So that all People now thought things were 
yell ſettled, and pur into a very good Poſture. But 
when Cæſar's Will was opened, and it was found 
that he had left a conſiderable Legacy to each of 
the Roman Citizens; and when his Body was ſeen 
carried through the Forum all mangled with 
Wounds, the Multitude could no longer con- 
tain themſelves within the Bounds of Decency and 
Order, but heaped together a Pile of Benches, Bars, 
and Tables, on which they placed the Corps, and 
burnt it, Then they took Firebrands, and ran Some 
to Fire the Houſes of the Aſſaſſinates, Others up 
and down the City, to find out the Men, and 
Limb them; but they met with none of them, 
oy having taken effectual Care to ſecure them- 
ſelves. 

One Cinna, a Confident of Ceſar's, chanced the 
Night before to have an odd Dream: He fancied 
that Cæſar invited him to Supper; and that upon 
is Refuſal ro go with him, Ceſar took him 15 
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the Hand, and foreed him, though he hung back, 
Upon Notice that C2/ar's Body was burning in the 
Market · place, he got up, and went thither, out 
of eſpe to his Memory, though his Dream gave 
him ſome ill Apprehenſions; and though he. was at 
the fame. time Feveriſh. One of the Rabble who 
ſaw him there, asked Another, IMho that was? And 
having learned his Name, told it to his next Neigh- 
bour : It preſently went for currant, that he was 
one of Cæſars Murtherers; and indeed there wa 
one Cinna among the Conſpirators. They taking 
This to be the Man, immediately ſeized him, and 
tore him Limb from Limb upon the Spot. 
Brutus and Caſſius were ſo terriſied at theſe Pro- 
ceedings, that a few days after they withdrew out 
of the City, to eſcape the Indignation of the Peo- 
le. What they afterwards did and ſuffered, and 
ow they died, is written in the Life of Brutu. 
Cæſar died in his fifty ſixth Year, not having ſur- 
vived Pompey above four Years. That Empire and 
Power which he had purſued through the whole 
Courſe of his Life with ſo much Hazard, he did at 
laſt with much Difficulty compaſs; but reaped no 
other Fruits from it than an empty Name, and in- 
vidious Title. (1) But that happy Genius, which 
was propitious to him during his Life, ſeems to 
have ſtuck to him after his Death, as the Reven- 
ger of his Murther for it purſued by Sea and Land 
all Thoſe who were concerned in it, and ſuffered 
None to eſcape, but reached All who were cither 
actually engaged in the Fact, or by their Counſels 
any way promoted it, 
The molt fignal Accident of all here below, was 
That which befel Caius; who when he was con- 


(1) This Sentiment is down- God lead him on to commit all 
right heatheniſh. It is true that [thoſe Acts of Injuſtice which o- 
God puniſhed Ceſ#r's Murderers, | pened the Way to his Ulurpr 
but it is not true that the ſame | tion. 5+ | 
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. Brutus being to paſs 197 rm wy 5 dos to the 
Continent on s other fide, 190 bimſel dopyn, one 
Night, as he uſed to do, in his Tent, and was not 
_ but thinking of his Affairs, and what 5 
vents he might expect: For he was naturally 
watchful — and very little inelined to 
Sleep. He th he heard a Noiſe at the Ddr 
of his Tent, and looking that way, by the Light 
of his Lamp, which was almoſt out, ſaw a terri 
Figure, like That of a Man, but of an extraordina- 
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210 55 The. Compariſon of TX 
| ſpoke any thing to him, only ſtood ſilently by his 
ed-fide ; he asked it at laſt, Ibo it was? The Spe- 
Are anſwered him, I am thy Evil Genius, Bruty 
and thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. Brutus anſwe 
very courageouſly, Yell, I will ſee thee there; and 
immediately the Apparition vaniſhed. When the 
time was come, he drew up his Army near Phi- 
lippi againſt Anthony and Cz/ar, and in the firſt 
Battel got the Day, routed the Enemy, and plun- 
dered Cæſar's Camp. The Night before theſſe- 
cond Bartel, the ſame Spectre appeared to him a- 
in, but ſpoke not a Word. He preſently under- 

ood his Heath was near, and expoſed himſelf to 
all the Danger of the Battel: Yer he did nor dic 


in the Fight; bur S his Men defeated, got up to 
the top of a Rock, and there preſenting his Sword 
to his naked Breaſt, and aſſiſted, as They ſay, by a 

Friend, who helped him to give the Thruſt, . 
upon the Spot. 3 8 


| The Compariſon of Ceſar with Alexander. 


| T HE Roman Empire ſo plentifully abounded 
1 with Virtues of all kinds, eſpecially ſuch as 
: are Military, that I have before me a large Choice 
a of many great Commanders, even Some of them 
his Cotemporaries, worthy to be put in Competi- 
tion with Alexander. But when Ceſar preſents 

himſelf I cannot but at the firſt View think Him 
the fitteſt to be compared with that Conqueror of 
Afia. And I may venture to fay that if in my o- 
ther Compariſons I have my ſelf made Choice of 
the Champions I was to bring into the Lifts, in 
'This, that is now before us, I have only followed 
the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, The general 
. | | Concurrence 
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Ceſar with Alexander. 
Concurrence of all Nations, and all Ages, have 
pointed Ceſar out as the fitteſt Perſon to be com- 
pared with Alexander, the Perſon in whom is to be 
found the greateſt Conformiry. with him. Ina 
Word there is a perfect Reſemblance betwen them 
in every Feature; the ſame Ambition, and the 
fame Delight in War ; the ſame Courage, and In- 
trepidity in Action; the fame Generoſity to Thoſe 


they had vanquiſhed, and the ſame Confidence in 


Fortune. Alexander's Glory effaced That of all 
the Erecian Commanders who had gone before him, 
and Cæſar's infinitely excelled the Roman. Ar His 
Approach a general Eclipſe enſued, as when the 
Sun firſt appears all the nightly Luminaries are ex- 
tinguiſhed, and, ro make uſe of Pindar's W ords, 
His Light lays waſte the whole Extent of Heaven. 

But as in thoſe Faces where we meet with the 
ſtrongeſt Reſemblances, we always find ſoine Marks 
of Diſtinction; ſo are there in the Lineaments of 
theſe two Heroes ſome peculiar Features that point 
out to us the difference that is between them. We 
are now to take a ſurvey of the One, and the O- 
ther, and to weigh in an equitable Balance their 
Virtues, and their Vices; to the end the Reader 
may be able to judge Which of them has the Pre- 
ference, and in Which of them is to be found the 
moſt perfect and eſſential Greatneſs, 

If we conſider them with reſpect to their Birth, 
we ſhall not find the One to have any Advantage 
over the Other. Alexander was deſcended from 


Hercules by his Father's fide, and from Achilles by* 


his Mother's; ſo that he could trace his Pedi 
up to Jupiter himſelf; and ſo could Cæſar too, be- 


ing, as he laid, deſcended from Venus and Anchiſes. 


But Alexander did in a manner diſhonour His Birth 
by diſguiſing, or rather diſowning it, PR 
himſelf to be the Son of Jupiter, and the Fruits o 
the Commerce of that Deity with his Mother. 

O 2 Whereas 
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of his Family, but thaught. it enough to ſay, that 
the Julii were 2 er Fon Ven, ao thi in His 
Family was to be found the. Majeſty of Kings, who are 
above the. reſt. of Mankind, and the Santity. of the, 


They were B 
of, a lofty. Mien, 


Gods, on mhm Bog, are dependent. 


ulh, of Sweetneſs- an 


their reſpective Hiſtorians have not, forgotten. 


Ceſar was, bald. and Alexander's Head leaned on 


one fide. But this Defect in Cz/ar was at laſt con- 


cealed by his many Victories, for They gave him a 
right to a Laurel Crown, which he wore conſtant» 


ly; and That of Alexander was as it were wiped 
off. by the Flattery of his Courtiers, thoſe Apesof 
their Maſter, for they either effaced it, or rendered 
it leſs remarkable by their Imitation of it. Alexan- 
der was formed by Nature to encounter with the 
greateſt Hardſhips, whereas Cæſar was of a weak 

elicate Conſtitution, which however he hardened 
by Exerciſe, and drew even from the Incommodi- 
ties of War a Remedy for his Indiſpoſitions; by a 
wee neglect of himſelf; by inuring himſelf 
to all ſorts of Fatigues, and turning even his Re- 
poſe into Action. Now it is more glorious to 


harden and invigorate an infirm Body by the meer 


Dint of Courage and Labour, than to receive it 

robuſt and ſtrong from the Hands of Nature. 
They were Both poſſeſſed with the ſame Spirit 

of Ambition, or the ſame Paſſion of ruling, and 


being Lords over All.« Alexander, whilſt bur a, 


Child, complained to his Comrades of his Father, 


who, he ſaid, would leave nothing for Him to 


Conquer; and Cæſar, in a more advanced Age, 
confeſt ro his Friends as he was paſſing the _ 
that 


of them die rain beautiful, 
8 Majeſty. 
The Fire that ſparkled in their Eyes betokened the 
Heat and Impetuoſity of their Courage. Howes. 
ver Each of them had a Defect in his Make, Which 
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Ceſar wth Nlexander. 
that he had rather be the Firſt in a (pitiful Bo- 


rough than the Second in Rum. And upon read- 
ing the Life of Alerander one day whilſt he Wis in 
Spain, he burſt out into Tears for that He had 
done nothing to be talked of at an Age wherein 
that Prince had conquered fo many Kingdoms. But 
in Truth this paſſion was more proper for Altæan- 
der, wo Was born a King, than for Cæſar, who was 
by Birth no more than a private Perſon, notwirh- 


1 his high Extraction; he was as it wete 
hemmed in by Numbers of great Men, all his E- 
quals ; ſo that he could not think of aggrandiſin 
himſelf without breaking down that Barrier of 
e and committing the greateſt Acts of In- 
uſtice. | hy. i 

It is true that on the other fide This makes for the 


Advantage of Cæſar. For it is not ſo ſurpriſing to 


ſee a Prince born and nurft in the Boſom of Roy- 
alty, and aided with all the Supports inherent to 
it, raiſed to the higheſt pitch of Greatneſs, as to 
ſce a private Man, without any of thoſe Advanta- 
es, work his wa thorough, and by his own Th- 
uſtry raiſe himſelf up to that Eminence. He cer- 
tainly ſhews himſelf ro be the greater Man who 
owes his Advancement to Himſelf alone, than He 
who is in ſome degree obliged ro his Aniceſtors 
for it, who had prepared to his Hands the firſt 
Foundations of that Advancement. 

As to their Education, Alexander had in that Re- 
ſpect a great Advantage over Cæſar. We hear no 
mention of His Preceptors, and are only told that 
he went to Rhodes to hear Apollonius Molon the 
Philoſopher z whereas Alexander had many Precep- 
tors and Governors always attending him; and his 
Father Philip ſent for Ariſtotle, the moſt celebrated 
and knowing of all the Philoſophers, to take care 
of his Education. To This Education was owing 
the great Love he had for Knowledge and Learn- 

O 3 ing, 
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De Compariſon of. 
ing, which made him own that he had rather ex- 
cell other Men in that reſpect, than in Power and 
Dominion. It was This taught him to entertain 
ſuch a high Value and Eſteem for Homer, as to de- 
clare that he envied Achilles in nothing but his 
good Fortune, in having that excellent Poet the He- 
rald of his Actions. And yet it may be ſaid with 
great Truth that Ceſar, notwithſtanding the Nar- 
rowneſs of his Education, was as great a Proficient 
in Learning as Alexander, as appearcd by his many 
Treatiſes, and of which his Commentaries, and 
the high Commendations he received from his 
Cotemporaries on Account of his Eloquence, are 
living Teſtimonies. | 

Alexander's firſt Appearance in the World was 
with ſuch a Luſtre, as plainly foretold the amazing 
Brightneſs that was to follow. Being left Regent 
of the Realm at the Age of fixteen he reduced a 
Nation that had rebelled, and took their Capital 
City by Aſſault. Two Years after he had the Com- 
mand of a Wing of the Army under his Father 


Philip at the Battel of Cbæronea, where he broke 


the {ſacred Band of the Thebans, When he was 
twenty Years old he ſucceeded his Father in the 
Empire, and tho' he found the State in a very di- 
ſtrated Condition, the barbarous Nations being 
ready to throw off the Yoke, and Greece not ac- 
cuſtomed to the Domination of the Macedonians, 
full of Cabals, and ripe for a Revolt, yet he re- 
fuſcd to follow the Advice of his Friends, who 
counſelled him to leave Greece to her ſelf, and not 
think of retaining her by Force; and to reduce 
the Barbarians by gentle Uſage, and apply Leni- 
tives to the Diſtemper. Inſtead of theſe timorous 
rer he built his Security upon his Courage 
nd Magnanimity. He marched againſt the Bar- 

barians, and defeated them in a pitcht Battel; af- 
ter which he turned bis Victorious Arms again 
the 
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 Cefar with Alexander, 
the Thebans, and aſſured himſelf of Greece by the 
Chaſtiſement inflicted on the Rebels. ae 
Cæſar's Beginnings were not ſo promiſing. We 
hear nothing of Him till after he was married, and 


the firſt Years that ſucceeded thereupon do not af 


ford any thing that can ſtand in Competition with 
the great Exploits of the Macedonian, unleſs We 
ſhould bring into the Compariſon his ſteady Beha- 


viour, tho' he was then but young, to Hlla; his 


haughty Carriage to the Pirates tho' he was their 
Priſoner, and the Puniſhment he inflicted on them 
after he had overthrown them in their own Har- 
bour. It was indeed an Argument of a great Re- 
ſolution not to be ſhocked at the Menaces of a Man 
ſo cruel and imperious as Syila, and to uſe a Parcel 
of lawleſs unrelenting Pirates as if he had been 
their Maſter, and not their Priſoner. Beſides Cæſar 
muſt even in his Youth have promiſed ſomething 
very great and formidable, ſince Sylla was heard to 
ſay that in that Boy be diſcovered many Marius's, But 
is this Dawn comparable to the Day-break of A. 
lexauder, in which he rendered himſclf Maſter of 


Greece, reduced 'Thrace and [Ilyria, and ſubdued 


the Triballi and Mzſians ? 


The Expedients they Both made uſe of in order 


to compaſs their Ends, and attain their Greatneſs, 


place them in very different Lights. Alexander's 


Procedure was full of Honour, Candor, and Sin- 


cerity; That of Cæſar was made up of Meanneſs, 
Fraud, and Artifice. He diſhonourably made his 
Court to the People; propoſed many ſeditious 
Laws to gain Their Favour z advanced to the Office 
of Tribune the moſt infamous of Mankind, and 
turned a ſcandalous Marriage Broker, and All to 


carry on his own Deſigns. _ 
Policy is a Talent peculiar to Princes, and 


Stateſmen. That of Cz/ar was deep, and refined. 


He at the fame time pretended to the Conſu- 


| The Compari/on of 3 
ing, which made him own that he had rather ex- 
cell other Men in that reſpect, than in Power and 
Dominion. It was This taught him to entertain 
ſuch a high Value and Eſteem for Homer, as to de- 
clare that he envied Achilles in nothing but his 
good Fortune, in having that excellent Poet the He- 
\ rald of his Actions. And yet it may be ſaid with 
great Truth that Cæſar, notwithſtanding the Nar- 
rowneſs of his Education, was as great a Proficient 
in Learning as Alexander, as appeared by his many 
Treatiſes, and of which his Commentaries, and 
the high Commendations he received from his 
Cotemporaries on Account of his Eloquence, are 
living Teſtimonies. "= 
Alexander's firſt Appearance in the World was 
with ſuch a Luſtre, as plainly foretold the amazing 
Brightneſs that was to follow. Being left Regent 
of the Realm at the Age of ſixteen he reduced a 
Nation that had rebelled, and took their Capital 
City by Aſſault. Two Years after he had the Com - 
mand of a Wing of the Army under his Father 
Philip at the Battel of Cheronea, where he broke 
the ſacred Band of the Thebans. When he was 
twenty Years old he ſucceeded his Father in the 
Empire, and tho' he found the State in a very di- 
ſtrated Condition, the barbarous Nations being 
ready to throw off the Yoke, and Greece not ac- 
cuſtomed to the Domination of the Macedonians, 
full of Cabals, and ripe for a Revolt, yet he re- 
fuſcd to follow the Advice of his Friends, who 
counſelled him to leave Greece to her ſelf, and not 
think of retaining her by Force; and to reduce 
the Barbarians by gentle Uſage, and apply Leni- 
tives to the Diſtemper. Inſtead of theſe timorous 
Expedients he builr his Security upon his Courage 
and Magnanimity. He marched againſt the Bar- 
barians, and defeated them in a pitcht Bartel ; af- 
ter which he turned his Victorious Arms 9 
” the 
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Ceæſar with Alexander. 

the Thebans, and aſſured himſelf of Greece by the 
Chaſtiſement inflicted on the Rebels. 
Cæſar's Beginnings were not ſo promiſing. We 
hear nothing of Him till after he was married, and 
the firſt Years that ſucceeded thereupon do not af- 
ford any thing that can ſtand in Competition with 
the great Exploits of the Macedonian, unleſs We 
ſhould bring into the Compariſon his ſteady Beha - 
viour, tho' he was then but young, to Sylla; his 
haughty Carriage to the Pirates tho' he was their 
Priſoner, and the Puniſhmenr he inflicted on them 
after he had overthrown them in their own Har- 
bour. It was indeed an Argument of a great Re- 
ſolution not to be ſnocked at the Menaces of a Man 
ſo cruel and imperious as Hylla, and to uſe a Parcel 
of lawleſs unrelenting Pirates as if he had been 
their Maſter, and not their Priſoner. Beſides Cæſar 
muſt even in his Vouth have promiſed ſomething 
very great and formidable, ſince Sylla was heard to 
ſay that in that Boy be diſcovered many Marius's, But 
is this Dawn comparable to the Day-break of 4- 
lexauder, in which he rendered himſelf Maſter of 
Greece, reduced Thrace and [Ilyria, and ſubdued 
the Triballi and Mæſians? 5 
The Expedients they Both made uſe of in order 
to compals their Ends, and attain their Greatneſs, 
place them in very different Lights. Alexander's 
Procedure was full of Honour, Candor, and Sin- 
cerity; That of Cæſar was made up of Meanneſs, 
Fraud, and Artifice. He diſhonourably made his 
Court to the People; propoſed many ſeditious 
Laws to gain Their Favour; advanced to the Office 
of Tribune the moſt infamous of Mankind, and 
turned a ſcandalous Marriage Broker, and All to 
carry on his own Deſigns. 
Policy is a Talent peculiar to Princes, and 
Stateſmen. That of Cæſar was deep, and refined. 
He at the ſame time pretended to the Conſu- 
| O4 late, 
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175 49d a Triumpbs> hut foraſmuch as the Laws 

{qualified him for the Firſt whilft be remained) 
with his Troops at the very Gates gf the City, 
after having zee eee 
him, he dropped his Pretenfiobs to che Triumph, 
entered Rome, and put in for the Conſulare, like a 
true Politician preferring That which was more 
Sure and Proſitable, to the more GShring and 
Oſtentatious. He wrought 4 Reconciliation be- 
tween Pompey and Craſſils, by which he ſecured 
to himſelf the Power and Intereſt of them Both. 
So that an Action which in ſhew ſremed to be full 
of Humanity, put him in /a Condition of overturn-' 
ing the Government. : Hd defeated his Enemies by 


the Arms of his Citizens, and bought his Citizens 


with the Wealth of his Enemies. There is no- 
thing of this kind in Aavander that may be compared 
with it 3 but That is for his Honour, for Policy is 
never commendable, but when it is applied to ho- 


neſt; juſt, and commendable Purpoſes. 
There was one piece of Policy in Cæſar worthy 


of. Commendation.' After he had overthrown the 


Helvetians in a general Engagement he recalled 
Thoſe that had eſcaped the Bartel ro the Number 
of 2 hundred thouſand, and upwards, and forced 
them to return into their own Country, and re- 
build the Cities they had deſtroyed. This he did 
to prevent the Germans who might have been 
tempted by the Goodneſs of the Country to pals 
the Rhine, and ſettle in thoſe Parts, which would 
have been of dangerous Conſequence to the No- 
—— gel enen | 
But is not Alexander to be commended for his 
Policy, when for the better Maintenance and Se- 
curity of his Affairs during his abſence in remote 
Parts, he took thirty thouſand Children of the 
Principal Families in Perſia, to be educated in the 
Learning of Greece, and inftru&ed in the Macedo- 
| nian 
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nian Exerciſes? by this means aſſuring himſelf of 


che Fidelity of the Parents and Affection of the 


time grow up to be Soldiers. 1 
His Marriage with Roxana, and after wards with 
Darius's Daughter, as alſo the Nuptials of the 
principal Officers of his Court, whom he matched 
to the ers of the greateſt Men in Pera, 
ind which were celebrated with fo much Magnifi- 
cence, may be looked on as the effect of great Pru- 
dence, for he thereby joined in Bands of the cloſeſt 
Alliance, xwo of the moſt % 2 upon 
Earth. Unleſs it ſhall be faid that Pleaſure, and 
the Allurements of great and magnificent Feaſtin 
accompanied with Love and Diſſoluteneſs, which 
had already got the better of his Continency, had 
not a larger ſhare than Policy in that Union. 
As for their Warlike Actions, by which they 
are particularly characteriſed, it is caſy to draw a 
Compariſon of them, but it is not ſo eaſy to deter- 
mine which ſide has the Advantage This muſt 
be the Work of the moſt conſummate and expe- 
tienced Commander. We will endeayour to pro- 
poſe That which to us ſeems the moſt obvious. 
Many things are requiſite to the forming a great 
General. - For without reckoning vp the Qualifi- 
cations of the Body, he ought to have a Head that 
knows how to undertake wiſely, to lay his Deſigns 
deeply, and fo apply his Rapodiont as to execute 
them ſucceſsfully. He ought to know what Places 
re proper for Encampments; how to form an 
Army according to the Nature of the Ground, the 
preſent Conjuncture and Diſpoſition of the Ene- 
my, ſo as to deprive Him of all the Advant 
that can be of uſe, and ſecure them to Himſelf. He 
ought dexterouſly to conceal his own Schemes, 
and penetrate into Fhoſe of the Enemy; or as 
Plato faith from Homer, ſteal from him his Refolu- 
7 tions, 


tions, his Deſigns, and all his Euterprizes. He 
nd long the Forefght to ſecure his Convoys, 
and prevent their falling into Ambuſcades z Cou- 
rage, and Boldneſs in Execution; a Vivacity in 
profiting from all Conjunctures, and ſeeing: with 
the caſt of an Eye, and inſtantly amending amy 
Diſorder that may ariſe in the Heat of Action, 
which otherwiſe may diſcompoſe Meaſures the moſt 
prudential, and beſt concerted; but above all This 
Be muſt have a cool Head, and ſolid Judgment, 
unſhaken in the midſt of the greateſt Dangers. 
All theſe Qualifications appear in a high Degree 
in Ceſar, and Alexander; tho' the Latter truſted 
more to Fortune, who has a great Influence upon 
all humane Affairs, and exerts her Power no where 
with ſo much Inſolence, as in all Warlike Under- 
ni nt el 

Alfter his Eſſay againſt the Thebans, and Action 
that would do Honour to the moſt renowned Con- 
manders, he undertook his Expedition into 4, 
with means no way proportioned to the Greatnels was 
of the Undertaking. . He ſet out with an Army and 
conſiſting of no more than thirty thouſand Foot, him 
and five thouſand Horſe, and a Fund of two thou WW pire 


ſand Talents. With This Fund, and This Army, wu 1 
he to encounter with Darius, who could raiſe Mil opf 
lions upon occaſion, and had immenſe Treaſures WE het 
to, maintain them. c | | Ob 


Imagination ſtartles at the Boldneſs of this En- to 
terprize, and is ſeized and tranſported at the man- He 
ner in which it was executed. What can be more he 
aſtoniſhing than his Paſſage over the Granicus A. eig 
lexander there looks more like one poſſeſſed, than a N. 
Man of Senſe and Reaſon. To behold him in the thi 
middle of the Flood, often born down, and buried M 
in the Waters, One would think one ſaw Achilles | po 
grappling with the boiſterous Waves of the Sc L 
nander, and Simois. At laſt after infinite Hazardh 
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and through the midſt of a ſhower of Darts, he 
ached the oppoſite Banks, where he engaged the 

Touswy, and obtained a ſignal Victory. Sardis, and. 

ſeveral other Cities are the Fruits of that Victory. 

Miletus and Halicarnaſſus he takes by Force; he 

reduces the Piſidians who had revolted, and paſſes 

like a Torrent through Paphlagonia and Cappa- 

Liocia, He advances +. ogy Darius into Syria, where 

Kee gains a ſecond Victory, which was chiefly owing 

'Þ his Conduct, and the maſterly Diſpoſition of his 

orces. After This he lays Siege to Tyre, duri 

which he makes an incurſion into Arabia. A 

when he had reduced the Place, which coſt him 

ſeyen Months, and Toils without number, he firs 

down before Gazs the Capital of Syria, and makes 

himſelf Maſter of That. From thence he marches 

into Ægypt to conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, — 

where he meets with innumerable Difficulties, that 

were thought inſurmountable. Upon his return 

out of Phænicia he marches againſt Darius, who 

was come down with an Army of a Million of Men, 

and defeats him in a pitched Battel, which makes 

him Maſter of Babylon, and the whole Perſian Em- 

pire. 

: To. theſe famous Exploits of Alexander we may 

| oppoſe Thoſe performed by Cæſar in Spain, where 

he ſubdued Nations that 'till then had never paid any 

| Obedience to the Romans, and give the Preference 

n. WH to his glorious Campaigns againſt the Tigurians, the 

al Helvetians, the Germans, and the Belge, in which 

ore he totally ſubdued Gaul, took by aſſault above 

4. eight hundred Towns, conquered three hundred 

n2 Nations, fought in ſeveral Engagements againſt 

the WI three Millions of Enemies, cut in pieces above one 

ied Million, made Another Priſoners, ended two im- 

vl Ent Wars in one Campaign, and choaked the 

Lakes and Rivers with the. Bodies of the Slain. 
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With Alexander's Paſſage over the Granieus, and 


- 


his Contention with the Waves, may be o 
ſed that Exploit of Cz/ar, who in the War of + 
lexandria ran a much greater Riſque, when he jum- 
ped into a Skiff to go to the Aſſiſtance of his Troo 
that were hardly put to it at the Attack of t 

Pharos, and lanched afterwards into the Sea to ſwim 
to his Ships riding at Anchor a great ways off, tho 
he was expoſed all the while to the Enemies Darts 


and Javelins. He was the firſt Roman that ever 


aſt the Rbine at the Head of an Army, and tho 
be paſt ir on a Bridge, it was a Bridge which was 
contrived and perfected in the Space of ten da 
and was for that Reaſon the Aſtoniſhment and Ad- 
miration of the whole World. And whar is till 
more ſurprizing, this whole Expedition was the 
Buſineſs of no more than eighteen Days. 

To the Boldneſs of Alexander's Expedition into 
the Indies, we may oppoſe That of Cæſar into Bri- 
tain. Alexander therein fatisfied the Ambition he 
always had of puſhing his Conqueſts to the Extre- 
mity of the World, and had the Satisfaction of fail 
ing ſome Furlongs upon the Oriental Ocean, But 
Ceſar was the firſt Roman that penetrated with his 
Army as far as to the Weſtern Ocean, and embark- 
ing his Troops on the Atlantick Sea, carried the 
War into an Iſland, of which Many doubted the 
very Exiſtence, and ſo extended the Bounds of the 
Roman Empire beyond the Limits of the habitable 
World. | 

Porus found more work for Alexander, and redu- 
ced him to greater Difficulties, with a Body only 
of twenty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, 
than Darius had done with his innumerable Ar- 
mies; and the Victory Alexander obtained over 
Him, wherein he took him Priſoner, redounded 
more to his Glory than all the reſt of his Exploits 
in Perſia. ; 

And 
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And yet this Victory is not to be compared ei- N 


er with That obtained by Cæſar over Arioviſtus; 
ha that Other wherein he defeated the Nervii, the 
moſt Warlike of the Belge. Nor will it ſtand im 
Competition with his Exploits. againſt Ambiorix, 
who taking the Advantage of his Abſence fell upon 
Citta, and Titurius Sabinus-in their Quarters, and at- 
terwards marched at the Head of ſixty thouſand Men 
to attack Cicero in His. Cæſar flew like Lightning 
to his Relief, with only ſeven thouſand; Men under 
his Command, But what he wanted in Strength 
was ſupplyed by Conduct. He inereaſed the Pre- 
ſumption of the Barbarians by a feigned Fear, till 
be had decoyed them on to his Retrenchments, 
| | vbich they had the Boldneſs to attack in an un- 
 ÞKf diſciplined diſorderly manner, natural ro Thoſe 
" Bf whole Confidence is augmented by athorough Con- 


tempt of the Enemy, then he fell on, and made a 


, horrible. Slaughter among them. er 

0 Neither will this Engagement with 

* Wtcr-balance. That of Cæſar againſt Vercingentorix, 
. vbo had ſpirited up againſt the Romans a War more 
rt Irrrible than Any they had been engaged in before; 
1 {narching, down at the Head of many confederated 
Nations united together in the ſame Intereſts and 


Porus coun 


22-Ir 


„ eagns, under the moſt folemn Vows and Obliga- 

e ions; and ſtill more redoubtable for their Courage 
e lan Numbers. Cæſar in the midſt of a ſevere 
le Minter, with an Expedition hardly to be met with 


Country, waſte, and takes their City by Force. 


y They attack him in his March, and encompaſs him 
, 0" every ſide; notwithſtanding which, he bravely 


nds their Shock, fights, and after a very obſti- 
ate Reſiſtance defeats them, and forces them to fly 
Mo Alexia. 37 | ff 
The Siege of Tyre, which Alexander took by Aſ- 
kult, That of Gaza, Which he took in the ſame 
| manner, 


ren in a Courier, marches againſt them, lays their 


ng rar nt —— ry een —— — — 
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manner, after he had been wounded in an Attack, 
Thoſe of the Rock of Siſmethres, and the Town 
of the Mallians, are not all together to be put in 


which place Yercingentorix was purſued by Cæſar 


in a more difficult Affair, or expoſed to greater 
Dangers. There were ſeventy thouſand Soldiers in 
the Town, and three hundred thouſand 'of the 


inſomuch that Cæſar found himſelf ſhut in between 
two numerous Armies. His great Judgment, his 
good Senſe and Courage drew him out of that ter- 
rible Situgtion. He overthrew, that prodigious 
Multitude, forced Yercingentorix to ſurrender Alexia, 
and throw himſelf at his Feet. 85 
Alexander has nothing to oppoſe to this ſingle 
Action of Cæſar's, nor to his Conduct in the War 
of Alexandria, where he had a ſtrong Town, and 
a powerful Army, to contend with at one and the 
ſame time. And That which rendered his Situati- 
on the more dangerous, was his want of Water, 
and at the ſame time he was obliged to ſer fire to his 
Fleet to fave it from falling into the Hands of the 
Enemy. He ſurmounted all theſe Difficulties by 
his great Courage and Capacity. He forced the 
King of g ypt to retire with his Troops, attacked 
bim in his Camp, defeated him with a very 
Slaughter, obliged him to fly for his Safety, 
and fo put a glorious End to that War; if a War 
undertaken in behalf of a Woman can ever be ſaid 
to be ended gloriouſly. 

The Battel gained by Cz/ar againſt Pharnaces in 
Pontus, who had defeated DomitiusCalvinus, and taken 
Bithynia and Cappadocia from the Romans, his Ex- 
ploits in Spain againſt Pompey's Lieutenants, Afra- 
nies and Varro, whom he ſtripped both Go 

| ops 


the Balance againſt the ſingle Siege of Alexia, to 
after his Overthrow. Never was General engaged 


beſt Men in all Gaz] marching to their Relief; 


| Ceſar with. Alexander. . 


pry in the Plains of Pharſalia; or That of Scipio in 


ſand of their Men; or the Defeat of Pompey's Sons 
under the Walls of Munda, where Ceſar flew no 


owed his Victory chiefly to his own Valour and 
Example. C1 | 


: It may be aid in favour of Alexander that he 


was always. Victorious; whereas Cæſar was ſome- 
times beaten. But beſides that a General is not to 
e reproached for any Loſs that is repaired almoſt 


e WW = ſoon as received, this very thing proves to tha 
* Advantage of Ceſar. For what Idea muſt we 


4 Wl conceive of Troops that were able to bear Ceſar? 


to think of turning the Tide. If he had lived to 
a farther Date he might poſhbly have met with a 
Reverſez for what Man 1s there who in the whole 
Courſe of a long Life found her conſtant in her Fa- 
yours. Did not long Life expoſe the Great Cyrus 
to a cruel Reverſe? and did it not do the ſame by 
Pompey ? without mentioning many Other t 
Kings and Commanders, who have been All of 


them ſo many flagrant Inſtances of the Viciſſitude 
of human Affairs. 


But it may likewiſe be ſaid that Alexander's dy- 
ing very young, takes off and leſſens the Advanta- 
7 Cæſar has over him on Account of his many 
ictories. It is not reaſonable to compare the Sum 
total of a long Life with That of a ſhort one, 
which paſſed. quick like a Flaſh of Lightning. If 
1 Alexander 
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Troops and Camps, may Parallel with any Two of 
Alexander's molt glorious Performances in As.. 

But I queſtion if in all Alexanders Exploits there 
can One be found to match the Overthrow of Pom- 


Afric, where Ceſar in a few Hours time made him- | 
ſelf Maſter of three Camps, and killed fifty thou- 


leſs than thirty thouſand Men upon the Spot, and 


and what Glory muſt ir be at laſt to conquer thoſe 
Troops? Beſides, Alexander died Young, in the full 
Courle of his Proſperities, before Fortune had time 


Te The Comparifds-.of 
Alexander had lived as long 0 FR TIO 
ſibly have been beaten as Cæſar was but he might 
- likewiſe have performed as many brave Actions 15 
Ceſar, and excelled even Himſelf. 200 bi: 

That which gives Cæſar an inconteſtableAdvi 
over his Rival, is the Quality of the Enemies they 
Both had to encounter with. Alexander had ſeldom 
or never Any that made head a aguind: him, but ſuch 
as fled almoſt before they had charged, and who 
offered him Booty inſtead of Battelz whereas G4 
| far had always to do with Men nurſed in War, and 
who choſe rather to be hacked in Pieces than quit 
their Poſts. It was eaſier for Alexander to run o- 
ver, or drive whole Provinces before him, math 1 
Cæſar to gain an Inch of Ground. 5 

Beſides, Cz/ar had not only thoſe fietce * war- 
like Barbarians to 0 poſe him; but had to do with 
Roman Generals of the greateſt Reputation, and 
Roman Armies; that is, with Officers and Soldiers 
who had ene over the greateſt Part of the 
Univerſe. 

But if We are to meaſure their Ex plone not Pr 
much by the Greatneſs of them, and oy Difficul · 
ties that attended them, as by the Benefits that 
flowed from them, and the. Motives that produced 
them, We ſhall find the Balance pretty even. 

An Enemy terrible for Courage, Fierceneſs, and 
Numbers arm againſt Rome. Cæſar delivers her 
from all thoſe Dangers, which appeated to her of 
ſuch Conſequence, that even the Prieſts, and old 
Men, who otherwiſe had been exempted from the 
Wars, loſt their Immunities in Caſe of a War with” 
the Gauls. All the Temples were crouded, and 
the Senate ordained publick Prayers and Proceſs 
ſions for fifteen days together, in thankſgiving to 
the Gods, which had never been done before on 
Account of any iner whatever. = 
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| Alexander's firſt Exploits were equally profitable 


to his Country, for he ſecured Macedonia” againſt 


any Inſults from her Neighbours. But when that 
was done he rar — after remote Conqueſts;z. 
of a Prince, which is the 


forgot the chief duty 
Safety of his People; dreined Macedonia of her. 
Men and Treaſure, and opened a Door to thoſe. 
Diviſions, which in the End tore her in Pieces. 


Ceſar likewiſe by the Civil Wars deſtroyed all the 


Fruits of his firſt Performances, and involved Rome 
in greater Terrors than 'Thoſe from which he had 


before delivered her. 


As for the Motives, which are the Soul of Acti- 
ons, and by which wiſe Men have at all times mea- 
ſured the Merits of them, Alexander in that Parti- 
cular appears much Superior to Cæſar. It he un- 
dertook the Conqueſt of Aſia, it was in revenge of 
the Ravages committed upon Greece by the Barba- 
rians. If he Iaboured to bring all in Subjection, it 
was not to enſlave Mankind,” but to make them 
happier. This Character prevails in all his Actions; 
he had no ſooner overthrown Darius, and found 
himſelf at the Head of the Perſian Empire, but 
Greece received the firſt Fruits of his Victories. His. 
chief Care was to aboliſh the Tyrannies, and re- 
{tore to all the Cities their antient Rights and Pri- 
vileges. Ir may be faid in Anſwer to This, thar 


Cæſar likewiſe enfranchiſed the The/alians after the 


Battel of Pharſalia; that he reſtored the Gnidians 
to their Liberty, and caſed the Inhabirants of Aſia 


of a third Part of their Taxes. But this Character 


is not uniform, nor well ſupported; for in all his 
other Actions he ſeems to be a perfect Stranger to 
it. He ſacrifices every thing to his Ambition, and 
breaks through all the Ties of Honour and Juſtice, 


in his Purſuit of it. He looks with Pleaſure on 


Cataline and his Accomplices, whilſt they are up- 
on the Point of overturning the Empire, by the 
Vo L. VI. | P Revolt 


/ x 


The Compatifon . of 
Revolt of Nations and foreign Wars, and of laying 
Rome itſelf in Aſhes. He watches to make his Advan- 
tage of thoſe Troubles, and that Conflagratian, that 
he may reign abſolute in a deſolate City reduced to 
Aſhes: In vain did the ſmall Remains of natural 
Reaſon, which inwardly condemns all forts of Treſ- 
paſſes and Tranſgreſſionz, fill his Soul with Agita- 

tion and Horror, when he was upon the Point of 
paſling the Rubicon, in order to render himſelf Ma- 
ſter of /taly. The implacable Thirſt of Power got 
the better of all thoſe Remonſtrances, and in ſpite 
of his Remorſe, and the checks of Conſcience, he 
hurries blindly into an Undertaking that was una- 
voidably to produce ſo many Calamities. There 
was not one Roman throughout the Empire whom 
he did not injure in the higheſt Degree; for he 
robbed him of his Liberty, which is the greateſt 
Bleſſing of Mankind. The Character of Tyrant 
was ſo deeply rooted in him, that under that Gen- 
tleneſs of Behaviour with which he endeavoured to 
diſguiſe it, and then when he ſeemed to be render- 
ing his Country the moſt important Services by his 
ſucceſsful Undertakings, at that time was he en- 
deavouring, then was he laying his Schemes, how 
to bring her into Subjection. He exerciſes himſelf 
againſt his Enemies only, that he may know how 
to ſubdue and enſlave his Fellow- Subjects. His 
very Offers and Propoſals for an Accommodation, 
though they outwardly appeared fo juſt and reaſo- 
nable, were in truth no better than ſo many Baits 
laid to amuſe and decoy his Rival. In ſhort, Cæſar 
ſeemed to have been born for the Plague, and Alex- 

ander for the Happineſs of Mankind. 5 

In the Character of their Courage there is an eſ- 
ſential Difference, which gives Alexander infinitely 
the Advantage over Cæſar. In all the Performan- 
ces of Ceſar we ſee the Great Man, bur ſtill ir is 
Man; there is nothing in them aboye the 9 of 
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human Power, Whereas in the great Actions per» 
formed by Alexander, one can diſtinguiſh as it were 
ſome Rays of Divinity. His Attempts were fitter 
fora God than a Mortal, and yet he executes them 


like Achilles, he proves the Truth of Homer's Defini- 


tion of Valaur z he ſaith it is adivine Inſpiration, and 
that ſome God gets Poſſeſſion of the Man for the 
time, and acts within him. Cæſar claims our Eſteem, 
but Alexander ſeizes on our Admiration, 2 

This Air of Divinity is not only perceived in his 
Military Opęrations, but is blended likewiſe in his civil 
Actions. Upon his ſetting out lor {fe he gave All 
he had to his Friends, reſerving only Hope for him- 
ſelf. After his Conqueſts, thoſe Princes who had 
been conquered by him, or ſubmitted to him, re- 
ccived from him Dominions larger than they had 
loſt, and parted loaden with Royal Preſents. Exe- 


ry thing that came near him felt the Effects of his 


Bounty and Magnificence. Alexander beſtowed nat 
like a Kipg, but like the Maſter of the Univerſe. 
Cefar's Bounty is a mercenary Bounty; he does 
not give, but buys at a great Price the People's 
Votes and Intereſts. Whereas the Bounty of Alex- 
ander flows from a Beneficence natural to him; like 


That of the Gods, it aims only at the Pleaſure and 


Glory of Beftowing. | 
Cæſar heaped up great Treaſures, which he kept 
in Reſerve, that he might be able in due time to 
reward that Valour that ſhould be ſerviceable to 
his Purpoſes. But Alexander was not ſatisfied with 
rewarding magnificently Thoſe that ſerved him; he 
carried his Gratitude farther, and continued to the 
Children of Such as had died in his Service the Pay 
of their Fathers, the Memory of whoſe brave Acti- 
ons he thus tranſmitred to Poſterity, and propoſed. 
them as Examples for their Imitation. 
This Greatneſs of Soul breaks forth even in his 
moſt familiar Diſcourſes. Ky Parmenio _— 
2 | im 
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him to accept of Darius's Offers, and told him th 
He would if He was Alexander: And fo would I, re- 

lied Alexander very briskly, if I was Parmenio. 
hen his Friends preſſed him not to attack Dari- 
as but in the Night-time, that 'he might conceal 
from his Troops the prodigious Numbers with 
which they were to engage; he replied, I will not 
fieal a Victory. W hen Parmenio expreſſed his Aſto- 
niſhment at his being able to ſleep fo ſound and un- 
diſturbed the Night before the Battel; And what, 
replied Alexander, doſt thou not think we have already 
ronquered, now that we bave ſtopped the Flight of the 
Enemy, and brought him to engage us? There is a 
Sublime in this Simplicity, which nothing can equal. 
Here Alexander is as much Alexander as he is in the 
braveſt of his Actions. 3 
Thoſe Sayings of Cæſar, that have been preſer-. 
ved, contain nothing in them ſo Great and Noble, 
unleſs we except his Speech to the Pilot, who, 
amazed at the Danger he was in, and unable to 
ſtem the Tide, was for turning back, Be bold, ſaid 
he, and fear nothing, thou carrieft Cæſar and bis For- 
tune. He would have had the Confidence in his 
Fortune to outweigh with the Pilot the Terrors of 
an inſtant Death, with which he was threatened. 
This Saying was the Argument of a great Mind, 
but it ſhould have been juſtified by the Succeſs, to 
have appeared as great as Thoſe of Alexander. 
Alexander transfuſed this Greatneſs of Mind to his 
Troops; his Soldiers thought themſelyes more than 
Men whilſt they were fighting under him. It is 
true, that in this Reſpe& Cæſar had the ſame Ad- 
vantage with Alexander. His Soldiers, who under 
other Commanders performed nothing more than 
other Men, became under Him invincible Heroes. 
And yet both the One and the Other have ſome- 
times been expoſed to the Murmurs, and experien- 
ccd the Faint heartedneſs of their Troops; but 


they 
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Ceſar with Alexander. 

they Both knew how to animate them, and 'bring 
them back to their Duty by the ſame Means, an 

with the ſame Magnanimity.” -- nt 

There was a ſtrong Reſemblance between them 
in ſeveral moral Qualities; they ſhewed the ſame 
Frugality in their way of Living, and the ſame 
Zeal and Attachment for their Friends, But Alex- 
ander never gave ſo high an Inſtance of his Friend- 
ſhip as did Cæſar, when being forced by a violent 
Storm to a poor Hovel, in which there was but 
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one Room, and that hardly big enough to hold one 


Man, he quitted it to his Friend that happened to 
be ſick, and lay himſelf under the Pent-houſe. A- 
lexander intereſted himſelf in behalf of his Friends, 
but Ceſar ſuffered Inconveniences for the ſake of 


They have Both of them been commended for 
their Clemency and Humanity, of which it is cer- 
tain they gave extraordinary Inſtances on many Occa- 
fions. Alexander pardoned the Athenians who bad 
received the Thebans into their City, as Ceſar did 
the Officers in Pompey's, Army, who were taken 
Priſoners in the Battel of Phar/alia. Alexander co- 
ming up to Darius the Moment he was expiring, 
was ſenſibly touched at the Sight of that unhappy 
Prince, and ſincerely lamented- his Misfortunes. 
And when the Head of Pompey was preſented to 
Ceſar, he turned his Eyes, and burſt into Tears. 
And yet both the One and the Other were guilty 


ol Actions cruel and inhuman. Cæſar put to Death 


ſeveral Perſons of Conſular and Pretorian Dignity, 
who had been taken Priſoners at the Battel of Thap- 
ſos, and Alexander at his firſt Arrival in Ala or- 
dered his Soldiers to put every Man to the Sword 


without Quarter or Diſtin&ion. But in This Cæ- 
ſer was the moſt to be blamed; for his Cruelty 


was exerciſed upon conquered Enemies, from whom 
he had nothing to fear, whereas Thoſe againſt 
P 3 whom 
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faulty parts of it. To this pernicious Imitation 


. | | * 


„ 
| The Cumpariſon of: 

whom Alerander gave ſuch Directions were 4 yet 
unconquered, and had their Arms in their Hands, 
It is true he ſhewed a uſeleſs Piece of Gruelty ig 
the Sack of Thebes, but the Sorrow he afterwards. 
expreſt, and the bitter Remorſe he felt for that 
Barbarity, plead for a Pardon. The ſame may by 
ſaid of the Murder of Clitus, the Ignominy of 
which was effaced by his Grief and Deſpair. Be- 
ſides, that Murder was committed in the tranſporty 
Wo, a violent Paſſion, aggravated, and inflamed by 

1ne. Lit 62276 200 

We cannot make the ſame Excuſe for the Pus 
niſhment of Philotas, That of Calliftbenes, or the 
Death of Parmenio, whom he ordered to be lain, 


in Media after all the t Services he had yu * 
formed for him. Theſe Cruelties committed in Sid 
cold Blood upon flight Accuſations without any ed 
Proofs, will remain as indelible blots upon his, v 
Character and Memory. 9 25 um W 
His breach of Faith in putting a whole Garriſon; 1 
to the Sword, after they had ſurrendered upon Ar- Re 
ticles, is ſtill more infamous. Neyer were any of | 
Cæſar's Exploits blaſted with ſuch Treachery ; Un- Fe 
leſs. we place in the ſame light That which he Dj 


acted in his March againſt the Germans, of whom 
he ſlew three — thouſand Men, in Breach of 
the Peace betwixt Them and the Romans. But 
this Aftion was juſtified by all the Romans, who: 
returned their Thanks to the Gods for it, whereas. 
That of Alexander was neyer excuſed by any 
one. | a 
Alexander, miſ- led by the glaring ſhew of Achilles' 
Valour, made Choice of that Hero for his Imita- 
tion, and without diſtinguiſhing between what 
was truly Great, and what was barbarous and 
brutal in his Character, imitated him in the moſt 


we are to impute the Barbarity he exerciſed upon 
the 


8 


| Ceſir with" Alexander, 

the Cuſ#this, WHeri he irhtholdred rhe, Men, Wo- 

men, and Children; to His Scrrb , for the Death of 
Hepbeſtibn, callirig that Hôrribie Burchery 4 Sacri- 
fice to his depttred Friend. He unluckily remem - 
bered that AtHilhs had Factificed ſeveral 77/4 
Princes upon the Tomb of Parroclus, and forgot 
that the Poet's Relation of tflat Inhumanity in- 
cludes in it a Condemintion of it. He did not 
reflect how much, and wherein his Barbarity ex- 
ceeded That of that flerce and implacable Man. 
Pattoclis had been ene th Trojan, but the Cl#ihs 
were innocent of the Death of Hepheſtiun. Ceſar 
never ran our into ſuth barbarous exceſſes. 


On the other 8 of Cæſar's moſt cele- 


brated Victories can be compired with that gloti- 
ous and divine Conqueſt which Alesanles obtain: 
ed over Hituſelf, when having inf his Power the 
Wife and Daughters ' of ' Darids, he liſtened to 
Wiſdom only and Reafon. They were ih His Camp 
is in à holy Tethple, hondufed and ſerved with a 
Reſpect due to their Dignity, and theit Virtue. 
Never Prince therefore receibed à greater En- 
comium than did Aleauner fiom the Mouth of 
Darius, when after his Defeat he beſeeched the 
Gods that if it was cheir pleafure an End ſfiould bè 
put to the Empire of the Perfars, that no one bur 
Aleramder might fir upon the Throne of Cyrus; and 
afterwatds when he was jaft expiring he gave him 


the tendereſt Marks of Affection and Acknow- 


ledgment, and died praying the Gods to recom- 
penfe him for the Humanity, Indulgence, and Ge- 
neroſity exhibited by Alexander ro That which 
was the deareſt to him of all things in the World. 

This Teſtimony given him by a dying 827 will 
be more valued by a wiſe Man than all the Monu- 
ments raiſed to Cæſar's Glory; a Teſtimony ſingly 
worth all Cæſar's Triumphs. 


P 4 Ceſar. 
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The Compariſon of 

Ceſar can by no means enter into the Parallel 
with Alexander on the ſcore of Chaſtity. What 
Compariſon can-there be between a. Man: ſo. infa- 
mous for his Incontinence, as to. be called in full 
Senate, The Husband of every Woman, and the Wife 
of every Man, with a Prince who was the perfect 
Model of Modeſty . and Virtue! Ir is true, the 
Tincture Alexander had received in his Education 
did not preſerve its force and beauty to the end, 


but by 8 faded and died. He fell at laſt 


into Irregularities, and was not proof againſt a de- 
teſtible Vice for which he had always before ex- 
preſt an Abhorrence. But this may be charged 
upon his Commerce with the Barbarians, the mo 
cffeminate and diſſolute of Mankind. | 
Sobriety is a Virtue, requiſite in all Men, but 
indiſpenſable in a Prince. The Vice oppoſite to it 
plunges them into Diſorders, which without reck- 
oning the Miſchiefs they occaſion, degrades them, 
and makes them unworthy the high Rank they 
bear in the World. Here Juſtice and Injuſtice 
loſe their Diſtinctions, and a Man is led by no o- 
ther Guide but his unruly Paſſions. Alexander 
loved to ſit long at Table without being addicted 


o Wine, but in the latter part of his Life he 
| wallowed in Exceſſes that diſgraced him. He ſet 


Fire to the Palace of Perſepolis at the Inſtigation 
of a Harlot in one of his Debauches, and murder- 
ed Clitus in Another. Cæſar on the other hand 
kept himſelf always ſober, evenby the Confeſſion 
of his Enemies. Cato ſaid of him that He was the 


only Man noted for his Sobriety that ever undertook to 


overturn the Government. | 
The Robe of the Barbarians which Alexander 
wore, and that mixture he introduced of the Per- 


ian Cuſtoms with Thoſe of the Macedomans might 
be juſtified as done on ſome politick Views, it it 


did not appear that Vanity was at the bottom, _ 
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if it was not always thought diſhonourable for the 
Conqueror to ſtoop, to, and follow the Uſages of 
the Vanquiſhed. . But perhaps This forgerfulneſs-of 
himſelf may be excuſlable in one born up in the 
high Tide of his Proſperities. Where ſhall we find 
a young victorious Prince capable of reſiſting the 
conſtant. Favours of Fortune, always courting, al- 
ways careſſing him? eo 
The Bacchanalian Life he led in Carmania, where 
for ſeven Days together he marched in ſuch a diſſo- 
lute licentious manner, as was fit only for Thoſe 
that celebrate the Orgies of Bacabus, is a diſhonour 
to that Expedition. Cæſar led ſuch Wpther in 
Theſſaly, which he marched thorough at the Head 
of his Army wallowing in Wine and Debauch. 
Both the One and the Other may poſlibly be. ex- 
cuſed, from the great Scarcity they. had juſt ſuffered 
in their former Marches. Who knows not how al- 
moſt impoſlible-it is to keep Troops within Bounds, 
who after ſuffering a long and painful Famine fall 
on a ſudden into rich and plentiful Quarters ? 
But Cæſar's Army is ſtill the more exculable, for 
that His Men found in their Debauch a Remedy 
for the contagious Diſtemper with which they 
were afflicted. by 

We often find in the greateſt Men a Mixture 


of Grandeur and Meanneſs, at which Thoſe who 


do not well conſider the Infirmity of human Na- 
ture would be aſtoniſhed. Alexander is not ſatisfied 
with that true and ſubſtantial Reputation, which 
he might juſtly expect from Poſterity on account 
of his great Exploits, but he is for impoſing on 
the World by falſe Appearances. He cauſes to be 
made Arms of an extraordinary ſize, Mangers for 
bis Horſes higher, and the Bits of his Bridles 


heavier than ordinary, which he plants up and 


down in the Plains on the Ganges, on purpoſe to 
excite a greater Admiration of him in future Ge- 
+ ncrations. 


The Cumpariſan of | 
netations, Ceſar never let flip ftom Him the leaf 
—_— of ſach a Vanity, or rather of fuck 4 

eakneſs. So far was He from addimg to his Re: 
putation by, a Falſity, that he would not ſo rrit 
2$ contradict a Falſity that had been raifed to le 
his Reputation. The Aberni ſhewed in one of 
their Temples a Sword, which they had cauſed to 
be hung up there, as a Spoil taken from Chr, 
and they continue to ſhew it to this * . 
Once in his paffage through the Country * 
carried to fee that Sword, and his Friends preſt 
him to have it removed as a Memorial that df 
raged him; at which he only laughed; he coh: 
dered it as a Thing hallowed, and therefore le 
it where he found ir, building His Glory on tie 
Merit of his Exploits. " 
Frue Courage does not appear only in the Ope: 
fations of War ; there are other Inſtances, wherein 
the Terror may be lefs, but the 1 greater; 
and which therefore require a fitmer Courage, and 
a more hardy Refolution. Of this ſort Cz/ar his 
nothing wherein he may be compared to 2lexih: 
der, who, when in a dangerous fit of Sickneſs he 
was advifed by Letter from Parmenio that his Phy- 
ſician had been bribed to Poiſon him, received 
with one Hand the Doſe that had been prepired 
for him, and with the Other delivered to the Phy- 
fician the Letter wherein he was accufed of Par- 
ricide, and whilſt he was reading it ſwallowed the 
Medicine without Heſitation, and without ſhew- 
ing the leaſt Token of Suſpicion or U efs, 
Perhaps Policy, always timorous and diſtruſtful, 
will charge this Action with Imprudence, but He- 
roiſm will find ſuch Marks in it as to acknowledge 
it for her Own. Fon 
Cæſar's Ambition was to get himſelf declared 
King by a People who had an invincible Averfion 
ro Monarchy, and That of Alexander to _ = 
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Ceſar with Alexander. 


People own him for a Ged. The Ambition of 
the One was unjuſt, and That of the Other impi- 
ous. But there is this Difference between them, 
Ceſar would have been declared King, after he 
had involved the State+ in innumerable Calamitits, 
and Alexander would have paſſed for a God after all 
the World had been ſenſible of his Beneficence. 


where-ever he went, and wherefoever he conque- 
red 3 They only who had not 4 fight of him re- 
mained in Darkneſs, like 'Thoſe who are deprived 
of the Light of the Sun. One of them ſhewed 
bimſelf unworthy to be a King by the Miſeries he 
had occaſioned, and the Other ſeemed a God by 
the Benefit he had procured. Sk 

If we examine them with reſpect to Religion, 
which is the Spring of all our Actions, we ſhall 
ind Alexander's Opinions of the Divinity were 
ſound enough, which may be owing to his Con- 
recſe with the greateſt Philoſophers, to whom he 
aways ſhewed an Affectionate Regard. He con- 
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rn lantly begun his Expeditions with à Sacrifice, and 
e Woe failed returning Thanks to the Gods for any 
vv. oocceſs they had vouchſafed him. To this religi - 
15 dus Principle was owing the Reſpect he ever 
tr newed to Prieſts, and Sanctuaries. Cæſar did not 
be. pear ſo well inſtructed, nor ſo devour in matters 
4. of Religion. He performed Sacrifices on impor- 
the a Occaſions, ant! purified his Troops, but This 


15 than Devotion, and he was more ſolicitous in con- 
ul. luting the Gods than in returning his Thankſgiv- 

Yig to them. That wherein they Both agreed 
vas an Art of eluding the Preſages when they 


r by ſome turn of Wit conſtruing them to their 


dem in this Point was that Ceſar was always the 


He ſcattered around him Light and Gladneſs 


Gay kemed in Him to be done more out of Cuſtom 


vere not favourable, of elſe of laughing at them, 


vn Advantage. The only difference between 
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Tube Compariſon of 
ſame, whereas Alexander fell into a moſt horrible 
Superſtition, always more injurious to the Diyi. 
nity than Irreligion it ſelf, as we have ſhewn elſe: 
where. » | WET " DO30. TVET. N 
. However it appeared by the Miracles the Gods 
wrought in favour of Alexander, that Providence 

rticularly watched over him. The wonderful 
Run that fell all on a ſudden whilſt he was traverſing 
the Deſarts in order to conſult the Oracle of An- 
mon, and refreſhed his Army that was ready to 
die for Thirſt, and at the ſame time delivered it 
from the Danger of being buried in thoſe Heaps 
of moving Sand raiſed by the South Wind like ſo 
many mountainous Waves, and the Crows which 
in their Flight guided them by Day, and by their 
Croaking in the Night, are manifeſt Evidences of 
this Providence. The Gods never ſhewed any thing 
like it in behalf of Cæſar. * Yu 
It is the diſtinguiſhing Quality of the Ambitious 
Perſon to count for nothing what is paſt, to be 
conſtantly aiming to ſurmount That which is the 
higheſt, and, when there is no other Rival left, to 
turn a Rival to, and labour to ſurpaſs Himſelf, Such 
was the Ambition of Cæſar, and Alexander. This 
Laſt, after he had puſh'd his Conqueſts even ſo far 
to the Sun's upriſing, thought of embarking on 
the Euphrates, of ſailing round the South Sea, and 
entering by Hercules's Pillars into the Mediterranean, 
and ſo ſubdue the South as he had already done 
the Eaſt. And Cæſgar not content with his Com- 
queſts, which reached from the Euphrates to the 
other ſide of the Atlantick Ocean, was preparing 
to march againſt the Parthians, to traverſe Hyrta: 
nia, and coaſting Mount Caucaſus, and the Caſpias 
Sea, to throw himſelf into Scytbia, and proceeding 
forwards ſubdue the Nations bordering on Ge 
many, and finally Germany it ſelf, and return from 
thence to Rome, after having thus delineated the 


ſpacious 


le 


Cœſar with Alexander. 


ſpacious Circle. of the Roman Empire, and given 
it on every fide the Ocean for its Boundary. And 
at the ſame time that he was buſied in theſe 
Preparations he gave Orders for ſeyeral prodigious. 
Works deſigned for Rome's Glory, and Accommoda- 
tion. Can the whole World ſhew two other In- 
ſtances of ſuch prodigious Ambition ? Bur Death, 
which laughs at all human Deligns,interpoſed, and 
overturned their mighty Projects. : 
They reſembled one another in their Deaths, 
which were ſeverally preceded by Signs and Ad- 
monitions. Alexander is warned by the Chaldeans 
not to enter Babylon; he deſpiſes the Warning, 
enters, and returns to his Camp, and then laughs 
at the Prediction. The Chaldeans aſſure him the 
Menace ſtill hung over him, and that Babylon 
would be fatal to him; he returns thither, and 
there he dies. | 

Ceſar in like manner is adviſed by a Sooth- 
ſayer ro beware of the Ides of March. When the 
Day was come he laughed at the Sooth-ſayer, 
telling him, The des of March are come: Yes re- 
plied the Prophet, but they are not paſt; and that 
very day he was murdered. Bur if they reſembled 
one Another in their Deaths, as they were both 
forewarned by Prodigies, they differed very much 
in the manner of their reſpective Deaths, and the 
Circumſtances attending them. Alexander died in 
his Bed of a Sickneſs owing to an immoderate 
Debauch, and was regretted and lamented by the 
Perſians as well as Macedonians; whereas Cæſar 
was ſtabbed in full Senate by Thoſe he had ho- 
noured with his Favour and Benevolence, and 
the Murderers were for ſome time looked on b 
the Romans as their Deliverers; they decreed 
them the higheſt Honours, and the moſt conſi- 
derable Provinces. Alexander by his Actions forced 
even his Enemies to love and admire him, whereas 


Ceſar 


The Cuampariſon' of 

Ceſar drew on Him the Envy and Hatred of 
his Fellow-Citizens. As he had made himfelF 2 
Tyrant he came to a violent End, dying the Death 
of « fyeage.” e Oe T4 
vj thought it not unbecoming him to inter: 
rupt the Tread of his Hiftory by examining what 
might have been the Fortune of Alexander, if 
inſtead of marching. againſt the Barbarians he had 
turned his Arms againft /taly, I think it lf 
foreign to the Deſign of this Compariſon if I i- 
quire in this Place which would be moſt adyan- 
ragious to a State to have an Alexander for their 
General, or a Cz/ar, conſidering Them only in their 

military, and political Capaciries. 1 
Alexander's Actions carry a Luſtre with them 
that dazzles the Eye; his Enthuſiaſtick Valour 
tranſports the Reader, as he was tranſported with it 
Himſelf. In Cæſar's we find more of Safety, and 
Sedateneſs. To follow Alexander, is to be in per- 
petual Alarms, and Apprehenfions for him. If we 
follow Cæſar, his Wildom and Experience quiet us, 
his Conduct inſpires us with more Confidence, 
than the Dangers, to which we fee him expoſe 
himſelf, do with Terror. A Tranſport of Courage 
is not always the ſureſt Guide; it often proves a 
blind Impetuoſity, the ſource of Temerity, and 
Temerity in the long run muſt be unfortunate. 
Nothing can be more dangerous for a State than 
to have their General truſt to Miracles, for 
Miracles are not always certain, but, as 4riſfopha- 
nes faith, the Gods will grow weary of conqurting 
the Raſh and Inconſiderate, who make an ill ufc 
of their Aſſiſtance. If Alexander had been worſted 
in any one Engagement he would have been fo 
for the whole War, without ever being able to 
get upon his Feet again. Whereas Cæſar when 
beaten found in Himſelf freſh Supplies, and was 
{ure to conquer the Conquerors. For as it is the 
eſſential 
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eſſential Quality of Indiſcretion to turn even goc 

Luck into Bad, Prudence on the contrary draws 

Good out of Evil, and is the Mother of Succeſs. If 

Fortune is ſametimes pleaſed to exert her Power 


againſt her, ſhe is foiled in the long Run, and forced 


to ſubmit. 


THE 


and contrary to the 


(1) They who have a good ſtout 
Ship under them may ſtruggle 
with a Storm, but He who has 
been Ship-wrecked, and has no- 
thing bur a Plank to truſt ro, is 
conſtrained to ply with the Wind, 
and humour it. Demades could 
not find Out a better Excuſe for 
dis great Civilities, and Conde ſ- 
cendarice to the Macedontaus, than 


Enades the Orator, a powerful 
that time in Athens, managing Matten 
in Favour of Antipater and the Mace. 
niant, being neceſſitated to write and 
ſpeak many things below the Dignity, 
ſage of the City, was wont 
to ſay, he ought to be excuſed for what he did, be. 
cauſe he ſteered only (1) the Shipwrecks of the Got 
2 


1 


Man at 


is not the Caſe in all Reſpect 
nor would it have paſſed Muſter 
with Socrates. Let a City or Cont 
munity be preſſed never ſo har, 
the Magiſtrate is not to quit the 
Helm entirely, but oppoſe ever] 
thing that has an unavoi6able Ten- 
dency to the Corruption of. Mat 
ners, and the Diſhonour of bs 
Country, We meet with frequedt 


in this Compariſon, And yet it 


4 


Examples of Such in Hiſtory. 
mon wealil. 
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monwealth. This hardy Saying of His might have 
ſome appearance of Truth, if applied to Photion's 
Government; for Demades was the Rock on which 
his Country ſplit through the Diſſoluteneſs of his 
Life and Government, which gave Antipater occa- 
ſion td ſay of him, after he was grown old, Thar 
be was like a ſacrificed Beaſt, (1) all conſumed, ſave 
bis Tongue and his Paunch. But Phocion's was a ſtea- 
dy Virtue, depreſſed only. by too great a Counter- 
poiſe, the Fate of Greece conſpiring with that Jun- 
ture of Time, to render it more obſcure and in- 
glorious z yet Sophocles too much weakens the force 
of Virtue, by ſaying, Tou are not, Sir, to imagine 
that They who bade a greater Share of Senſe than or- 
dinary, can make.a right uſe of it in the days of Ad- 
verſity : No, it is then eclipſed and confounded. Thus 
much indeed muſt be granted to happen in the 
Conteſts between good Men and ill Fortune, that 
inſtead of due Returns to their good Management, 
the People, by unjuſt Surmiſes and Obloquies, of- 


Reputation of their Virtue. And although it be 
commonly ſaid, chat (2) che Populace is moſt in- 
N N ſulting 


(1) For they never burnt the | ders them proud and inſolent; but 
Paunch or the Tongue of the Vi- | He thinks the latter a harder Task, 
dim. The Paunch was ſet apart | for This only Reaſon, that Ad- 
to be ſtuffed and ſerved up at Ta- | verfity ſours the Mind, which is 
ble, and the Tongue was burnt on | thereby rendered intractable. But 
the Altar at the End of the Eu- cannot comprehend bow he 
tertainment, and had Libations,| comes to be of that Opinion in 
poured upon it. Of This we meet | this Place, for in ſeveral other 
with many Examples in Homer's | Parts of his Works he ſeems to 
Och ſey. , be entirely; of the Former. In 
(2) This is a material Problem | the Life of Lucullus he tells us in 
in Politicks, to know which is har- | expreſs terms, nothing renders 4 
deſt to govern a People when they | Man more intractable than Felicity, 
re in Proſperity, or Adverſity.] nor more gentle than the ſhock of 
Plutarch tells us Some are of Opi- | Fortune. And elſewhere he ſup- 
mon that the Firſt is moſt diffi- | ports that Opinion by a proper 
= For indeed Proſperity reu- * comparing the People to 

Vor. VI. ; 


ten ſully the Luſtre, and endeavour to blaſt the 
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ſulting and contumelious to great Men, when 
are ling in the full Tide of Proſperity and — 
ceſs, becauſe their good Fortune makes them proud 
and contumacious, = we often find the contrary 
to happen: for Afflictions and publick Calamitich 
naturally * and ſower the Minds and Mannen 
of Men, and diſpoſe them to ſuch Peeviſhneſs and 
Chagrin, that hardly can any one carry himfelf ſo 
ſwimmingly in his Words or Actions, but they will 
be apt to take pet: He that remonſtrates to their 
Miſcarriages, is interpreted to inſult over their 
Misfortunes, and even the mildeſt Expoſtulatiom 
are conſtrued Contempt: Honey itſelf is ſearching 
in fore and ulcerated Parts; and the wiſeſt Counſels 
if they are not propoſed in ſoft and gentle term 
may prove provoking to diftempered Minds, thut 
have not Ears well prepared to entertain them, 
This made the Poet expreſs ſuch Applications; by 
a Word ſignifying a grateful and eaſy touch upon 
the Mind, without Harfhneſs or Offerice. -Inflamed 
Eyes require a Retreat into gloomy: and dusky Pla 
ces, amongft Colours of the deepett Shades, unable 
to endure the vigorous and glaring Light: So fim 
it in the Body politick, when heated with FaRi 
ons and Irreſolutionz there is a certain Niceneſ 
and touchy Humour prevails in the Minds of Men, 


be governed to the Paſſengers in | That was blown over, inſolent ad 
a Ship, who in fair Weather, and | over-bearing. To reconcile thit 
whilſt the Wind is favourable, | apparent Contradiction, we mult 
make little or no Account of the | believe that Plutarch ſpeaks bere 
Pilot, but contradict and oppoſe] only of the Diſpoſition of the 
him on every Occafion ; but the Pcople, as they are in a happy, ot er- 
Moment the Storm ariſeth, their | lamitous State, to receive Reprook, 
Eyes are all fixed on Him, and are | and liſten to Advice. It is certain 
ready to obey his Orders, placing | that the Ears of the Unhappy ue 

their whole Confidence in his | more touchy, they are then more 
Skill and Ability. And in this ready to be exaſperated than 1 
very Life be tells us, hat the Atbe- } other times, and therefore ought 
nians were extream timorous, and to be managed with more 

| ſubmiſe in times of Dangers when cy and Gentleneſz. and re 
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7 and in unaccountable Jealouſie of any Perſonz who 
a vith openneſß and freedom offers to ſcan their 
ry Actions, even when the neceflity of their Affairs 
& WM moſt requires ſuch Plain-dealing- And furely ſuch 
rs 2 Condition of State is moſt tickliſh, when They 
nd WW who endeavour to ftem the popular Torrent, are 
o WM in Danger to be run down by them, and Thoſe 
ri WM who humour them to he fwallowed up with them 
cir in the common Ruin. h IE 
cir Aſtronomers tell us, the Sum's Motion is neither 
ons exactly parallel with the reſt of the Orbs, not yet 
ing directly and diamerrically oppoſite to them; bur 
els Wl deſcribing an Oblique Line, with inſenſible Decli- 
n nation, he ſteers his Courſe ſo, to diſpenſe his Light 
that nd Influence in his annual Revolution, at ſeveral - 
em. Seaſons, in equal Proportions to the whole Crea 
;by {Wtion: (t) So it happens in Political Affairs, that if 
on de Motions of Rulers be Mandan oppoſite and 
med croſs to the Genius and Inclination of the People, 
br they will be ſtomached as Arbitrary and Tyranni- 


eil; as on the other ſide, too much Deference and 
1 to the gubjects Levity and Wantonneſs, 
bs often proved dangerous and fatal; but the grati- 
ing them in reaſonable and fair Requeſts, when 
they are not Maſterly and Inſolent, may prove for 
the Honour and Safety of the Government: Vet it 
nuſt be confeſſed it is a nice Point, and extrem 
difficult ſo to temper this Lenity, as to preſerve 
the Authority of the Government, that it may not 
be expoſed to the Affront and Contempt of the: 
beople. But if ſuch a bleſſed Mixture and Tem- 
perament may be obtained, it ſeems to be the moſt 
egular and harmonious of all other; for thus we 


(1) This Compariſon between | which placeth him ſometimes in 
re ougbt de Conduct in a Governour aud | a nearer, and ſometimes a more 
e Deter e Courſe of the Sun, that is not | remote Diſtance from the Earth, 
"a away by the common Mo- | is very beautiful, and full of good 

. of the Heavens but man. Sende 
us a proper Motion of its Own; 


Fa=-q. >} * Wc...” 
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| than ® 


art 
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Femin: and gen · 


tle Inſinuations into; our Minds, bending them to 


Thus it befel Cato the Y dungen whoſe Manner 


and tempeſtuous; but He only acted a ſecond, ot 
under Part in the Scene, he 2 not at the Helm, be I. 
but aſſiſted in managing the Sails, and lent his help- may 
ing Hand to Thoſe that ſteered: His manly Re- for h 
ſolution gave Fortune a Task of Time and Diff: por 


(i) The Paſſage here alluded to] which did not happen *till eight 
by Plutarch is in Cicero's firſt Epi-] Years after the Date of that Ep who | 
file of the Second Book to Atticus. I tile, as Xylander and Cruſerius bat BI him: 
Nam Catonem noſtrum, non tu amas| judiciouſly obſerved. We ougit I him i 
plus quam Ego. Sed tamen ille op-] therefore to put the moſt favour 
timo animo utes, c ſumma fide.|ble Conſtruction upon this Paſſage %! 
nocet interdum Reip. Dicit enim] in Plutarch, who muſt mean that this Ob 
tanquam in-Platonis rohre ia, non this Character given bim by G. put it 
tanquam in Romuli feci Sententi-|cero, which he truly deſerved, wi q 


am. But there is not a Word here [the Cauſe of the Repulſe he met 4 * 
of the Repulſe he met with when [with ſo many Years after. wear Gig 
he put up for the Conſulſpip, | bis Hero 


_ culty 
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edlty in ruining the Commonwealth, in which He 
and his Friends had almoſt prevailed againſt her, 
and Rome had like to haye triumphed over her by 
His Aſſiſtance, and the Efficacy of his Virtue, 
which we are now to compare with That of Pho- 
tion; not only in the common Reſemblanees that 
appear amongſt great Men, and Stateſmen; (1) for 
indeed there is ſome Difference among Virtues of 
the ſame Denomination, as the Valour of Alcibiades 
and Epaminondas, the Prudence of Themiftocles and 
Ariſtides, the Juſtice of Numa and Ageſilaus. Bur 
theſe Mens Virtues are the Same, even to the moſt 
minute Differences, having the ſame Colour, Stamp, 
and Character impreſſed upon them, ſo as not to be 
diſtinguiſhable z where Lenity is tempered with 
Auſterity, Valour with Caution, their Care and 
Foreſight in behalf of Others with a perfect Ne- 
glect and Contempt of Themſelves ; a fixed and 
immoveable Bent to all virtuous and honeſt Actions, 
accompanied 'with a conſtant Zeal for Juſtice: Ss 
that in Theſe, as in two Inſtruments exactly tuned 
to each other, He muſt have a nice Ear that can 
perceive any Diſcord. - 7 

As to Cato's Extraction, it is confeſſed by All to 
be Illuſtrious, (as fhall be ſaid hereafter) and we 
may believe Phocion's was not obſcure or ignoble ; 
for had he been the Son of a Turner, (as Idomeneus 
reports) it had certainly been remembered to his 
Diſparagement, by Hyperides the Son of Glaucippus, 
who heaped up a thouſand ſpiteful Things againſt 
him: Nor indeed would it have been poſſible for 
him in that caſe to have had ſuch: liberal Educati- 


(1) Nothing can be truer than js is not the Same with That of 
this Obſervation, and no Man eyer | Diomedes, nor does the Valour of 
put it in a better Light thaa Ho- Diomedes bear any Reſemblance 
mer, He has painted Valour in all | with That of Ajax. In like Man- 
her Attitudes, and made her ap- ner the Wiſcom of Ulyſes is not 
pear differently in every one of Tbat of Neſter 8, Cc. 
bis Heroes, The Valour of Achil-!) 

Q 3 on; 
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Camp, he was ſo hardy as to go always thin clad and 


erful Speaker; whoſe Words were to be eſtimated 


The LIFE of , 
onz for when he was very young he was Plats's 
Scholar, afterwards a Hearer * 9 — in the 
Academy, being from his Childhood addicted to 
ſuch Studies as tended to the moſt valuable Accom. 
pliſhments. His Countenance was ſo compoſed, 
that, as Duris tells us, no Athenian ever ſaw him 
laugh or cry, nor go into the publick Baths, nor 
moye his Hand from under his Mantle when he 
appeared dreſſed in publick: Abroad, and in the 


bare-footed, except the Froſt was vehement and in- 
tolerable, ſo that the Soldiers uſed to ſay in Merri. 
ment, See Phocion bas got bis Cloaths on, That is 4 
Sign Ba hard Winter. Although he was of moſ 
eaſy Converſation and great Humanity, his Appes- 
rance was moroſe and ſour, ſo that he was ſeldom 
accoſted by any that were Strangers to him: Where 
fore when Chares the Orator handled him one day 
pretty roughly on account of his ſupercilious Looks, 
and the Albenians ſeemed pleaſed with him for it, 
Phocion replied, The Gravity of my Countenance never 
made any of You ſad, but the Mirth of theſe Smeereri 
bas coſt You many a Tear. In like manner Phociow's 
Diſcourſe was grave and pithy, full of uſeful Re- 
marks, with a ſententious Brevity awful and auſtere, 
however unpleaſant: For as Zeno ſays a Philoſo- 
pher ought not to drop a Word but what wat 
thoroughly tinctured with good Senſe z ſuch a 
Speaker was Phocion, who crowded much into lit - 
tle room: And to this probably PolyeuF#us the Sphetr 
tian had regard, when he ſaid, that Demoſthenes wu 
indeed the better Orator, but Phocion the moſt pow- 


like ſmaller Coins, from the intrinſick Value of the 
Metal, not from the Bulk. He was obſerved 
ſometimes, when the Theater was filled with Spe- 
ftators, to walk muſing alone behind the Scenes, 
which one of his Friends once taking * 

Al 


HOC ION. 
ſaid, Phocion, you ſeem very thoughtful; I am ſo in- 
deed, replied he, for I am conſidering how to retrench 
ſomething in 4 Speech I am to make to the Athenians. 
Demoſibenes, who had entertained a thorough Con- 
tempt of the other Orators, was uſed to whiſper to. 
his Friends that were near him, when Phocion roſe 
up to ſpeak, This is the Pruning - hoo of my Periods. 
But this perhaps was owing to the Authority of the 
Man; fince nat only a Word, but even a Nod, 
from a Perſon had in reverence for his Goodneſs 
and Virtue, is of more Weight and Force than the 
moſt ſtudied. and elaborate Speeches of Others. 

In his Youth he ſerved under Chabrias, at that time 
General, whom he greatly honoured, and by Him 
was abundantly inſtructed in military Knowledge; 
in return Phocion helped Chabrias to correct his 
Temper, which was odd and capricious: For be- 
ing otherways naturally heavy. and flegmatick, he 
was ſo fired and tranſported in heat of Fight, that 
he threw himſelf pat fark into Danger beyond the 
forwardeſt ; which indeed coſt him his Life in the 
Iſland of Chio, where he made it a Point to get in 
firſt with his Galley, and to force a Deſcent in ſpite 
of the Enemy. Bur Phocion being a Man of Tem- 
per as well as Courage, had the dexterity at ſome 
times to warm the General's Flegm, and at Others 
to moderate and cool the Impetuouſneſs of his un- 
ſeaſonable Fury. Upon which Account Chabrias, 
being a good-natured Man at the bottom, loyed 
him extreamly, preferred him in the Army, and by 
— uſe of his Aſſiſtance, and taking his Advice. 
in Affairs of the greateſt Moment, he made him 
talked of throughour all Greece; particularly in the 
Sea-fight at Naxos, where Phocion acquired an uni- 
verſal Reputation; for Chabrias committed to him 
the Command of the left Squadron, where the 
Fight was hotteſt, and the Controverſy was decided 
by a ſignal Victory in favour of the Athenians, As 

0 24 This 
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This was the firſt Victory obtained by the Athe- 
nians at Sea with their own Forces, and without 
the Aſſiſtance of any other State, ſince the takin 
of their City, they were wonderfully elated wit 
the Succeſs; they careſſed Chabrias at an extraor- 
dinary Rate, and began to conſider Phocion as a 
Man capable of the higheſt E. This 
Victory happened at che great Solemnities, and 
Chabrias appointed an Anniverſary to commemo- 
rate it on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, on which it 
was obtained, and diſtributed a Largeſs of Wine 
among the Athenians. Soon after This Chabrias 
ſent Phocion to demand their Quota of the Char- 
ges of the War from the Iſlanders, and proffering 
him a Guard of twenty Sail, he told him, If 2 
intended him to go againſt them as Enemies, that Force 
was inſignificant ;, if as to Friends aud Allies, one Ve 
ſel was ſufficient : So he took one ſingle Galley, and 
having viſited the Cities, and treated with the Go- 
vernours in a frank and open manner, he returned 
to. Athens with all the Arrears due from the Allies 
which he ſhipped on board ſeveral Gallies furniſ 
by Them for that Purpoſe. Phocion's great Regard 
and Reſpe& for Chabrias did not determine with the 
Life of that General, but after bis Death he ex- 
pre a particular Care and Concern for all his 
elations, eſpecially his Son Cteſippus, with whom 
he took all imaginable Pains, and would fain if poſ- 
fible have made him good for ſomething ; and tho 
he knew him to be a ſtubborn untractable Youth, 
he was not diſcouraged nevertheleſs, bur tried all 
the ways imaginable to reform and poliſh him. 
Once indeed in one of his Expeditions, when the 
Youngſter behaved himſelf very impertinently, ask- 
ing a thouſand improper Queſtions, and putting on. 
the Air of a General, took upon him to inſtruct 
Phocion himſelf, he was out of all Patience, and 
cried our, O Chabrias, Chabrias! 7 am now 
| 7 making 
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making thee the bigheft Acknowledements for thy Friend- 


ſhip towards me, whilſt I bear thus with this teazing 


Blocthead thy Son. * 
Upon looking into publick Matters, and the Ma- 
nagers of them, he obſerved they had ſhared the 


Adminiſtration of Affairs among themſelves, as ir 
were by Lot; the Swordmen, and Thoſe of the” 


long Robe, ſo as not to interfere with each other: 
Theſe were to manage the Aſſemblies, regiſter their 
Votes, and publiſh their Acts and Edicts, of whom 
were Eubulus, Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, 
and Hyperides; This was a gainful Trade among 
them: And the Men of the Blade, as Dzopithes, Me- 
neſtheus, Leofthenes, and Charetas, by their Military 
Employs, carved out fair Proportions for Them- 
ſelves out of the Publick Stock. Now Pborlos 
was of Opinion, that ſuch a Model of Government 
as That of Pericles, Ariſtides and Solon, wherein the 
fame Perſon acted both Parts, in propounding Laws, 
and ordering the Militia, (1) was a more perfect, 
uniform, and regular Mixture, and would redound 
moſt ro the common Good and Safety z each of 
theſe Perſons being well qualified for both Pur 


ſes, that I may uſe Archilochus's Words: | 


Mars and the Muſes Friends alike defign'd , 
To Arts and Arms indifferently inclin'd. 


Minerva being ſtyled the Patroneſs and Protectreſs 
of Arts both Civil and — OS 

Phocion having formed his Thoughts upon this 
Model, was of himſelf inclined ro Peace and the 


(1) For there is no greater Per- | indeed a thing common among 
ſection in civil Life than to be at | the Romans, and we meer with 
the ame time an experienced Ge- many notable Inſtances of it ia 
neral, and conſummate Politician, | Greece. But they are rare among 
but it is very difficult to make | Us, which I am perſuaded is pure- 
thoſe two Talents agree, It was fly owing to our Education. 


publick 
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blick Tranquility, yet was he engaged in more 
Wars than Any, not ** of the Generals his Co- 


temporaries, but of all Thoſe that had gone before 
him; not that he was fond of, or courted military 
Employments, but it was not in his temper to de- 
cline them when he was called to them by the Ser- 
vice of his Country. For it is well known that he 
was forty five times choſen General of the 4tbeni- 
ans, and that he was never once preſent at an Ele- 
tion, but was always named in his Abſence, and 
ſent for to take upon him the Command; inſomuch 
that it amazed Thoſe who did not well conſider, 
to ſee the People always prefer Phocion, who was 
ſo far from humouring them, or courting their Fa- 
vour, that he always thwarted and oppoſed them. 
Bur ſo it was, (1) as great Men and Princes uſe 
their Buffoons and Jeſters at their Meals, for their 
Diſport and Merriment, ſo the Atbenians upon ſlight 
Occaſions, entertained and diverted themſelves with 
their ſpruce Speakers and trim Orators, but when 
it came to dint of Action, they were ſo ſober and 
conſiderate as to mark out the Graveſt and Wiſeſt 
for publick Employments, however oppoſite to their 
Sentiments. This he made no ſcruple to own one 
day, when an Oracle of Delphi was read in full Aſ- 
ſembly, which informed them, that the reft of the 
Citizens being unanimous, there was one Perſon among 
them ſo preſumptuous as to diſſent from the general 
Opinion. Whereupon he roſe up and told them, Ae 
was the Perſon pointed at by the Oracle, and that they 
need look no farther, for that in ſhort be diſliked all 
#heir Proceedings, Happening at another time to 
give his Opinion in a Caſe that was under Debate, 
and finding it was received with the general Ap» 


would be well for the World if 
Princes gave Ear to them only 


(1) The Table indeed is the proper 
Place to divert oneſelf with thoſe 
Buffoons and Blatterers, and it 


plauſe 
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plauſe and Approbation of the Aſſembly, he was 
furprized at it, and turning about to ſome of his 


Friends, he asked them if any thing ſilly or imper+ 


tinent bad dropped from him unawares ? 


One day when the Atbenians had agreed every | 


Man to contribute ſomething towards the Charges 
of a publick Sacrifice, and He was importuned in 


that behalf, he bid them apply themſelves to the Weal- 


thy, for his part he ſhould bluſh to be ſo prodigal as to 
throw away any thing, whilſs be was in that Man's 
Books, pointing to Callicles the Uſurer. Being till 
clamoured on, and importuned, he told them this 
Tale: A certain White-livered Fellow intending for 
the Wars, hearing the Ravens Croak in his Paſſage, 
threw down bis Arms, reſolving to be quiet; recollect- 
ing himſelf à little after, he adventured out again, but 
ftill bearing the ſame Muſick, he made a full ftop, ſay- 
ing, they might tear their Throats (if they pleaſed) in 
hopes of a Feaſt, but for his part he was reſolved to 
ſleep in a whole Skin. | 
The Athenians urging him at an unſeaſonable time 
to fall upon the Enemy, he peremptorily refuſed, 
and being upbraided by them with Cowardiſe and 
Puſillanimity, he told them, Gentlemen, we under- 
fand one another very well; you cannot make me Va- 
liant at this time, nor I you Wiſe. In time of Secu- 
rity the People were very pert and ſevere upon him, 
demanding a ſtrict Account how the Publick Trea- 
ſure had been employed, and the like: He bid them 
be aſſured of their . fety in the firſt place, and then 
mind their good Husbandry in effect, the Paſſions of 
the Populace altered with their Affairs, being ex- 
tream timorous and ſubmiſs in Times of Danger 
when That was blown over, inſolent and oyer-bear- 


ing, clamouring upon Phocion, as One that envied 


them the Honour of Victory. To all which he 
made only this Anſwer, My Friends, you are happy 
| N that 
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that have a Leader (1) that knows your Humours, 6. 
therwiſe Fans had long fince been undone, ug 
In a Controverſy they had with the Bæotiant a- 
bout their Boundaries, which the Athenians were 
not for deciding by Treaty, but ſeemed inclined to 
bring it to a Rupture; he told them, For my Part, 
Gentlemen, I think it adviſable for you to have a tryal 
of Skill at the Weapons you can beſt manage, (your 
Tongues) and not your Hands, in which you are infe- 
riour. At another time, when they diſreliſned what 
he had propoſed, and would not ſuffer him to go 
on, he faid, Tou may force Me to aft againſt my Judg- 
ment, but you ſhall never forte me to ſpeak againſt my 
Conſcience. Demoſthenes, one of thoſe Orators that 
oppoſed him in the Adminiſtration, told -him one 
day, Phocion, the Athenians will kill thee ſome time 
er other in one of their mad fits And Thee, ſaid he, if 
ever they come to be in a wiſe one. As Polheuctus the 
Sphettian was one day in exeeſſive hot Weather ha- 
ranguing the People, and in a fer Speech inciting 
them to declare War againſt Philip, being a very 
puſſy u mmm Perſon, he ran himſelf out of breath, 
and did ſweat to that degree, that he was forced to 
drink ſeveral Draughts of cold Water before he 
could finiſh his Diſcourſe; which being obſerved 
by Phocion, You ought, ſaid he, to declare War a- 
gainſt Philip «pon the Word of this honeſs Gentleman, 
for ' what are you not to expect from his Proweſs when 
armed Cap-a-pee he marches againſt the Enemy, when 
you ſee he cannot ſo much as repeat what he has been 
compoſing and ſtudying at his Leiſure, without running 
the hazard of being h Focated, and melting his Greaſe. 


7 
2 
As Lycurgus the Orator was one day inveighing 
ſcurrilouſly againſt him in an Aſſembly, and among 
other things accuſed him of having adviſed the 


them, but hid miſtaken them for [ruined them by his Deference to 


(1)For if Phccion had not known | he had followed their Advice, and 
Mea of Senſ: and Underſtanding, their Ju Igments, 


Athenians 


Athenians, to deliver ten of their Citizens as Ho- 
ſtages to Alexander, who had ſent to demand them, 
he ſtood up andi ſaid, I have indeed given the Athes 
nians much good Advice in my time, but they never had 


the Wit to follow.3ts , 1 8 
There was a Man called Aebibiados, nick-named 
the Lacedemonian, afleting their e 
wearing an over- grown Moſſie Beard, an old Le- 
ver Cloak, with a very Formal Countenance: 
hocion being one day teaſed by the reſt in an AG 
ſembly, and contradicted in every thing he ſaid, 
appealed to this Man for the Truth of what he ad- 
vanced, as to his Advocate and Compurgator : Bur 
finding him, when he began to ſpeak, ſmoorhing 
and wheadling with the predominant Faction, ta- 
king him by the Beard, he cried,... Nay, Friend, 
if you turn Courtier, by all means off with yeur Gre» 
vify. Ariſtogeiton the Sycophant was a great Blu- 
ſterer within doors, evermore ſounding to Horſe, 
and inflaming the Atbenians to Batteſ, but when 
the Muſter- roll came to be produced, and every 
Man was to appear and anſwer to his Name, that 
it might be known who were fit, and who unfic 
for the Service; Arxiſtogeiton came into the -Aſſem- 
bly limping on a Crutch, with a world of Ban- 
dage on his Leg, like a maimed Soldier: Phocion 
ſpied him afar off, and cried out to the Clerk, from 
his Seat, Set down Ariſtogeiton too for a. Poltron, 
and a Cripple. It may be a matter of Wonder to 
Some, how a Man ſo ſevere and ſmart upon all oc- 
caſions as it appears Phocion was, ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding acquire among the People the Sir-name of 
Good and Gentle; but I am of Opinion that though 
it be a thing difficult, it is not impoſſible for One 
and the Same Man to have both the Auſere any 
Gentle blended in his Temper, as it is in ſome 
Wines, where we find the Sweet and the Sour e- 
qually and agreeably predominant. Others there 
8 are 
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are on the contrary, who, like ſome ſorts of Fruits, 
are inviting to the Eye, but are not only unpleaſant; 
but unwholeſome and dangerous to the Taſte. Jy 
is ſaid of Hyperides the Orator, that when at any time 
he had been ſour and ſarcaſtical in the Aſſembly, 
he would excufe himſelf to the Atbemans, by de- 
firing them to conſider if in that "Bitterneſs of Hit 
be - could have any View to his own private Profit of 
Advantage, As if the People were to reje& and 3 
void Thoſe only whom Avarice had made trouble« 
ſome and difagreeable, and not much rather Such 
who made an ill uſe of their Authority to gratify 
their Pride, Envy, Anger, or Ambition. But 
Phocion had no Perſonal Pique nor Spleen to any 
Man, nor indeed reputed any Man his Enemy, but 
who contravened his Propoſals for the Publick 
Good, in which Argument he was moſt Tenaci- 
ous, Sturdy and Uncontrollable. - As to his Conver- 
fation in general, it was Eaſy, Courteous, and Obli» 
E to that point, as to befriend all ſorts 

ſtreſs, and eſpouſe the Cauſe even of Thoſe 
who had moſt oppoſed him, when they fell under 
any Calamity, and wanted his Friendſhip and Pa- 
tronage. His Friends reproaching him for plead- 
ing in behalf of an ill Man, he told them, (1) 7 
Innocent had no becaſion for an Advocate. Ariſtogeiton 
the Sycophant ** been convicted, and fined 
in a great Sum to the Publick, ſent to Phocion, and 
deſired earneſtly to ſpeak with him in Priſon, where 
he lay confined. His Friends diſſuaded him from 
going, but he told them, 7 know no Place whett 


(1) This Saying is founded up- [be oppoſed to this Saying of Phe» 
on an undeniable Maxim, that |ciov. The Good often want to be 
Juice and Innocence are a ſure [ſupported and defended againſt the 

otection to good Men, who |Perſecutions of the Wicked, and 
want no other Aſſiſtance whillt [they are the Wicked only who 
Jaſtico is on their fide, And yet [ought never to be defended or 
the quite contrary Principle may protected, F 
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T would ſo willingly chuſe to give Ariſtogeiton 6 
deeting. 1 5 | 
== r the Friends and Allies of the Athenians, 
Thoſe that inhabited the maritime Towns, and 
the Iſlanders, when ever any Admiral beſides Pho- 
can was ſent, they treated him as an Enemy, bar- 
ricadoed their Gates, blocked up their Havens, 
drove the Country of their Cattle, Slaves, Wives 
and Children, and put them in Garriſon; but up- 
on Phocion's Arrival, they went out ro welcome 
him in their Shallops and Barges, with Streamers 
and Garlands, and received him at Landing, with 
all Demonſtrations of Joy and Triumph. King 
Philip having an Eye upon Eubæa, which he was 
in hopes of getting by Surprize, ordered a Body of 
Macedonians to march that way, and won the Citics 
over to his Intereſt by the Management of the Ty- 
rants, who had the Government in their Hands, 
and were glad of his Protection. Hereupon Pla- 
tarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, conjuri 


Hands of the Macedonians, who had already poſ- 


expected that all the Iſlanders would join with him 


found the whole Iſland betrayed and corrupted, 


and that every thing had been bought od fold by 
e ran the grea- 


4 Penſioners, inſomuch that 
teſt Riſque imaginable. To ſecure himſelf the 
beſt he could, he ſeized on a ſmall riſing Ground, 
which was ſeparated from the Plain of Tamynas by 


a deep Ditch. This he fortified, and incloſed in it 


the choiceſt of his Army, directing his Captains not 
to mind Such as were given to prate, and to mu- 


tiny, who ſtraggled from the Camp, and deſerted. , 


„For, ſaid he, they will not only be diſorderly and 
* ungoyernable Themſelves, but be a hinderance 


« ro 


them to- come and deliver the Iſland out of the. 


{ſed themſelves of it. Phocion was inſtantly diſ- 
patched with only a ſmall Force, becauſe it was 


immediately upon his Arrival. But upon Tryal he 


i 


6. 
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© to the reſt; and moreover, being conſcious td 
& themſelves of the neglect of their Duty, they 
cc vill be leſs apt to prate and make a falſe Repre- 
cc ſentation of our Proceedings at their return 
& home. When the Enemy drew nigh, he com-; 


manded them to ſtand to their Arms, whilit He went tec 
to Sacrifice; in which he ſpent a conſiderable time, int 
either for that he could not find an auſpicious To- Set 
ken, or on purpoſe to invite the Enemy] nearer, be 
Plutarch interpreting this Tardineſs as a Failure in ſhc 
his Courage, fell on alone with the Auxiliaries; erc 
which the Cavalry perceiving, could not be con- cru 


rained, bur iſſuing alſo out of the Camp, confuſed- 
ly arid diforderly, ſpurred up to the Enemy. The 
Van by this means was worſted, the reſt were ea- 
fily "diſperſed, and Plutarch himſelf ran away. A 
Body of the Enemy thinking the Day was their 
own, marched up to the very Camp, where they 
endeavoured to level the Intrenchments, and make 
themſclves Maſters of it. By this time the Sacri- 
fice was over, when the Athenians ſallying out of 
their Camp, fell upon the Aſſailants, killed many 
of them in the Intrenchments they, were levying; 
and conſtrained the Reſt to fly. Phocion ordered 
the main Body to keep their Ground, and cover 
Such as were routed in the firſt Attack, and. had 
disbanded, whilſt He with a ſele& Party charged 
upon the main Body of the Enemy. The Fight 
was obſtinate, both Sides behaving with great Cou ; 
rage and Intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thak 
lus the Son of Cyneas, and Glaucus the Son of Par 
Iymedes, who both fought near the General's Pers 
ſon, ſignalized themſelves in the Action. Cleophanes 
alſo acquired great Reputation from the Service he 
performed on that Occaſion; for he recalled the 
Horſe that had fled, and earneſtly exhorted them 
to return to the Succour of their General, whoſe 
Perſon was in Danger; ſo that he obliged them 5 
rally 
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VV 
rally and renew the Charge, which confirmed the 
Vidory to the Athenians. | er 


When the Fight was over, Phocion drope Pla- 


tarch out of Eretria, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a com- 
modious Fort called Zaratra, advantagiouſly fitua- 


ted in that Part of the Iſland, where it is narrowed 


into a Neck of Land, waſhed on each fide by the 
Sea. He would not ſuffer any of the Grecians to 
be taken Priſoners, for fear the Orators at Athen 
ſhould one time or other ſtir up the People to ex- 
_ their Vengeance upon them, and uſe them 
cruelly; „ 1 
This Affair thus diſpatched and ſettled, Pborion 
ſet Sail homewards, having given moſt manifeſt To- 
kens of his Juſtice and Humanity to the Allies, and 
to the Athenians indiſputable Proofs of his Courage 
and Conduct. For Moaſſus his Succeſſor managed 
the War ſo indiſcreetly, as to fall alive into the 
Hands of the Enciny. This encouraged Philip, 
whoſe Hopes were great and proportionate to his 
Deſigns and Enterprizes, to move with all his For- 
ces down to Wards the Helleſpont, not doubtin ghut 
in that favourable Conjuncture he ſhould eaſily make 
himſelf Maſter of the Cher/oneſus, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium. The Athenians raiſing Recruits to re- 
lieve them, the Demagogues made it their Buling 
to prefer Chares to be General, who failing thither 
effected nothing worthy of ſuch ati Equipage; nor 


would the Confederates harbour his Fleer, having 


jealouſy of hin, ſo that he did nothing but Pirat 
about, pillaging their Friends, and being deſpiſed 
y their Enemies. Upon this occaſion, the People 
being chafed by the Orators, were in a high Fer- 


ment, and repented their having ſent any Succours * 
to the Byzantines; whereupon Phocion riſing up, 
told them, My Maſters, you have not ſo much rea- 
ſon to be concerned at the Jealouſies of your Friends, 
«s the Unfaithfulneſs of your _ Generals, who 7 
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inds on the Tudden, and Cie Him Tithe. 
pear to raiſe more FO nd affift their Conte 
- derates in the Heli pont. This Choice contrib 
more tha an) s ele to the Preſervation of N. 
zantium, for hocio 's n was then. vey 
great, and Cleon, a Perſon of che firſt Rank in By. 
Zantium, on account of tis Virtue as 9 
rity, having contracted an intimate Friend ip 
ich Phocion whilh They Were Fellow- Studei 
I Academy, was bis Security to the City for his 
Conduct; whereupon they N their Gates to 
receive him, not permittirlg N he 
red it) to encamp without the Walls, but enter 
tained Him and all the Abenians with entire Re- 
ſpect; and They, to requite their Cotifidence, oct. 
yerſed with their new Hoſts, not only ſoberly and 
inoffenſively, bur behayed themſetyes bn'all ocedh- 
ons with great chearfulneſs and reſolution for thelt 
Defence. Thus came King Philip to be driven cut 
f rhe Helleſpont, where he ſuffered much in his 
3 for before That he 'was thought in- 
vipcible. Phocion took ſome of his Ships, aid fe- 
Frere ſeveral Places from bim, which he hid tt 
Ken and garriſoned. He likewiſe made ſeveral In- 
curſions into Philip's Tertitories, over-rutining'the 
flat Country, and raiſing Cohtributions; bur being 
at laſt oppoſed by ſome Forces that were ſent 4+ 
ainſt him, he was wounded in a Conflict, and ob- 
r 
Some time after This the Megaræuns % 
praying Aid of the Athenians, heco fearing ! 
the Beotians, being aware of it, ſhould prevent 
them, called an Aſſembly very early in the Morn- 
ing, and backing the Bevtians Petition, it was put 
to the Queſtion, and vored in their Fayour. N 
oy 7 * n 


wbpft without your Succours. The Ane: "Þ 
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of Trumpet for the Athenians to arm, and 


pu 


mſtamly»to Aegars, where they were received joy- 
fully. — fortified the Haven of Me 
taiſed two nem Walls between That and the City, 
and conſequently joined the City tothe Bea; ſo that 
being ſufficiettly defended on the Land- ſide from 
the Aſſallants, it continued ſecure to the Abe. 


be afthenians having declared open Wer agaigſt 
Philip, and in the Abſence of Nhacion choſen other 
Generals for the Service, as ſoon as he arrived from 
the Iſlands he earneſtly preſſed the Peopſe, ſinoe 
Philip deſired to be at Peace wick them arid He 
for his Part was very apprehenſive of che Event or 
the War, to accept of the Conditions that had been 
phants, ho ſpend their whole time in the COurt 


kind, asked: him, Dareſt boa, Phocibn, abint 
diſuading | te Athenians from the Mur, no 75 
Sword-is-drawn ? Yes, ſaid he, I date, though I 4 


Thuu (perhaps) mine in time of Peace. When he 
found he could not prevail, but that Nemoſthenes's 
Opinion carried it, ho adviſed them to enga 


made anſwer, Let us not be ſo careful about the Plats 
where we are to engage, as how to get the Victory 
That is the only way to keep the War at a Diſtance ; 
whereas if we are overcome, the worſt of Calamities 
will ſoon be at our wery Doors. he 40 a 


(1) Here is en Inflance. of a tinuance of the Wer, the“ whilſt 
true Patriot, and Man of Honour, That laſts, he is fare of con- 
Who is z-alous for à Peace tho | manding, - Theſe later fimes have 
de knows- ir, will ſubject him to | produced Men of other Senti- 
his Iateriors, and againſt the Con- ee 9 
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urts - 
of Juſtice," hatching Suits, and accuſing all Man- 
ſatisfied I. ſhall be-thy Maſter in time of ar (i) and 


Philip as. far off as they could out of Antica; hom 


A 
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iting himſelf at the Head of them, led them 
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The Aibenians loſing the Day, and the Innovg 


tors and Incendiaries hailing up. Charidemus to the 


Tribunal, to be nominated to the Command, the 
wiſeſt and beſt Men in the City were ſtartled at the 
Motion, wherefore joining the Senate of rhe Areo- 
pagus to the A they with many Tears and 
Prayers at laſt prevailed, that the Cuſtody and Care 
of the City ſhould be committed to Phocion. This 


Point being ſettled, he declared it as his Opinion, 


that the Regulations and favourable Terms offered 
by Philip were to be received. But Demades the 
Orator making a Motion that the City of Athens 
ſhould be comprehended in the general Peace, and 
be admitted in the Aſſembly of Greece, Phocion op- 
| poſed. the Motion, and inſiſted (1) that it ought 
firſt to be known what it was that Philip would 
demand in that Aſſembly. But the Times were 
then too much againſt him to ſuffer his Advice to 
be followed, for which, the Atbeniaus ſoon after 
ſufficiently repented, when they underſtood that by 
thoſe Articles they were obliged ro furniſh Philip 
both with Horſe and Shipping: This, Gentlemen, 
ſays he, I fore/aw, and therefore oppoſed; but fince jou 
have now articled, make the beſt ont, be courageous, 
and bear it as well as you can, remembring that your 
Anceſtors uſing their Fortune indifferently, ſometimes 
giving Laws, at other times truckling, (2) behaved 
themſelves with Decorum in each Station, and ſo 
preſerved not only their own City, but the reſt of 
Greece. ” 8 CY pany. 5 

(1) For Phorion had juſt reaſon, in it a very uſeful Doctrine, which 
to apprehend that Philip's Demands | ought to be ſtudied, and put in 
would be very high, and that the | Practice by all Thoſe who have 


Athenians would be obliged on | the Management of publick AF 


their Parts to ſubmit to them when 
the Peace was once made, and 
They compriſed init. That which 
follows will make this Paſſage ſtill 


fairs. There are Rules to be ob- 


ſerved in an inferior, as well as ſu- 
perior Station; without which e- 
very thing tends to Confuſion, 


(2) This Remonſtrance contains 
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P HOC ION 
+ Upon the News of Philip's Death, he would 


not ſuffer the People to ſacrifice, or give any o- 
ther publick Demonſtrations of Joy on that occa- 
ſion; for nothing, ſaid he, can be a Sole mark of a 


mean Spirit than to rejoice at the Misfortune of Others ;. 


beſides, you are to remember that the Army you fought 
againſt at Cheronæa is leſſened but one Man only. 

When Demoſthenes made InveQtives againſt 4 
lexander, who was now ſet down before Thebes, he 


repeated thoſe Verſes of Homer : ONE 
(i) hat boot's the Godlike Giant to provoke” 


Whoſe Arm may ſink us at à fingle ſtroke ? Pope. 


What is This but adding freſb Fuel to the Fire, and 
puſning forwards into the Flames, that are already 
devouring the Neighbourbood ? For my part (lays he) 
I will not be conſenting to our deſtroying your ſelves, 
though yon ſhould court me to it, and for this end only 
have I continued my Command. e 
After Thebes was loſt; and Alexander had de- 

manded Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides and Cha- 
ridemus to be delivered up, the whole Aſſembly, 
turning their Eyes frequently and intirely upon 
Him, and calling on him alſo by Name to deliver 
His Opinion; at laſt he roſe up, and ſhewing to 
them one of his Friends named Nzcocles, the Per- 
ſon of all Others the deareſt to him, and in whom 


(1) This is a Verſe in theninth | in the Sea, that the Waves forced 
Book of the Odyſſey. After U- his Ship upon the Shoar. As ſoon 
Miſes had made his Eſcape out of | as ſhe was got off, and He out at 

Cyclops Den, and was em- | Sea again, he once more began to 
barked with the Remainder of | upbraid the Cyclops, upon which 
his Companions, he addreſſed him- | bis Companions,” who were in a 
ſelf in a provoking Speech to | terrible Fright diſſuaded him 
Polyphemus, oho ſtung with An- from it, In That and the follow- 

and Indignation hurled at | ing Verſes. All the great Men in 

im a vaſt Piece ofa Rock, which | thoſe days had Homer by Heart, 
fell cloſe by the Prom of his and knew bow to make Applice- 
Ship, and raiſed ſych à Conyulſion | tions out of him upon Oc iſion. 


R 3 he 


. Dr 
ne confided moſt, he ſpoke to them in this tnarder 
755% Perſons whom Alexander nth dd of You, 
are They who hade brought Ton ANF Rn . 
Circumſtancet ; indeed fo miſerable that if he demand. 
et this Friend of Mine; whom I lout f6 tortially, cg 
n, innocent as he is, 1 ſhould be fy "delioerin 
up to him. Nog of. ay Fab Life could purchaſe Tour 
afety I would refign it with Chearfulneſt; for traly, 
ir pierces my Heart to ſee Thoſe whv are fled bither ftp 
Succour from the deſolation of Thebes; and ſurtly it 
will be mare for the common Intereſt, that we depre- 
cate the Conqueror, and intercede for Both, than run 
the hazard of another Battel. a 
We are told that the firſt Decree which paſt in 
this Aſſembly was rejected IN who tiufn- 
ed his Back upon the Ambaſſadors, who preſented 
it; but when Phocion came to preſent the Second 
he received him graciouſly, for he had been told 
by Thoſe of the longeſt ftanding in his Court, that 
his Father Philip had a great Value for him, 
Whetefore he did not only give him a favourable 
Audietice, and grant his Requeſts, but liſtned like- 
wiſe to his Advice. For Phocion told him, if tr 
was deſirous of Repoſe he had then an honourable dop- 
portunity of laying down his Arms; but if Glory wi 
the end he propoſed by them, be ought to divert then 
from Greece, and turn them againſt the Barbarians, 
Thus having dropt ſeveral Things in his diſcoutſe 
(1) which he knew to be agreeable to Alexander's 
Humour and Genius, he ſo won upon him, and 
ſoftned his Temper, that he told him, The Athe ; 


(1) Nothing can be a greater | the War to he removed from his 
Inſtance of Phocion's good Senſe, | Country, The way to ſucceed 
and Dexterity in State Affaire, than | on ſuch Occaſions is to get a+ 
his Conduct in this Negotiation, | quainted with the Character and 
wherein he made a right Uſe of | Temper of Thoſe with whom 
Alexander's Bent and Inclination, | we are to treat, and ſteer aecord- 
and with a wonderful Addreſsgot | ingly. | 
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mutual Ties of Hoſpitality 3 and conferred ſuch 
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PHOCION. 
nians 0ught to have their Eyes alout them, for in gaſ⸗ 
He fpould miſcarry They ouly were porthy to commang. 

ſhort that Brince was ſq taken with Phecion's 
nyerſation that he contracted an intimate Friex 
ſhip with him, which was ſtrengthned by t 


Honours on him as Few of Thoſe that were near 
his Perſon received. Puris the Hiſtorian adds, that 
when Alexander had defeated Darius, and had 
thereby attained the higheſt Point of human Ho- 
nour and Greatneſs, he omitted the Word Greet» 
ing in all his Letters, except only in Thoſe that 
were directed to Phocion and Antigater, which allo 
is confirmed by Chares. As for his Munificence 
to him, it is well known be ſent him à Preſent at 
one time of a hundred Talents, which bein 

brought to Athens, Phocion demanded of the Ok 
ficers' Alexander had intruſted with it, how it came 
to paſs that among all the reſt of the Atheniaus, 
He alone ſhould be ſo highly obliged to his Boun- 
ty? And being told, that Alexander eſteemed Him 
(only) a Perſon of Honour and Worth: May if 
pleaſe him then (ſaid he) to permit me to continue ſo, 
and be ftill fa reputed. However they followed him 
to his Houſe, and obſerving his fimple and plain 
way of Living, (i) his Wife employed inthe Paſtry- 
work with her own Hands, Himſelf pumping 
Water to waſh his Feet; they 1 55 him to ac 
cept it, being aſhamed (as they ſaid) that One fo 
highly in favour with ſo 7 a Prince ſhould live 
ſo poorly and pitifully. Phocion taking notice of 
a poor old Fellow in a tattered Coat, paſſing by, 
asked them, 1f they thought him worſe than that 


(1) And yet This is the Man be ſufficient to convince us that 
who had ſo,often been General inff the greateſt Simplicity is conſiſtene 
the Service of his Country, and with the higheft Elevations, and 
gained ſo many Victories. One] that Luxury is the Offspring of a 
would think this Inft ace might degenerate Mind. a 


R 4 Poor 
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poor Wreich? They begged his Pardon for tho 
Dompariſon 3 Net, ſays he, (1) this Man has leſs tg 
live upon than 1, and is content; and in ſhort, I muſt 
tell you, if this Sum be more than I can 'uſe, it is 
altogether ſuperfluous ? if I live up to it, I ſhall give 
cauſe of jealouſie both of your Maſter and my ſelf to, 
the reſt of the Citizens. So the Treaſure was re- 
turned back from Athens, giving the Grecians an 
IIluſtrious Example, how much truly richer the 
Man is, who by contracting his Mind, has no oc- 
caſion for more, than He who by the largeneſs of 
his Fortunes is capable of the largeſt Munificence, 
Alexander was diſpleaſed at This, and writ to him 
again, acquainting him, That be could not eſteen 
Thoſe his Friends, who thought much to be obliged by 
bim. Vet neither would This prevail with Phocion 
to accept the Mony, but he made uſe of his Fa- 
vour to intercede for Echecratides the Sophiſt, and 
 Athenodorus the Imbrian, as alſo for Demaraius and 
Sparton, two Rhodians who had been convicted of 
certain Crimes, and were in Cuſtody at Sardis. 4- 
texander immediately granted his Requeſt, and they 
were ſet at Liberty. Afterwards ſending Craterus 
into Macedonia, he commanded him to offer Ph. 
cion his Choice of one of theſe Four Cities in Aja, 
Cio, Gergetho, Mylaſſis and Elæa, and it ſhould be 
delivered to him; and withal to afſure him that 
he ſhould highly 'reſent it, if he continued obſti- 
nate in his Refuſal; but Phocion was not to be pre- 
vailed upon, and Alexander died ſoon after. 
Phocion's Houſe is ſhown to this day ina Village 
called Melita, beautified with Tyles of Copper, 
otherways plain and homely, Concerning his 


(1) Thus it being an 'A& of j if Phocion had notbeen ſatisfied with Ii a, 
Virtue to be contented with a| his Lot, but been gaping after a; 
little, that poor Man would have | more. This was the Obſegvarion Leſs 
Ead the Advantage of Phocion, | of a wiſe Man indegd. | th 
99d been more excellent than He, * | e 

Wives; 
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Wiyes ; of the Firſt of them there is little ſaid, 
ſave only that ſhe was Siſter of Cepbiſodotus the 
Statuary : The Other was a Matron of no leſs Re- 
puration for Virtue and good Houſewifery among 
the Athenians, than Phocian was for Probity. It hap- 
pened once when the People were to be entertained 
with a new Tragedy, juſt as the Play was ready to 
begin, One of the principal Actors, who was to 
perform the Part of a Queen, wanted a Habit for 
that purpoſe, as likewiſe ſeveral ſhewy Dreſſes for 
her Majeſty's Maids of Honour or Attendants. And 
when Melantius who was at the charge of the En- 
tertainment did not ſupply him, he grew angry, 
refuſed to go on, and ſo kept the Audience in fuſe 
pence, till Melantius provoked at his Impertinence 
uſhed him by Force upon the Stage, and told 
lim, See there Phocion's Wife, ſhe can appear in Pub- 
lick with only one Servant Maid attending ber; hilf 
You, forſooth, with your Finery are for giving an ill E- 
ample, and filling our Womens Heads with nothing but 
Pride and Vanity? This Speech of his was heard, and 
received with wonderful Applauſe, and clapped by 
the Audience round the Theater. 'The ſame plain 
Lady, entertaining at her Houſe a Stranger, 'a ſpruce 
Dame of Jonia, who ſhowed her all her Orna- 
ments, her gold Embroidery, rich Jewels, Braces 
lets, Necklaces, and the like: For my part, Ma- 
dam, ſays ſhe, my only Ornament is my good Man 
Phocion, whohas commanded the Athenians now theſe 
twenty Years. Phocion's Son had an Ambition to 
make One at the Exerciſes performed at Athens (1) in 
Honour of Minerva every fifth Year, which he per+ 


(1) This was one of the prin- | and the Others in the Month 
cipal Feſtivals of the Athen an: Hecatombaon, Auguſt. The firſt 
called Panathenaa, of which | were opened with the Chariot 
there were the Greater, and the | Races, after which there were 
Leſs; Theſe were celebrated the [other Tryals, fuch as Wreſtling, 
twentieth of Thargelion, Fune, Foot Races, Sc. 1 

N mitted 
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mitted him to do (r) provided: it was in the Foot 
Races, not that he was over-defirous to have him 
n the Prize, but hoping that Exerciſe: might at 
the fame time ſerve to ſtrengthen his Body, and 
—— his Mind, for he Was naturally given to 
ine, and Debauch. His Son obtained the Vi. 
Cory, and many of his Friends importuned Phocion 
that They might have leave ro give an Entertain- 
ment in Honour of the Conqueror. That Favour 
which was demanded by Many was granted on 
to One, who was allowed to give that Teſtim 
of his Attachment to Phocion's Family: When 
he came to the Treat, and found it very extrays 
gant upon all Accounts, even the Water brought 
to waſh the Gueſts Feet mingled with Wine and 
Spices, he reprimanded his Son, asking him, V 
be would fo far permit his Friend 10 ſully the Homar 
of bis Vidtory. He very earneſtly defired ro reclaim 
this Son, and wean him if poſſible from that Ha- 
bit he had got of Luxury, and Wantonneſs. To 
that end he ſent him to Lacædemon, and placed 
him among the Yourh who are there brought up 
in the Severity of the Spartan Diſcipline. This the 


(i) I am of Opinion the Beauty 
of this Paſſage has not hee 


r 
und erſt and that it Wants 
ſome Explanation. Phocion's Son 
— wood! to enter — at 

* Feſtival ; and He kgowing 
bis Vanity, 952 that he bY not, 
deſire that Permiſſion but that he 
might have an Opportunity of 
flaunting it in 2 gaudy Chirioe, 
granted his Requeſt, but with this 
Proviſion that he 4 in only for 

he 


contend any atherwiſe than 08 
_ made him deſcend fron 
the Chariot, of whjch he was 
full in his Tmagination, 
TIT. 
vor. - Thar is, be ſenf him 
with Permilis tend only 


miſſion to 


io the Foot Race. 3 
es 


the Paſſage truly beautiful. 
well £nowa that the Greet 
& rogdruy, Him who alight 

| from his Chariot to fight on Foot. 


ö 


the Foot Race. The manner io] In This Phocion did his Son 4 

which Plutarch expreſſeth This double piece of Service; he mor- ph) $ 
is fige, and degant. Phocus the | rified his Vanity, and at the ſame N age ( 
Son of Phocion wanted to make | time put him under a neceflity of = ge 
One in the Chariot Courſes, bur | hardening himſelf by Exerciſe. = 
Phocion would not ſuffer him to N | ured th 
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Alben ant took Offence at, as though he flighted 
ad contemned the Education at home; and De» 
nude twitted him with it publickly, telling bim, 
, Phocion, do not we perſuade the Athenians 10 
maeive the Lacc Manners and Diſcipline ? If 
you pleaſe to have it ſo, I am ready to propound ſuch 4 
Law. Let indeed, ſaid Photion, it would exceedingly 
rome Tos who are ſo Powdered and Perfumed, with 
that Reveting Habit on your Back, to Speech it in 
wiſe of Lycargus, «nd #wite the Athenians to Col» - 
ge Comments. . f by” 
When Alexander bad ſent to demand the Gallies 
they had agreed ro furniſh him withal, the Orators 
oppoſed the fending them, and the Aſſembly re- 
quiring Phocios to deliver his Opinion, he told them 
his Opinion was that till they had made themſelves 
the moſt powerful, they ought to live in Friendſbip with 
Thoſe that were ſo. 055 
Pytheas the Orator, (1) who had juſt begun to 
ſpeak in publick, ſoon took upon him to ſpeak 
with nuch Confidence and Boldneſs, and as he was 
one day tiring the Aſſembly with his Chattering, 
I will become Thee to be filent, ſaid Phocion, Thou, 
who art but a Novice among ſt us. When Harpalus, 
to whoſe Cuſtody Alexander had committed the 
Treaſures of Babylon, had conveyed himſelf out of 
Jia, and repaired with his immenſe Riches to A- 
len, immediately the mercenary and hungry O- 
tors flocked in Crouds to him, full of 
nd with earneſt Offers of their Service. To Theſe 
Harpalus made ſome ſmall Preſents by way of Re- 
taners ; But to Phocion he ſent no leſs than ſeven 
hundred Talents with large Promiſes, and an Offer 
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(1) Some haye theught this | certain Age before he was admit- 
aſage corrupted, but it is cer. ted to ſpeak in the popular Aſſe m- 
tinly genuine, and the Senſe of | blies, as is evident from Demeſt- 
t cler, and rational. It was re- | henes's Orations. 


Aired that a Man ſhould be of a 


of 


of committing Himſelf and all his Affairs to his 
diſpoſal : Phoczon anſwered Thoſe he had ſent vet 
roughly, threatning to take other Meaſures with 
him, if he went on thus to corrupt the People, 
Harpalus was terrified at this Anſwer, and for: the 
preſent deſiſted. 8. ö 
Some time after, when the Atbenians were deli. 
berating in Council about him, he found Thoſe 
who had taſted of his Bounty had changed their 
tone, and were become his greateſt Enemies, urg- 
ing and aggravating Matters againſt him, which 
they did to take off all Suſpicion of their late 
Commerce with him; but that Phocion, who had 
clean Hands, ſhewed as much Concern for him 
was conſiſtent with the publick Intereſt and Safety, 
This incouraged him once more to feel his Pulſe, 
and attack him; but he found him | wy a ſtrong 
Fortreſs, every way ſo defended, that even the 
Golden Key could gain no Admittance, on all fides 
inacceſſible and impregnable : Yet having made i 
particular Friendſhip and Intimacy with Phocion's 
Son-in-Law Charicles, he brought Him into ſome 
Suſpicion for it is plain he placed an entire Con- 
fidence in him, and made uſe of him in all his Af- 
fairs, inſomuch that he employed Him to ered 4 
magnificent Monument to the Memory of Pythic 
nica the Courteſan, whom he tenderly loved whilf 
ſhe lived, and had a Daughter by her. (1) This Com- 
miſſion, ſcandalous enough in it ſelf, became more 
ſo in the manner of its Execution. For the Mo- 


(1) It was indeed an Office too more mean and ſhameful in him 
mean for a Perſon who had the | to cheat Him who had employed 
Honourto be Son-in-Law to Pho- | him, by charging much more to 
cion, the General of the Athenians, his Accouat than had been er- 
to be employed in erecting a Mo- | pended. Quintus Curtius calls thi 
nument to the Memory of Har- | Woman Pothymia,not Pyjhionich, 
palui's Harlot ; but it was ſtill | 

nument 
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nument is ſtill to be ſeen at a Place (1) called Her- 
neus in the Road between Athens and Eleuſis, and 
nothing appears in it anſwerable to the Sum of 
thirty Talents, which was the Account Charicles 
charged upon Harpalas.. After Harpalus's own de- 
ceaſe his Daughter was carefully educated by Po- 
tion and Charicles 3 but Charicles being ſome time 
after called to account for the Money he had re- 
ceived of Harpalus, he had Recoutle to Phocion, 
entreating him to appear in his behalf at his Tryal, 
and help him to make his Defence. This Phocion 
flatly refuſed, telling him, He would eſpouſe his 
Cauſe, as his Son- in- Law, only in things Worthy and 
Hase... « 0 
About this time Aſclepiades the Son of Hippar- 
chus, brought the firſt Tidings of Alexander's Death 
to Athens, which Demades told them was not to 
be credited; (2) for were it true, ſaid he, the whole 
World would before This: have ſmelt the Carcaſs. Pho- 
aun perceiving his Deſign of. innovating and ſtir- 
ring the People to Sedition, endeavoured to pre- 


— 


(1) * On the other fide of way 
River Cephiſus are to be ſeen 
* two Monuments remarkable 
for their Size, and Decorations. 
One is for a Rhodian;who went 
" to ſettle at Athens, and the O- 
ther for Pythianica a celebrated 
Courtiſan, with whom Harpa- 
« lus was ſo deſperately in love 
that after her Death he cauſed 
this Monument to be erected 
to her Memory, which of all 
© the antient Works, in Greece 
may be eſteemed in its kind the 
© moſt fe& Performance.” 
This is the Sum of -what we find 
concerning it in Pauſanias, ſome- 
thing differing from This in Pla- 


tarch, who did not think it ſuch | 
i Maſter-piece, The Place called 


here by Plutarch Hermeus is by 
Others called Hermes. 

" (2) What an Elogium is This 
upon Alexander! This figurative 
Expreſſion denotes the Extent of 
his Empire, as if the whole Earth 
was under his Dominion; at 
the ſame time Imagination is 
aſtoniſhed at the Height of the 
Hyperbole. Demetrius P 

was thoroughly ſenſible of the 
Beauty of it; his fine Remark 
upon it puts it in a true Light; 
ag» 4, it appear * 
which makes the Expreſſion ſeem 
ſo grave, and ſo terrible, is that 
thoſe few Words contain in them 
the Emphaſis, the Allegory, and 
the Eyperbole. 4 


vent 
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vent and reſtrain them, hut of them crowd- 
ing up to the Bench, and rying low that (it was 
truc-whar M/clepiades had rel Hell the, ſup- 


poſe it, ſays he, if it be true ts Day, it w be 
trus to Morrow un the next. Day; o that vr have 

12 tame enoagh 10 debate ruoiy, and deli „i 9189 
Whon Leofthenes had by his Artiſices — 
the Athenians henllong imo the War, which nu 
called the (1) Greærias 44 5 arr. that 1Pbovice 
as very much offended at jt, be agked bim 
ly, bat Senvidegelu bad done the Athenians 
during tbe doug: time e had been their Captuin Cemal. 
ai doſt thau 'think:it nothing, replied Phocion, that 
all the Citizens that have died in that time hau lum 
buried in the Sepallchres ef \tbtir | Anceſtors? But 
bene 1 1 2 1 ſwagger in the 
Man, ion, your Languay 
rees, 0 a but without 
— ſtanding up asked him, Mien, 
Pherion, -avilt :thou adviſe the Athenians o mn 
Har? To which he replied, (2) H hen T al 
the Younger ſort tractable and obſervant of Diſcipline, 
the Healthy forward in their Contribut;ons, and tht 
Orators forbear 'robbing and - plundering abe 'Publick. 
When Many admired the Forces raiſed, and the 


. for War that were made by Leifthems, 


(t) Thus it ſtands in the Ori. [the tere r. Dooley kb wü 
Rina, we EMA TN beter, but | (1) Here are three R 
Whlahder and Cruſerins have very | of which we ought to de furt 
jaſtly obſerved that ir ought to be | before we engupe in War; Troops 
ts Anutaxdy rhxguor the La | wal diſciphned, and determined 
miack Mar. which was under“ | ro do their Duty; every ny 
taken by all the Commtnunities in | tpofed to contribute to the 
Gyeoce, except the Bardrimns, Charge in Proportion to his Cipe- 
the Liberty of Greece under the | city; and- Minifters of Integyity, 
Conduct of Leoſthenes Ageinſt | who can abſtain from milap * 

, 'whom they defeated, | ing the publiek Money. A 
and cooped up in the City of is the Laſt will ed . 
Lamia, from whence it wu called Taro ine fectull. 
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y aged Phocion how he approved of the nd 
20 Very well, fays he, for ue Gun bn f 
8 the (2) Return, the Comm 
wholly deffitate both of Treaſire, 'Shifping and Sen- 
aun for the Expedition: And the Event doe omen 
Prognoſtick z 1 all: — 
ot promiſing Lo Loft Tune, by 
the | Bw" ri in Battel, and drivi 
nter within the Walls of ove z und the 3 
wete ſo tranſported with this Sucerſs, that they. 
folemin Feſtivals for them, and inſtituted 
ck Sacrifices to — Gods 7 Very: 80. thar. ' 
=» to reproach Pbocion for being of contriry 
&triments, asked him whether now he would not 
villingly be Author of this ſucceſsful Action co 
the Publick? 7es verily, ſays he, maſt glaaly yet 
fill I400uM not bus have been Author of itbe Hdvice:L 
luv given Du. When one Expreſs after Another 
eme from the Camp, confirming and m ing 
the Victories, /Nay then, ſays he, fare ve Hall ne- 
ter have done killing and flayme. died ſoon 
iter, and Thoſe that feared leſt if Phortor obtain; 
ed the Command, he would be for putting an end 
to the War, dealt wich an obſcure 'Fellow wh 
ſtood up in the Aſſembly, and told the Athenians, 
that he was an intimate Friend of Phocion's; bat d 
bad bern his School - frllotu; that they ought to be cure 


ful of him, and preſtroe him for the mouſt preſing Oc- 


(« i) This r is beauti- again. Phocion thought this hens 
tiful in the Original, but the | very fine, and well enough ap- 
beauty of it fides hen traaſlsted podeld te tun the Rate, and yeſt 
ſ'o' auy other 'Lingfaige. "The | there,” but he was doubrful vf the 
Grefians had twor forts of Races. Rethin, the double Race, as ins 
The firſt was the fingle” Race, | deed the End did not ahſwer the 

when they ran from the (farting Begindidg, Thus Phocion'hiad good 
Plce to the dd" of the 'Coltſe, f Redfon to ſhy Te 4 Phage 
ind This was called \& Sov the [72 n Sg t To how 
Race, The Other was called | man many Uaderrakings may cheſe 
Jer, when the Racers ran to | Words be applied 7 
de Lud of the Courſe, and back 


caſt on, 
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cafions, and times of Exigenty 3 for which "Reaſon. bi 
moved that Antiphilus might d ſeut to Command the 
Army. The Athenians readily came into the Mo- 
tion, when Photion ſtood up and told them, tba 
he never bad been that Man's School-fellow- z'. that he 
wa [0 for from being a Friend of His, that he bad mt 
ſe much as the leaſt Familiarity with him: 1% now, 
Sir, continued He, addreſſing himſelf to that Per- 
ſon, give mi leave to put you down among the Num- 
ber of my be Friends, ſince yon have adviſed That, 
which of all things in the Warld is the moſs agreeable 
The Athenians being violently bent upon proſe- 
cuting the War againſt the Bœotians, Phocion did 
from the firſt as violently oppole it; and when one 
of his Friends | cautioned him, and told him that 
this obſtinate Oppoſition of His might provoke 
them to put him to Death, he replied, F they di 
put Me to Death it will be unjuſtly if what I adviſi 
be for the good of the Publick, but juſtly if 1 47 : 
otherwiſe. When he ſaw that in ſpite of all 
could ſay or do they ſtill perſiſted, and grew more 
clamorous againſt him, he commanded Proclama- 
tion to be made that all the Athenians from ſixteen 
to fixty, ſhould prepare themſelves with Five Days 
Proviſion, and immediately follow Him from the 4 
fembly. This cauſed a great Tumult: Thoſe in 
Years were ſtartled, and clamoured againſt the 
Order; whereupon he demanded wherein he had 
injured them, For J, ſays he, that am now Four- 
ſcore, am ready to lead you. This ſoftened them for 
the preſent, and cooled the zeal they had juſt. be- 
fore expreſt for the War. But when Micion ha 
not long after at the Head of a ſtrong Party df 
Macedonians and Mercenaries pillaged the Coaſts, 
and made a Deſcent upon Rbamnus,, Phacion 
marched out againſt him with the Athenians. There 
when every one took upon him to adyiſe what be 
thought 
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thought fit, and acted the part of à Commander 
Let tbat 


rifing Ground be fecured, ſaid One; Let rhe 


HEorſe be poſted thert, ſaid Another; Les bar Ground 


be marked aur for the Camp, ſaid a Third q Good 


| God, faid he, bow many Generals. have wwe bre, and 


bow few Soldiers! Aftetward, having formed the 
Battel, One of the Aubeniam that would ſeem for- 
ward, advanced out of his Order before the reſt; 
at the ſame time One from the Enemy's fide ad- 
yanced like wiſe in order to encounter him, but his 
Heart failed him; and he retired back into his Rank. 
For This Phocion reproved him, telling him, 
Young ſter, are you not aſhamed twice in one Day to de- 
ſert your Station, both where. I had placed you, and 
where you had placed your. ſelf ? But falling on the 
Enemy, with great Bravery and Reſolution, he 
roured them, killing Micion and many mote upon 
the Spot. Afterwards. he overcame” the Grecian 
Army that lay in Theſſaly; wherein Leonnatas had 
joined himſelf with Antipater, and the Macedonian 
that newly came out of Af: Leonnatus was kil 
led in the Fight, Antiphilus commandirig the Foot, 
and Menon the Theſſatian Horſe. Not long after, 
Craterus coming out of Aſia with a powerful Army, 
there happened another Engagement near Cranaot 
in Theſſaly, in which the Græcians were overthrown. 
This Loſs, which was not very great, was chiefly 
owing to the Stubborneſs of the Soldiers, and 
the Youth and Unexperience of the Officers, who 
knew not how to make themſelves obeyed: Bur 
This joined to Antipater's Practices, who had un- 
derhand tampered with the Cities, made the Gre- 
cans ſnamefully berray the Liberty of their Coun- 
try. | 21 K 
Upon the News of Antipater's approaching A 
thens with all his Forces, Demoſtbenes and Hyperi- 
des deſerted the City; but Demades, who was in 
no Condition to pay any Part of the Fines that 
Von. VI. - had 
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had been laid upon him for having exhibited no reti 
leſs than ſeven Bills that were all contrary to Law, 
for which he had been degraded, and rendered 
incapable of ſpeaking, or voting in the Aſſembly, 
taking his Advantage from the preſent Diſtractions, 
propoſed a Decree for ſending Ambaſſadors to Au- 
tipater with full Powers: to enter into a Treaty 
with him. But the People, who were now very 
| jealous, and knew not whom to truſt, called out 
with one Voice for Phocion, declaring that He 
was the only Perſon fit to be entruſted with ſo 
important a Commiſſion. Upon This Phocion roſe, 
and ſaid, If my Advice had been of any Weight with 
You heretofore, we need not have now been debating upon 
A Fairs of this Conſequence. However, the Vote paſled; 
and a Decree was made, that He, and ſome O- 
thers, ſhould be deputed to Antipater, who lay 
then incamped in (1) Cadmæa, but intended ſud- 
denly to diſlodge, and paſs into Attica. Phocion's 
firſt Propoſal was that the Peace might be con- 
cluded and ratified, before Antipater quitted that 


Camp. This Craterus exclaimed againſt as unrea- vou 
fonable, and declared that they ought not to op- Conc 
preſs the Country of their Friends and Allies by Hyp 
their Stay there, ſince they might rather uſe That WI 22 
of their Enemics, for Proviſions and Support of Ml "7. 
their Army. But Antipater taking him by the Hand, Dey 
faid, It is true, but let us grant this Boon out of r. 
ſpeft to Phocion : And tor the reſt he bid them a 
return to their Principals, and acquaint them that fear ai 
he would grant them no other Terms, than d kn 
what he Himſelf had received from Leofthenes, Ml el“ 
then General, when he was ſhut up in Lamia. ! 
Phocion returned to the City, and reported this Hemer 
Anſwer or Demand to the Aibeniam, who made a _ 


Virtue of Neceſſity, and complyed: So Phocion 


(1) That is Baotis, for Bœotia was called Cadmea, as was the 
Citacel of Thebes. 


returned 


returned to Thebes. with other Ambaſſadors, and a- 


mong the reſt Zenocrates the Philoſopher, the Re- 


putation of whoſe Prudence and Wiſdom was ſo. 

t and celebrated among the Athenians, that 
they conceived there was not that Man living ſo 
brutal, barbarous, and void of common Humanity, 
but would be ſeized with a Reſpect and Reverence 
for him at his firſt Appearance: But the contrary. 
happened by the Inſolence and Brutality of Amipa- 
rs Diſpoſition, who embracing all the reſt of his 
Companions, (1) paſſed Zenocrates by, not deigu- 
ing ſo much as to ſalute him, or take the leaſt no- 
tice of him: Upon which Occaſion Zenocrates, as 
it is reported, ſaid, Antipater does well to diſtinguiſi 
Me from the Reſt by not taking Notice of Me, and to 
be aſhamed before Me only of the Injuries he is going to 
d to the Athenians. As ſoon as ever he began to 
ſpeak Antipater thwarted and interrupted him, not 
ſuffering him to proceed, but enjoyned him Silence: 
But when Phocion had declared the Purport of their 
Embaſſy, he replied ſhort and peremptorily, he 
would make a League with the Atbenians on theſe 
Conditions, and no others: That Demoſthenes and 
Hyperides be delivered up to him: That the ancient 
way of raiſing Taxes in the City be obſerved: That 
they ſhould receive a Garriſon from him into Mynichia :, 
Defray the Charges of the War, and the Damages ſus, 


(1) He treated him with more 
Civilicy once before, when he was 
ſeat Ambaſſador to him to ranſom 
the Priſoners he had taken. The 
very day he arrived Antipater in- 


ited him to Supper, ad Zeno. 


rates anſwered in thoſe Verſes of 
Homer, which be makes Ulyſſes 
[peak to Circe, who preſſed him 
to eat, and partake of the Delica- 


1 fts it Me, whoſe Friends are 
| ſunk to Beaſir, 

Feaſts. 
Me wouldft thou pleaſe: For Them 


thy Cares i , 


tics that were ſet before him. 


"Them to Me reſtore, and Me 

to Foy. Odyſſ. Lib. 10. 

Antipater was ſo charmed with 

his Preſence of Mind and lucky 

Application, that he releaſed all the 
J Priſoners, a 

32 ſtained» 


fand, 
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ant be ſubjdft 10 fone further ae en Aa 
Things ftood, theſe Terins were f — 

3 of the Ambaſſadors: . laid, 
— I ws as 'Slkves, tbeſt Terms ure 


5 — e, ben e rhvy ave utdllrrubir. Pho. 
fie wich ma — only to ſpare 

, and uſed many Arguments and In- 

een to ee, We © Antipater replied, I will 
ap oy not hi ocion, (1) — HN will inzvi- 
_ tend to Thy Ruin, and m 2 Others fay, 
tipater asked Phociow, If would be anſwerable 

od Behaviour e -_ Athenians, provided he 
25555 upon that Article of the Garriſon, and un- 
dertute for their porformanes of the Arficles without 


attempting any Innovations? To which witha he de- 
murred, and made no return; on the ſudden Calli. 
medon, krnamed Carabus, a hot Man, and a pro- 
feſſed Enemy to Free Stutes, roſe up, asking Axti- 
puter if he would ſuffer himſelf ro be j 5 * 
al, and have his Confidence abuſed 

to act what he thought moſt expedient ? This the 
Athenians were conſtrained to receive the Garrifon, 
commanded by Menyllus, a fair-conditioned Man, 
and one of Phocion's Acquaintance. 

This Proceeding ſeemed fufficiently imperious 
and arbitrary, indeed rather a ſpiteful inſulting 
(z) oſtentation of Power, than any real Advantage 
to Antipater in his Affairs. The Reſentment of 


(i) By This he gave him to un- Alben, and ſupport the Nobility 
derftand that if he ſuffered the Peo- | againſt the Enterprizes of the Po- 


and 


ple to be Maſters in Athens, it 
might not only prove. his Ruin, 
but probably his Death, and the 
Event ſhewed that he was right 
in his Conjecture. 

(2) I do not perceive wherein 
this Proceeding was an Oſtentation 
of Power, Did not that Garriſon 
ſceure the Oligarchique Intereſt in 


7 


ulace? In This it was no empty 

ſtentation, but a Matter that rei- 
ly conducted to the Views and 
Deſigns of Autiparer. The Event 
proved it, and we ſhall imme- 
diately ſee Phocion Himſelf confeſs 
that the Peaple were more 17 
deſt and tractable whilſt t 


kept in Awe by t hat Garri 
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PHOGION:: 


this Uage 
it happened. For the Garriſon entered Mayabia: 
exactly on-the twentieth. of Boedromian, juſt at the: 
Time of the: great; Feſtival, when [acabus. was can 
ried with ſolemn Pomp from the City to Eu, 
ſo that the Solemn being thus; d 5 Ma- 

ny began to e what: had happened at the 
Time of thoſe Ritecs,. bath anciently; and moderaly-:; 


Far of eld, im aun groateſt (1): Fraſrity, faid They 
the Gads manifefled themſelves in our Favour daring; 
the Celebration of theſe, Myſterias, im Myſtick Viſiems 
and ) ices,” whith .flruck Terror and Amazement into 
our Enemies; but: naw, at the ſamei Seaſon, the: Gods, 
＋ elves fand Iritneſſts of the extream Oppreſſans, 
Le Fabien made te e Dor of one e 
ea 61 un of own: 

Calamities. Not man Yes before 5 Oracle at 

Dadona had: warned them to with Care (2) 

the Promontory of Diana, and ſecure it from the 
Poſſeſtion gb; r And abdae the fame time 


(1) This, Pugs, ben ta, car- 2 e Heretofore in 
with it a, ſecret, Wente of Ee tnidſt of our Calginiticathe Go 
Gods, as if they ' manifeſted .. manifeſted themſQves' in rey 
themſclyes. in their in the Favour during this: ſolemn Fe- 


40 ſti he Sen · 
8 wks en oye val, his the ſame 


* ſon, and at a time when we are 
hen their C lamities vverwhel- n into greater Calamities than 
med them, which is an impious-|** ever they hide themſclves from 
Thought. But there is a Manu “, un 6516,” There are nat Reaſons 
ſcripe which contains a quite dif- | wanting te juſtify the Readir 
ferent Reading. Inſtead of iy Tois lit ſtands in the Text, but, 1 a 

epirats WUTYX Nao, it ſtands perſuaded that That in the long 
there iy Tos — d ru i- Iſtript ia the true one. 3 
1201p, in our greateſ Adverſities, | be confirmed by 
And that this is the, true raging (2) L neyer knew the Was a- 
appears from what follows, which'| ay Promontory in Artica, called 
ſtruck: Terron and Amazement into. (the Promontory of Diana. But 
our Enernie s. No state is cben in the the Words of — Poe- 
Height of its Proſperity, when it ticah. and call thoſe Fromantories. 
is ſurrounded by its Enemies. This he. Promongories of Diana, by rea- 
uy of reaſoning in the Athenians [for- of the Mountains and Foreſts, 


u ver / good and proper to the [which:of right belong to Her. 
83 the 


wis heighrened:by the Selon in bis 
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be Flllets with which they uſed to dreſs out, and 


adorn the myſtick Beds, or Cradles of Jacrbus, ha- 
ving been dipped in Water in order to be cleanſed 
or ſcowered againſt the Solemnity, changed from 1 
lively Purple to a faint dead Colour; and, which ad- 
ded to the Wonder, whatever Linnen belonging 
to private Perſons was waſned in the ſame Water, 
retained its primitive Colour unchanged and unfa - 


ded. And whilſt a Prieſt was waſhing-a Porket in 


the Haven, where the Water was ſweet and clear, 
a Shark ſeized on him, bit off all his hinder Parts 
to the Belly, and devoured them; by which they 
imagined the God gave them apparently to under- 
ſtand, that having already loſt the lower Parts of 
the City which lay towards the Sea · coaſt, they 
ſhould more carefully guard Thoſe that ſtood on 
the higher Ground. _ 725 r 
' Now the Garriſon under the Command of Me- 
myllus was no ways offenſive to the Inhabitants; 
but there were above twelve thouſand, who on 
account of their Poverty, by vertue of an Article 
in the Treaty, were ſtruck out of the City Rolls ; 
of Whom Some. that remained in the City made 
loud Complaints of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion; the 
Reft left Athens, and retired into Thrace, where 
Anti pater had aſſigned them a Town, and ſome Ter- 
ritories for their Accommodation. Theſe looked 
on themſelves as no better than a Colony of Slaves 
and Exiles. wad n 
The Death of Demoſt henes, which happened a- 
bout that time in the Iſland of Calabria, and That 
of Hyper ides who died at Cleonæ, as we have elſe- 
where related, made the Athenians remember with 
Regret the Days of Philip and Alexander, and al- 
moſt to wiſh for a return of thoſe times. So was 
it after the Death of Antigonus; for when They 
who had defeated and killed him, ruled with an ab- 
ſolute Power, and cruclly oppreſſed their Subjects; 
a 


ſaid Many that remembered thoſe Days, and the 


Diſputes they had with thoſe Kings, whoſe Anger, 


however great, was yet generous and placable; 


whereas Antipater, with the counterfeit Humility 
of appearing like a private Man, in the meanneſs of 


his Habit and homely Fare, covered the haughti- 


neſs of his Mind, and inſolently abuſing his Power, 


was inſufferãble to Thoſe under his Command, be- 


ing extream Lordly and 3 Vet Pbocion 


had Intereſt enough with him to recal Many from 


Baniſhment by his Intreaty, and prevailed alſo for. 
Thoſe who were to continue in Exile, that they 


might not, like Others, be hurried beyond Tæna- 


rus, and the Mountains of Ceraunia, but remain in 


Greece, and plant themſelves in Peloponneſus, of 
which Number was Agnonides the Sycophant. As 
for Thoſe who remained in the City, he governed 
Them with ſignal Equity and Moderation, prefer- 
ung conſtantly Thoſe who were Men of Worth 
and Temper to the — keeping out the 
Factious and Turbulent, leſt they ſhould abuſe their 
Power to raiſe Stirs; and when their Subſtance 
became exhauſted for want of Employment, and 
they grew weary of Idleneſs, he adviſed them to 
retire into the Country, and mind Tillage. Obſer- 
ving that Zenocrates payed his Aſſeſments as a Fo- 
reigner, he would have perſuaded him to accept of 
his Freedom; which he refuſed, ſaying, He never 
could be a Member of that Conſtitution, (2) to the eſta · 
bliſhment of which he made all the Oppoſition poſſible, 


(1) What an Honour is This o (2) For he hal been ſent Am- 
the Memory of that Prince! If] baſſador to Antipater, to maintain 
after the death of good Kings dig- | the Democracy, and prevent the 
ging in the Earth would reftore| Rich from having the Adminiſtra- 
_ to Life, Who would not be hw ſolely in their own Hands, 

igging? | 


9 4 when 


a Countryman in Phrygia, digging in the Fields, 
was asked what he was doing? I am, ſays he, ferch- 
ing a deep Sigh, (1) ſearching; for Antigonus. 80 
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auben he wia ſent Ambaſſador by the Arhenians to Antipa- 8 
ter.. Wids . day offered Phocion a — i Cor 
derable Sum of Money, he thanked him, ſaying, Nei- not 
rher was He greater than Alexander, nor were His Occa-! tipa, 
fions\mbre urgent tu receive it now, than when he refu- effe 
ſed to accept it from that Printe.  Menyllus ſtill preſ. po! 
ſing him, defired him at leaſt to permit his Son P- A 
cus to receive it; but he replied, If my Sen returns cli 
to bis right Mind, bis Patrimony is ſufficient z if not, obt 
in the Cour fs he now takes, all Supplies will be in- diat 
fenificant. But to Hutipater he anſwered more tarts but 
ly, Who would have him engaged in ſomething Pec 
Diſhonourable : - Antipater,' ſays he, cannot uſe me 
both as'a Friend and a Flatterer. And indeed Anti- 
puter was wont to ſay, he had two Friends at 4. 
thens, | Phocion and Demades; of whom the Firſt 
would never ſuffer him to gratify him at all, and 
the Other was never to be ſatisfied. Phocion's Vir» 
tue made his Poverty appear reputable, for though' 
te had fo oft been Commander in Chief of the 
Athenians, and been admitted to the Frienſhip of fo 


many Potentates, yet he grew old and poor in the 2 
Service of the Commonwealth: Whereas Demadii call 
took a Pride in the Oſtentation of his ill- gotten 8 
Wealth. For there was at that time a Law in Co 
Force, providing that no Foreigner ſhould be en- firl 
tertained to Dance at the publick Shows, on the Pre 


Penalty of a thouſand Drachmas to be levied on ſpu 
Him that ſhould exhibit them; in Defiance of bit 
which, his Vanity was ſo great, as to hire a thou- gr: 
ſand Strangers, and paid the Fine for them all iii 


ready Caſh upon the Stage. Marrying his Son Po 


| Deineas at chat time, he told him with the like Va- arc 
nity ; Son, when I married your Mother, it was done no 
fo privately, it was not known to the next Neighbours | Vi 
whereas Kings and Princes ſhew themſelves forward ta M. 
Preſent You at your Nuptia lf. anc 


*Still 


pHOC ION 


Still this Garriſon was 3 riovour Eye · ſore to the 2 , | 


Commonalty among the Athenians, and they ceaſed 
not clamouring upon Phocion, to pr with An- 
ſipater for its Removal; but when he deſpaired of 
elfecting it, or rather obſerved the People more 
overnable, and behaving themſelves more orderly, 
b the Awe that was upon them, be conſtantly de- 
clned ther Office: The only thing he asked, and 
obtained from Antipater, was not to exact imme 
diately the Money charged upon the Athenians, 
but prolong the time of Payment. Wherefore the 
People leaving him off, applied themſelves to De- 
nades, who readily undertook the Employment, 
and took his Son along with him into Macedonia. 
It may be ſaid his evil Genius led him thither, juſt 
— when Antipater was ſeized with a Di 
mper of which he died, and when his Son Caf 
ſander, who was now become abſolute, had found 
Letter written by Demades to Antigonas in Aa, 
peiing, him to come and take upon himſelf the 
mpire of Greece and Macedonia, which now' ftoo, 
pon an old and rotten Stalk, for fo in a Scoff, he 
called Antipater. | 26 71097 273097 TH 
So ſoon as Caſſunder heard they were arrived at 
Court, he ordered them Both to be arreſted, and 
firſt cauſed the Son'to be murdered in his Father's 
Preſence, and ſo near his Perſon, that the Blood 
ſpurred out upon him; after which, when he had 
bitterly reproached him for his Treachery and In- 
gratitude, he cauſed Him to be murdered likewiſe. 
Antipater had a little before his Death, appointed 
Polyperchon General, and his Son Caſſander Chili- 
arch, or Military Tribune; but his Father bein 
now dead, Caſſander immediately ſeized on All «nd 
without loſs of time ſent Nicauor to receive from 
Menyllus the Command of the Garriſon in Mynichia, 
and poſſeſs himſelf of it before the News of his Fa- 
ther's Neath could be known. This was put in 
| | | Execution, 


e 
Execution, and a few days her arrived the News 
of the Death of Antipater. The Athenians accuſed 
Phocion as being privy to it, and as if He had con- 
kealed it out of Friendſhip to Nicanor. But he 
ſlighted their tittle · tattle, and meeting oft, and 
conferring with Nicanor, made it his Buſineſs to 
render him civil and obliging to the Aibenians; and 
not only ſo, but perſuaded him to diſtinguiſſi him- 
ſelf by . and entertain the People 
with ſome publick Shews. In the mean time P.. 
typerchon, to whoſe Care the King's Perſon was 
committed, in order (1) to countermine Caſſander, 
writ a cunning Letter to the City, declaring, That 
it was the King's Pleaſure they ſhould be reſtored 
to their ancient Privileges and Immunities, and be 
at entire Liberty to govern their Commonwealth, 
according to their ancient Cuſtoms and Conſtituti- 
ons. The Bottom of theſe Pretences was meet 
Stratagem and Trick, levelled principally againſt 
Phocion, as the Event manifeſted; for Polyperchon's 
Deſign being to poſſeſs himſelf of the City, he de- 
ſpaired of effecting it whilſt Phocion lived, and was 
in Credit: But he did not doubt of getting Him 
removed if he could but reſtore Thoſe who had 
been excluded by Him, and place the Orators and 
Sycophants once more in the Pulpits. 1 
The Athenians were all in an Uproar upon the 
reading of theſe Letters, (2) which made Njcanr 
deſirous to diſcourſe. with them in Pires, and the 


(1) Polyperchon knew the 4 Polyperchon's Drift, was without 
way left for him to circumvent Caſ- | doubt for making the Athenians 
ſander was to reſtore the Govern- | ſenfible of it, to prevent their fal- 
ment of the People in all the Ci-Jling into the Snare, by convincing 
ties, where it had been aboliſhed] them that this Bait of a Demo- 
by Antipater, which would ren- |cracy would be fatal to them, and 
der Him abſolute, This whole | was laid by Polyperchon only to en- 


Scheme is clearly explained in Dio I trap them, and make Himſelf Ma- 


dorus. Lib. 18. 


| ſter of the City, 
(2) Nicanor, who had ſmelt out 


8 AAſſembly 


Fi 


PH OC ION. 

Aſſembly was ſummoned to meet there according- 
ly. Nicanor came thither in Perſon, relying upon 
Phocion's Promite for his Security. Dercyllus, who 
comminded for the King in the adjacent Parts, un- 
dertook to go and ſeize him in Pireus, but Nica- 
wr, who had received ſome Hint of it, got off he- 
fore he could arrive, declaring openly that he would 
revenge himſelf upon the City. Phocion was accu- 
ſed for being near him, and not ſeizing him, as he 
might have done; but he juſtified himſelf by ſay- 
ing, That be had no. manner of Miſtruſt of Nicanor,. 
nr did he thint him capable of any ill defign. Howes. 
ver if it ſhould prove otherways, for his part he would 
have them All ' knaw,' be had rather receive, than de 
an ill Thing to any Man. This Carriage of Phoci- 
m's, fairly and {imply conſidered, would appear 
extream Generous, and Gentleman- like; (1) yet 
looking upon him as a Man ſtanding in the relation 
he then did to his own Country, endangered whilſt: 
He was in the bigheſt Station of Power and Au- 
thority, there is ſomething (methinks) of prior 
Conſideration, and Original. Obligation of Juſtice, 
in diſcharging the Truſt repoſed in him, to be re- 
re much rather than ſuch Points of Honour: 

or it is not a ſatisfactory Pretence to ſay, that he 


(1) This Diſtinction is very juſt 
ind reaſonable, "There are ſome 
Actions of 'Virtue and Magnani- 
mity that are laudable with reſpect 
to Thoſe, who perform them, but 
become unwarrantable when con- 
ſigered in Relation to Thoſe who 
ne mjured by them. It is certain 
there are ſome Ties and Obligati- 
ons, which do not only diſpenſe 
with thoſe Actions, but require 
Others the very Reverſe of them, 
which in that Caſe become Acti- 
ons of the greateſt Juſtice and 
Magnanimity. In a Word, there 
kno Virtue, Juſtice, or Magnani 


mity in Actions, which violate na- 
tural and fundamental Obligations 
in Favour of Others that are new. 
and acquired. But This, after all, 
may make nothing againſt Phoci- 
on, who may ſay that he did not 
ſee that Danger with which they 
pretended his Country was threa- 
tened, but depended upon Nica- 
nor's Honour and Generofity. So 
that the only thing he can be char- 
ged with is too great a Confidence 
in his Friend. And if That be a 
Faulr, how few good Men are 
there who can upon all Occaſions 
be Proof againſt it? | 

dreaded 
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dreaded the involving the City in War, by ſeizing 
Nicanor.y nor that in Honour and Juſtice he could 
not lay Hands on à Man, who had given him all 
the Aſſurance and aye in the World, chat he 
would no ways moleſt or diſturb the Athenian State: 
But it was, indeed, his Credulity and Confidence 
in him, and a fond Opinion of his Sincerity, that 
impoſed upon him. 80 that notwithſtanding: the 
ſundry Intimations he had of his Deſigns on Pyre- 
zs, and ſending Numbers of Mercenaries to Sala 
mine, beſides his tampering with, and endeavouring 
to corrupt Thoſe of Pyræus, he would '(notwith» 
ſtanding all this Evidence) never be perſuaded to 
believe it. Nay further, although Philomedes, the 
Son of Lampres, had got a Decrce' paſſed, that all 
the Aibenians ſhould ftand to their Arms, and be 
ready to follow: Phocion their General, He fare ftill 
and ſecure; till ſuch time as Nicanor had actually 
brought down Arms and Ammunition from Mym- 
cbia to Pyreus, and begun to draw Trenches round 
it. Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, when 
Phocion. (at laſt) would have led out the Aibenian, 
they mutinied againſt him, and {lighted his Orders, 
Alexander, the Son of Polyperchon, was at Hand 
with a conſiderable Force, pretended to be to: ſuc+ 
cour the City againſt Nicanor, but deſigned rather 
to ſurprize it, whilſt the Athenians were thus. divi- 
ded among Themſelves: For the Exiles, who had 
followed Alexander, ſoon got into the City, where 
they joined to them all the Foreigners, Thoſe that 
had been ſtigmatiſed and degraded, and All toge- 
ther made up an odd Medly of an Aſſembly. In 
this Aſſembly they immediately diveſted Phocjon of 
all bis Power, and made Choice 6f other Comman- 
ders; and if by chance Alexander had not been ſpi- 
ed from the Walls, alone, and in cloſe Conſult with 
Nicanor, and given the Athenians juſt Cauſe of Suſ- 
picion, the City muſt infallibly have been taken. 
Immediately 


— 
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mmediately the Orator Agwondlür fell foul upon 
rv and impeached him of Treaſon: Callime- 
on and Pericles tearing the worſt, conſulted: their 
own Safety, and fled : Pbocion; with the few Friends 

that ood by him, repaired to .Pdlyperchin. Subs 
of Platza, and Dinarchus the Corinthian, being re- 
puted the Friends and Confidems: of Polyperchon, 
accompanied them out of Reſpect to Phocion. But 
Dinarchus falling ſick by the way, they were for- 
ced to reſt ſeveral days at Elatæa, a City in Phocis. 
In this Interval, Arcbeſtratu having got a Decree 
p_ for that purpoſe, Agnunides perſuaded the 
eople to ſend Ambaſſadors to Polyperchon with an 
Accuſation againſt Phoriow. ' - 
Polyperchon was taking a View of the Country 
with the King, when both Parties came up to him 
it Pharygas, a ſmall Village in Phocis, ſituated at 
the Foot of Mount Acrorion, at prefent called Ga- 
late. There Pohperchon raiſed a Pavillion of Clotu 
of Gold, and having ſeated the — the Chief 
Officers of his Court under it, he inſtantly gave his 
Orders for the ſeizing of Dinarchas, who without 
any farther Ceremony was firſt tortured, and then 
lain. When This was done, he gave Audience to 
the Athenians, who filled the Place with Noiſe and 
Tumult, ſpeaking All at once, and accuſing one 
another before the King and his Council; when 
Agnonides preſſing forwards, deſired they might all 
be ſnut up together in a Cage, and conveyed to A. 
thens, there to decide the Controverſy: The King 
could not forbear ſmiling at the Propoſition; but 
the Company that attended, Macedomans and Stran- 
gers, whoſe Curioſity had brought them thither, 
were deſirous to hear the Cauſe, and therefore made 
Signs to the Ambaſſadors to go on with their Ac» 
cuſations. - But it was far from a fair and equitable 
Hearing; Polyperchon frequently interrupted Pho» 
cion, and ar laſt knocked with his Batoon on the 
F Ground, 
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Ground, refuſed him abſolutely, and commanded 
him Silence. Hegemon' appealed to Polyperchon 
Himſelf, as one that well knew how' ſtudious he 
had been of the Intereſt of the People: To which 
be replied furiouſly, Forbear to belie me before the King, 
The King, ſtarting up, was about to have darted 
him through with his Javelin, but Polyperchon in- 
terpoſed and hindered him; ſo the - Aſſembly was 
diſſolved. | i ara {\ 
_ Immediately Phocion, and Thoſe who were near 
him, were put into Cuſtody z whereupon They 
that were at a greater Diſtance covered their Faces, 
and Clitus was ordered to conduct Phocion and the 
reſt in Cuſtody with him back to Atbens; ſeem- 
ingly to clear themſelves of what was charged againſt 
them; but, in truth, as Men already ſentenced to 
die. The Manner of conveying them was indeed 
extream moving; they were carried in Carts thro 
CTeramicum, ſtraight to the Theater, where Clitu 

ſecured them till the Archons had called an Aſſem- 
bly, out of which None were excluded; neither 
Slaves nor Foreigners, nor Perſons ſtigmatized and 
degraded; both rhe Theater and Court of Juſtice 
ſtood open to all Comers, Men, Women, and 
Children. In the firſt Place they read the King's 
Letters, wherein he tells them, that though he as 
fully convinced that thoſe Men were Traitors, yet be 
fent them back to be tryed and judged by Them, as by a 
Free People in full Poſſeſſion of their own Laws and 
Privileges. When theſe Letters were read, Clitus 
brought in his Priſoners. The Men of Honour and 


Virtue among them bluſhed at the ſight of Phocion, 


and hanging down their Heads burſt out info Tears: 
One of them was ſo hardy as to ſay, Since the King 
was ſo Gracious as to leave tothe People the Judgment of 
an Affair of that Conſequence, he thought it reaſonable 
the Aſſembly ſhould be cleared of Strangers, and Men 
of ſervile Condition. But the opulage oppoſed the 
= | Motion 
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Motion with great Warmth, bayling out to baye 
them ſtoned, thoſe Men of Oligarchical Principles, 
thoſe Enemies to the Commonwealth ;: after which. 
no Man durſt offer any thing further in behalf of 
Phocion. It was a long time before he could be 
heard himſelf in his own Cauſe. at laſt having ob- 
tained Silence, He demanded, F they intended to 
gut them to Death by Form of Law, or not? Some 


that be done, except we have a fair Hearing? Bur 
when they were deaf to all he ſaid, approaching 
| nearer, (1) As 10 myſelf, ſays he, I con 55 the Crime, 
and ſubmit myſelf fo the Judgment of the Law; but 
for theſe my Friends, O ye Men of Athens, what have. 
they done to deſerve the Sentence, having in nothing of. 


Friends and Accomplices, and That was enough. Hea - 
ting This, he drew back and was ſilent. OG 

Then Agnonides read the Decree, whereby the 
People were impowered to decide by a Majority of 


Guilty; and if they were found Guilty, then were 
they to be puniſhed. When they had heard the 
Decree read, Some were ſo bruitiſh as to move that 
a Clauſe might be added for putting Phocion to the 
Torture before he was executed, and were for ha- 
ving the Rack and Executioner ſent for into Court: 
But Agnonides perceiving even Clitus Himſelf to 
diſlike rhe Motion, eſteeming it a Thing moſt hor- 
rid and barbarous; ſaid, F we can take that Villain 
Callimedon, O ye Athenians ! let us ſerve Him ſo with 
all my Heart, but I cannot conſent Phocion ſhould be 


(1) This was according to Cu- } Himſelf to death, thinking it 
tom; the Perſon under Accuſati- | might be a means to blunt the 
on was obliged to condemn him- | Edge of the Athenians Animolity, 
ſelf in ſome Penalty, as is explain- | and ſoften them a little in Favour 
ed in the Notes upon tho Apology | of bis Friends; but it had not that 
of Socrares, Phocion ad judgeth Effect. | 


8 3 


Voices, whether they judged them Guilty, or Not. 


1 
a 


mſwered, According to Law. He replied, How can 


fended you ? The Rabble cried out, They were His 
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ſo, 
br, A nende, 7 put Phocion to — 
. at bi Fog 0 * eff : from 1 us? 71 | 
19 Pre ro ok the Y.op Votes : ere was 
the Ne ive, for they A up t 
with Chaplets of Ve Ring on e Fieads | 
of their pprobatiori, and fo they were All con- 
demned xd Us. © | 
There were with 'Phocion, Mrocla, Theudippus, 
1 and Pjthvcles , moreover Demetrius the 
, Ceed, Charicles, and ſome Others, 
though abſent, were involved in Bae Sentence. 
After tlie Aſſembly was diſmiſſed, were re- 
manded to Priſon, "Wins of their Fend s following 
them, embracing and weeping over chem and ma- 
king great Lamehrtation. Phocion did not change 
his Countenance in the leaſt, but a 7755 with 155 
ſame Chearfulneſs and Preſence of 
hererofore he left the Aſſembly in order to take ups 
on him the Command of the Army; ſo that All 
who btheld him admired his Firmneſs and Magus 
nimity. Some of his declared Enemies, indeed, in. 
ſalted and reviled him as he paſt alon ng, and One of 
them was ſo bruitiſh as to 12 in his Face, at which 
it is ſaid, he turned to the Archons, asking them, 
Will no Body correct this Fellow's Rudeneſs ? Theudip- 
pus, when he obſerved the Executioner tempering 
the Poiſon, and preparing it for them, was diſor- 
dered, and began to bemoan his Condition, and the 
hard meaſure he received, ſo unjuſtly to ſuffer upon 


t Ove in 
an, 8 ome 
in token 


Photion's Account: What, ſays he, doſt not Thow. 


think it an Honbur to run the — Fate with Phocion? 
One of his Friends that ſtood by, asked him, , he 
had any Meſſage to his Son? Les, by all means, fays 
he, command him from me to forget the Athenians i 
Treatment of his Father. Then Nicocles, the deareſt 


and moſt faithful of his Friends, begged, of him _ 


uſed. At which Words One of thoſe wh were 
-thinded, 17 * 4 ſaid, 27 art in the. 


ind, as W hen 


to drink the Poiſon: 4h / my Friend, ſays he, this 
is the moſt. harſh and ungrateful Requeſt thou ever ma- 
deſt me; but ſince through my whole Life I have never 


denied thee any thing, I muſt gratify thee in This alſo, 


Having All drunk, there wanted of the due Pro- 
portion, and the Executioner refuſed to prepare 
more, except they would pay him twelve Drachmas 
to defray the Charge of a full Draught. Some de- 
lay being made, and the time ſpent; Phocion called 
one of his Friends that ſtood by: What, ſays he, 
cannot a Man die on Free-coft among the' Athenians? 
and deſired him to give the Executioner the trifling 
Sum he demanded. R 3 

It was the nineteenth Day of the Month Myni- 
chion, when there was accuſtomed to be folemn 
Proceſſions on Horſeback, in Honour of Jupiter 
The Horſemen, as they. paſſed by, Some of them 
threw away their Garlands, Others ſtopt at the 
Priſon- doors, bitterly weeping, and caſting moſt 


lutely debauched by Spight and Paſſion, or had any 
ſpark of Humanity left, acknowledged it to be moſt 
wicked and ungodly; at leaſt, nor to have reprie- 
ved them that Day, and have exempted the Cir 

from Blood and Slaughter at that ſolemn Feſtival. 
But as if all this had been ſmall Game, the Malice 
of Phocion's Enemies went yet higher, they got a 


doleful Looks towards the place of Execution; and 
as many of the reſt, whoſe Minds were not abſo- 


Decree that his Corps ſhould be baniſhed our of 


the Athenian Territories, and that no Athenian 
ſhould be ſuffered to provide Fire for the Funeral 
Pilez ſo that not One of his Friends dared fo much 
3 touch the Body, *rill Conopion an Undertaker, 
who gained his Livelyhood by ſuch Services, took 
the Corps, and carrying it beyond Eleuſina, bor- 
rowed ſome Fire of a Megarian Woman, and bur- 
ned it. A Matron of Megara, who with her Ser- 
vant Maids aſſiſted at the Office, raiſed upon the 
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Place an honorary Monument, and made the cu- 
ſtomary Libations to the Deceaſed ; after which 
ſhe carefully gathered up the Bones, and carrying 
them home by Night ro her own Houſe, ſhe buri- 
ed them under-the Fire-Hearth, addreſſing herſelf 
in theſe Words to the Penates: To You, Oye Gods, 
Guardians of this place, I commit the precious Remains 
of the moſt excellent Phocion; protect them, I beſeech 
You, from all Inſults, and deliver them one day to be 
depoſited in the Sepulchre of his Anceſtors, when the 
Athenians ſhall become wiſer. ' 85 
And, indeed, a very little Time, and their own 
ad Experience, ſoon informed them, what an ex- 
cellent Governor, and how great an Example and 
Patron of Juſtice, and all Virtue, they had bereft 
themſelves of: Then they decreed him a Statue of 
Braſs, and his Bones to be buried honourably at the 
publick Charge; and for his Accuſers, Agnonides 
they ſeized, and cauſed him to' be put to. Death; 
The two Others, Epicurus and Demophilus, fled the 
City for Fear, but his Son met them, and took his 
Revenge upon them. This may be ſaid to be the 
only good Action his Son was ever praiſed for, He 
was 1n love with a Girl who had been ſold to One 
of thoſe whoſe infamous Practice it is to buy and 
ſell young Women, and happening one Day to hear 
(1) Theodorus the Atheiſt maintain an Argument in 
the following terms: F it be no ſhame for a Man 10 
redeem his Friend, it is no more ſhameful for him to re. 
deem his Miſtreſs; and if he ougbt not to redeem the 
One, no more ought he to redeem the Other. This Ar- 
gument hitting his Humour, encouraged him to go 
and releaſe his Miſtreſs. 


(1) In all Likely hood the Atheiſt | dy, the. .c was a common Practice 
maintained that Argument on pur- | among them to chuſe their Mi- 
poſe to countenance the Follies of | ſtreſſes out of the Shops of thoſe 
the young Gentlemen of Athens, | Female Huckſters, and make them 
for we find in the antient Come: | free in order to marry them. 


4 I beſe 


P HO CION. 
Theſe Proceedings againſt Phocion made the Gre- 
cians reflect upon the Fate/ of Socrates; (1) their 


Caſes were exactly parallel, and Both proved the 
Shame and Puniſhment of the Athenians, 


(i) The judgment of Phocion 
reſembles That of Socrates in all 
its Circumſtances, except that in 
the Caſe of Socrates they had a 
juter Regard to the Feſtival called 
Theorta, than they had to the Feaſt 
of Fupiter in That of Phocion, It 
was fourſcore and two Years from 
Scrates's Death to Phocion s. Af- 
ter the Athenians had commitred 
ſo great an Error, after they had 
been ſenſible of it, and what is 


more, after they had in a viſible 


manner been puniſhed for it, one 
would think they never could have 
been guilty of the like again. But 
ſuch is the Nature of the Popu- 
lace : After the Commiſſion of 
one Crime, they ſeldom are ſo 
long before they commit Another, 
They will run headlong into an 
Error in the Morning, be ſorry 
for it at Noon, and as ſoon as 
they have dined be guilty of juſt 
ſuch Another, | | 
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C4TO the Younger. 


HE Houſe of Cato derived its Luffre 
and Glory from his Great Grandfather 
Cato; One who by his Virtue gaineds 
very great Reputation and Authority + 
mong the Romans, as we have written 
in his Life. LY 2 
This Cato was, by the Loſs of both his Parents 
left an Orphan, together with his Brother Capi 
and his Siſter Porcia; (1) Servilia alſo was bs 
Siſter by the Mother's fide. All theſe lived tog 
ther, and were bred up in the Houſe of Ln 
Druſus, their Uncle by the Mother; who at that 
time had a great ſhare in the Government; for he 
was very Eloquent, remarkably Juſt, and in Wik 
dom not inferior to any of the Romans. | 


(i) Servilia was not his only | Ceſar, Another was married tt 

Siſter by the Mother's fide; he | Lucullus, and the Third to Fun 

had Three of them. One was the | Silanus. Cepio was likewiſe his hal 

Mother of Brazus, who killed | Brother by the Mother's fide. 
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C AT O the Tounger. 


It is ſaid of Cato, that he did, even from his In- 
fancy, in his Speech, his Countenance, and all his 
childiſh Paſtimes, diſcover an inflexible Temper, 
unmoved by any Paſſion, and firm in every thing. 

He would force himſelf, much beyond the 
ſtrength of his Age, to go through with whatever 
he underrook, He was rough and ungentle to- 
ward Them that flattered him; bur yet more ſtub- 
born and untractable to Thoſe who threatned him. 
He was very difficultly moved to laugh; and was 
rarely ſeen to ſmile. Not quickly or eallly provoked 
to Anger; but if once incenſed, he was no leſs 
difficultly pacified. 

When he began to learn, he proved dull, and 


flow to apprehend; but what he once conceived, 
he very faithfully retained. And truly it is uſual in 


Nature, that Men of quick Apprehenſions have 
not the beſt Memories; but Thoſe who re- 
ceive things with moſt Pains and Difficulty, re- 
member them with moſt Exactneſs: For every 
new Thing that is learnt, ſeems to make ſome new 
Impreſſion upon the Mind. Hence the Difficulty 
there was in Cato to be moved, made it the more 
difficult for him to be taught; for to Learn is to 
ſuffer a kind of Alteration : And it happens that 
Thoſe are moſt eaſily wrought upon, who have 
leaſt ſtrength to oppoſe what is offered. Hence 
young Men are ſooner perſuaded, than They who 
are more in Years; and Sick Men, than Such as 
that are well in Health : In fine, where the Re- 
ſiſtance is leaſt powerful, the Impreſſion is moſt 
eaſily made. Yer Cato (they ſay) was very obedient 
to his School-maſter, and would do whatever he 
was commanded ; but he would alſo ask the Rea- 
lon, and enquire the Cauſe of every thing: And 
indeed his School-maſter wasa very courteous Man, 
more ready to inſtru, than puniſh ; his Name was 


Har pedo. 
T 43 _— 
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When Cato was a Child, the Allies of the No- 
mans ſued to be made free Citizens of Rome. Pon. 
dius Silo, one of their Deputies, a brave Soldier, 
and a Man of great Worth, who had contracted 
a Friendſhip with Druſus, lodged at his Houſe for 


ſeveral Days, in which time being grown familiar 


with the Children, Well, (ſaid he to them) will 


Jon intreat your Uncle to befriend us in our Buſineſs ? 


Cæpio ſmiling, ſeemed to conſent z but Cato made 
no Anſwer, only he looked ſtedfaſtly and fiercely 
on the Strangers : Then faid Pompedius, And You, 
young Man, what ſay You to us? will not You, as 
well as your Brother, intercede with your Uncle in our 
behalf? Cato continued ſtill unmoved; by his Si- 
lence and his Countenance ſeeming to deny their 
Petition, Pompædius ſnatched him up to the Win- 
dow, as if he would throw him out: 'Then he 
urged him to conſent, or he would fling him 
down; 'and ſpeaking in a harſher Tone, held- his 
Body out of the Window, and ſhook him ſeveral 
times. When Cato had ſuffered this a good while, 
unmoved and unconcerned, Pompædius ſetting him 
down, faid ſoftly to his Friend, Nhat a Bleſſing is 
this Child to Italy? if he were a Man, I believe we 
ſhould not gain one Voice among the People. Another 
time, one of his Relations, on his Birth-day, in- 
vited Cato and ſome other Children to Supper, who 
diverting themſelves in a part of the Houſe, were 
at Play all together, the Elder and the Vounger; 
(1) their Play was to act the Pleadings before the 
Judges, accuſing one another, and carrying away 


(1) This Play was called Faudicia j umphs, or Emperors; We read 
ladere. Childrens Plays are gene- in Suetonius that Nero commanded 
rally formed upon ſuch Ideas 2s | bis Son-in-law Rufinzzs Criſpinus 
are moſt familiar to them. For | the Son of Poppea, a Child, to be 
this Reaſon the Children at Rome thrown into the Sea, quia fereba- 


uſually acted in their Plays either | ur Ducatus, & Imperia ludere. 


the Tryals before the Magiſtrates, That Prince took the Child's Sports 


the Command of Armies, Tri- to be Indications of his "—_ 
tne 


C AT O the Younger. 


the Condemned to Priſon. Among Theſe a very 


n Child being bound, and carried by 
a bigger into Priſon, he cried out to Cato; who 
reſently run to the Door, and thruſting away 
hoſe who ſtood there as a Guard, took out the 
Vouth, and went home in great Anger, followed 
by all his Companions. - _ 

Cato at length grew ſo Famous among them, 
that when Sylla defoned to Exhibit the Game of 
young Men riding Races on Horſeback, which 
they called the Trojan Courſe, having got together 


all che Youth of Quality, he appointed Two for 


their Leaders. One of them they accepted for his 


Mother's ſake, He being the Son of Metella, the 
Wife of Sy/la ; but for the Other, who was Sex- 
tus, the Nephew of Pompey, they would not be 
led by him, nor exerciſed under him: Then Sylla 


asking, Whom they would have? They all cried + 


out, Cato; and Sextus willingly yielded the Ho- 
nour to Him, as the more worthy Perſon, 

Hlla, having had a Friendſhip with their Fa- 
ther, did often ſend- for Cato and his Brother, and 
would talk familiarly with them; a Favour which 
he ſhewed to very Few, by reaſon of the great 
Power and high Station which he had gotten. 
Sarpedo, conſidering the Advantage hereof, as well 
for the Honour as the Safety of his Scholars, did 
often bring Cato to wait upon Sylla at his Houſe, 
which for the Multitude of Thoſe that were lain, 


' impriſoned, and tormented: there, looked like a 


Place of Execution. Cato was then about Four- 
teen Years old z now ſeeing the Heads of great 
Men brought thither, and obſerving the ſecret 
Sighs of Thoſe who were preſent, he asked his 
School-maſter, Why does no Budy kill this Man? Be- 
cauſe (ſaid he) they fear him, Child, more than they 
bate him: Why then (replied Cato) do you not give 
Me a Sword, that I may ſtab him, and free my Coun» 
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to the utmoſt Rigour frequently be- la temperate Juſtice, receding from 


The LIFE of 

try from this Slavery? Sarpedo hearing This, and at 
the ſame time ſeeing his Countenance full of An- 
ger and Fury, took care thence-forward ro watch 
him ſtrictly, leſt he ſnhoul d fall into any deſperate 
Attempt. | 

While he was yet very young, to Some that 
asked him, Whom he loved beſt ? He anſwered, 
His Brother.\ And being asked, Whom next? He 
replied, His Brother again. So likewiſe the third 
time, and ſtill the Same, till they left off to ask 
any farther. As he grew in Age, this Love to his 
Brother encreaſed; for when he was about Twenty 
Years old, he never ſupped, never went out df 
Town, nor into the Forum, without Cæpio; but 
when his Brother made uſe of Ointments and Per- 
fumes, Theſe Cato rejected: And he was, in the 
whole courſe of his Life, very regular and auſtere; 
ſo that when Cæpio was admired for his Modera- 
tion and Temperance, he would acknowledge, that 
indeed he might be accounted ſuch, in reſpect of 
ſome other Men; but (ſaid he) when I compare my 
ſelf with Cato, methinks I differ not at all from Sip- 
pius ; one at that time notorious for Softneſs and 
Luxury. | | 

Cato, being made one of Apollo's Prieſts, changed 
his Habitation, took his Portion of their Paternal 
Inheritance, and began to live yet more ſeverely 
than before. Having gained an intimate Acquain- 
tance with Antipater, the Stoick Philoſopher, he 
bent hiniſelf chiefly to the Study of Moral Philo- 
ſophy and Politicks. 

He was carried, as it were, by a kind of Inſpi- 
ration, to embrace every Virtue z but moſt inclin- 
ed to delight in Juſtice, (1) but in that ſevere and 

inflexible 


(1) An Exceſs in this kind is | comes Injuſtice.That Juſtice which 
vicious, for Juſtice when ſtrained | is the Ornament ofa good Man is 


its 


You to 
Some 
commi 
ask Yo 
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inflexible ſort that was not to be wrought upon 
by Favour or Compaſſion. He learned alſo the 
Art of ſpeaking in publick ; which he looked up- 
on as a Thing no leſs requiſite for governing, than 
the Art of War for defending a City. But he 
would never recite his Speeches before Company; 


nor was he ever heard ro declaim: And to, One 
who told him, Men blamed his Silence; but 7hope 


wt my Life, (ſaid he) and I will then begin to ſpeak,, 


when I think I can ſay ſomething that. is worth being 
ſpoken. ates: 1 


There was a great Hall, which had been built 
and dedicated to the Publick by old Cato; here the 
Tribunes of the People uſed to keep Court; and be- 


its Dues upon Occaſion. Cicero in j in Du to pardon him, This is the 
bis Oration for Murena taxeth Cato Doctrine Cato followed, not as 4 
for his inflexible Severity, but at | Queſtion to diſpute upon, but as & 
the fame time endeavours to ex- | Rule for his Conduct in Life. To 
cuſe him, ſaying, Whatever was | This Cicero oppoſeth the Senti- 
worthy and valuable in that great | ment of other Philoſophers, eſ- 
Man was genuine, and natural to| pecially Ariſtotle, and Plato, who 
him; his Defets were owing to his | taught That Kindneſs does ſome- 
Maſters, by whoſe great Learning | times prevail in the Minds of the 
and Authority he was captivated, | Wiſe; that it is the Property of a good 
and by Whom he was taught that | Man to be compaſſionate; that ſince 
the wiſe Man granted nothing to | all Faults are not equal, the Puniſh- 
Favour, never pardoned a Fault; | ments ought to be in Proportion; 
that the Weak and Fooliſh only | that the Man of a firm unſhaken 
were touched with Compaſſion, and | Mind knows how to forgive u 

that it is not for a Man to ſuffer | Occaſion, and if ſometimes he Fall 
himſelf to be mollified, and appeaſed.| into a Paſſion, he can at Others be 
The Publicans, ſaid They, come appeaſed and mollified. Then he 
and ak ſome Favour of You, do adds, if Fortune had placed Cato 
not You let Your good Nature gain | under the Inſtitution 1 ſuch Ma- 
upon. You, The Miſerable and Di- | ſters, he would not have been 4 


fireſſed throw themſelves at your | better Man, he would not have 


Feet, You will be a Knave and a| been more valiant, juſt or tempe- 
Villain if Your Compaſſion prompt: | rate, That was impoſſible, but he 
You to grant them the leaſt Relief | would have been more inclined to 
Some one may confeſs that he has| Mildneſi, and Lenity. What Art, 
committed a Fault, and is come to 
ask Your Pardon; it will be a.Sin 


*4s 
n_—— 


is there in this very Cenſure? 
cauſe 


what Delicacy, whar an Elogium 
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cauſe a certain Pillar ſeemed not to ſtand well for 
the convenience of their Benches, they delibera- 
ted, whether it were beſt to remove it only, or to 
take it away. This Buſineſs firſt drew. Cato into 
the Forum, though much againſt his Will; for he 
therein oppoſed the Tribunes, and at the ſame time 
gave an admirable Specimen both of his Courage 
and his Eloquence. His Speech had nothing in it 
of childiſh or affected, but was Rough, Vehement, 
and full of Senſe; beſides he had a certain Grace 
in Speaking, which charmed the Ear, and agreed 
well with the ſhortneſs of his Sentences, and fome- 


thing of Mirth and Rallery mingled with the Gra- 


vity of his Temper, was not unpleaſant to his Au- 
ditors. His Voice was full, ſounding, (1) and ſuſ- 
ficient to be heard by ſo great a Multitude. His 
Vigour, and the Strength of his Body, indefatiga- 


ble; for he could ſpeak a whole Day, and never be 


weary. | | 
When he had carried this Cauſe, he betook him- 
ſelf again to his Study and Retirement; where he 
accuſtomed his Body to Labour, and violent Exer- 
ciſe; would uſe himſelf to go bare-headed both in 
hot and cold Weather. When he went abroad 


with any of his Friends, though they were on 


Horſe-back, and He on Foot, yet he would often 
join now one, then another, and diſcourſe with 
them on the Way. N=, $ 
In Sickneſs, admirable was the Patience he 
ſhewed in ſupporting z and the Abſtinence he uſed, 
for curing his Diſtempers. One time when he had 
an Ague, he would be alone all the Day long, and 
ſuffer no Body to ſee him, 'till he began to recover, 
and found the Fit was over. At Supper, when he 
threw Dice for the Choice of the Meſſes, and loſt, 


(1) That is a very uſeful Qua · ¶ Homer reckoned it among the 


| lity to ſuch as are to ſpeak in| Quilities of his Heroes. 


large Aſſemblies, For this Reaſon 


the 
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r the Company offered him nevertheleſs his choice 
* but he refuſed, ſaying, Venus forbids. 2 
0 At firſt be was wont to drink only once after 
0 Supper, and then go away; but in proceſs of time 
e he grew to drink more, inſomuch that oftentimes 
e he would continue at Table 'till Morning. This 
e his Friends excuſed; for that the State Affairs took 
it him up all Day, and he being deſirous of Know- 
tz ledge, did paſs the Night at Table in the Conver- 


; fation of Philoſophers. Hence one Memmius ſaying 
in Company, That Cato ſpent whole Nights in 
Drinking; But you cannot ſay (replied Cicero) that 
be ſpends whole Days in Playing. | 1 7 

Cato eſteemed the Cuſtoms and Manners of Men 
at that time ſo corrupt, and a Reformation in them 
ſo neceſſary, that he thought it requiſite, in many 
Things, (1) to go contrary to the ordinary way of 
the World. Wherefore ſeeing the lighteſt and 
gayeſt Colours were moſt in Faſhion, he would 
always wear Black: And often went out of Doors, 
without either Shoes or Coat; not that he ſought 
Vain- glory from ſuch Novelties, but maintained 
that a Man ought to bluſh only at That which 
was ſhameful in it ſelf, and to deſpiſe all other ſorts 
of Diſgrace. 

The Eſtate of one Cato, his Couſin-German 
(which was worth a hundred Talents) falling to 
him, he turned it all into ready Money, which he 
kept by him for any of his Friends that ſhould 


(1) This Maxim may hold well 
enough in a State that is corrupt 
throughout, without one ſound Part 
it. But it muſt be kept within 
its due Bounds, as well as that other 
Sentiment of His which follows, 
that is, that a Man ought to bluſh 
only at That which is ſhameful-m 


it ſelf, and to deſpiſe fy other ſorts 


ef Diſzrace, Cato carried theſe 


Points much too far, and was 
ſcrupulous to a Fault, for in ob- 
ſervance of them he violated the 
Cuſtoms of his Country, which 
being eſtabliſhed by 2 long and 
univerſal Obſervance are to be 
conſidered as Parts of the Conſti- 
tution, rather than the Effects of 
Humour and Opinion, 


happen 
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happen to want, to whom he would lend it 
without Uſe z for ſome of them, he ſuffered his 
own Land and his Slaves to be mortgaged to the 
publick Treaſury. | 8 18599 

When he thought himſelf of an ay, fit, to 
oman, 


Marry, having never before known any 
he was contracted to Lepida, who had before been 


contracted to Metellus Scipio; but He having quit- 


red her, the Contract was diſſolved, and She at Li- 
berty : Vet Scipio afterward repenting himſelf, did 
all he could to regain her, before the Marriage 
with Cato was compleatz and therein ſucceeded. 
At which Cato was very much incenſed, and re- 
ſolved to go to Law about it; but his Friends per- 


ſuaded him to the contrary: However he was ſo 


moved by the Heat of Vouth and Paſſion, that he 
writ Iambicks againſt Scipio, which had all the Wit 


and Satyr of Archilochus, without his Impudence 


and Scurrility. After This he Married Atilia, the 
Daughter of Sorranus, who was the firſt, but not 
the only Woman he ever knew; in this much leſs 
happy than Lælius, the Friend of Scipio, (1) who 
in the whole Courſe of ſo long a Life never knew 
but one Woman, . 
In the War made by the Rebellion of the Slaves, 
(which was named from Spartacus their Ring- 
leader) Gellius was General; and Cato went a Vo- 
luteer, for the ſake of his Brother Cæpio, who 
was a Colonel in that Army. Bur Cato could 
find no opportunity of exerciſing his Courage, by 
reaſon of the ill Conduct of the General; howe- 
ver amidſt the Corruption and Diſorders of that 
Army, he ſhewed ſuch a Love of Diſcipline, ſo 


(1) Plutarch looks on Lalius to | with whom he lived a long time, 
have been a much happier Man | and in truth it is a very great Hap- 
than Cato, in that he never had the | pineſs. This Sentiment makes 
Knowledge of but one Woman, I much tothe Honour of our Author, 


much 
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much Bravery upon occaſion, and ſo much Wiſ- 
dom in every thing, that it appeared he would 


not be any way. inferior to the old Cato. Where- 
upon Gellzus offered him great Rewards, and would 
have decreed him conſiderable Honours z which 
he refuſed, ſaying, he had done nothing that de- 
ſerved them; and This made him be thought a 
Man of a very odd Humour. | 
There was a Law, That the Candidates who 
ſtood for any Office ſhould not have Prompters 
to tell them the Names of the Citizens. Cato, 


when he ſued to be elected Military Tribune, was 


the only Man that obeyed that Law ; he took 

reat pains to ſalute Thoſe he mer, and call them 
by their Names. Yet for theſe things he was en- 
vied, even by Thoſe who praiſed him; for the 
more they conſidered the Excellency of what 
he did, the more they were grieved at the 
difficulty they found to do the like. Now being 


choſen Military Tribune, he was ſent into Macedonia 


after Rubrius, who was General there, It is ſaid, 
that his Wife ſhewing much Concern, and weep- 
ing at his Departure, Munatius, one of Cato's 
Friends, ſaid to her, Do not trouble your ſelf, Atilia, 
PI take care to keep him for you; Ay by all means, 
replied Cato. When they had gone one Day's Jour- 
ney together; Well, ſaid he to Munatius, that you 
may be ſure to keep your Promiſe to Atilia, you muſs 
not leave me Day nor Night ; and then ordered two 
Beds to be made in his own Chamber, that Muna- 
tius might lye there: So that he ſeemed rather to 
be kept by Cato. There went with him fifteen 
Slaves, two Freed-men, and four of his Friends; 
Theſe rode on Horſeback, but Cato always went 
on Foot, yet would he keep by them,and diſcourſe 
with them on the way. 

When he came to the Army, which conſiſted 
of many Legions, the General gaye him the _ 

man 
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mand of One; but Cato looked upon it as a ſmall 
matter, and not worthy a Command, to make his 
own ſingle Valour appear only; therefore he de- 


ſired to make his Soldiers like Himſelf. Let he did 


not thereby loſe the Reverence due to his Com- 
mand, but joined Reaſon to his Authority; for he 
perſuaded and inſtructed every one in particulat, 
and on All beſtowed Rewards or Puniſhments ac- 
cording to deſert. At length his Men were ſo well 


diſciplined, that it was hard to ſay, whether they 


were more Peaceable, or more Warlike; more 
Valiant, or more Juſt : They were dreadful to their 
Enemies, and courteous to their Companions 3 
fearful ro do Wrong, and forward to gain Honour, 
(1) Thus Cato, tho' he never ſought, yet eaſily ac- 
quired Glory and Repute; was highly eſteemed by 
all Men, but entirely beloved by the Soldiers. 
What - ever he commanded to be done, he himſelf 
took part in the performing. In his Apparel, his 
Diet and Labour, he was more like a common 
Soldier than an Officer; (2) but in Virtue, Courage 
and Wiſdom, he far exceeded all that had the Name 
of Commanders. By theſe means he made himſelf 
greatly beloved, and was therefore the more wil 
lingly followed; for the true Love of Virtue is in 
all Men produced by the Love and Reſpect they 
bear to Him that teaches it ; and they who praiſe 
good Men, without being in love with them, may 


(1) This Reflection contains in | which ought to be followed by 


it a Maxim, which ought to be 
followed by every Man. We are 
not in our Actions to aim at ac- 
quiring to our ſelves Honour, 
Credit, and Reputation; bur ſtudy 
to do well, and Thoſe will follow 
of Courſe, without our being 
anxious or ſollicitous about them. 


(2) This likewiſe is a Rule 


all, eſpecially by young Officers 
in the Army. Let them, in the 
plainneſs of their Diet, and regular 


courſe of living, out- do the com- 


mon Soldier, but in their Actions 
and Sentiments let them contend 
with the moſt celebrated Com- 
manders, and endeayour to ex 
them. 


extol 
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extol their Glory, but will never imitate their 
Virtue. OE me KIT r 
At that time there dwelt in Pergamum one Aibe- 
nodorus, ſirnamed Cordylio, a Man very well verſed 
in the Stoick Philoſophy, who was now grown 
old, (1) and had always refuſed the Friendſhip and 
Acquaintance of Princes and great Men. Cato un- 
derſtood This; ſo that e he ſhould not be 
able to prevail with him by ſending or writing; 
and being by the Laws allowed two: Months a 
ſence from the Army, he reſolved to go into 4/a, 
to ſee Athenodorus z and confidering the great Worth 


of the Man, he hoped he ſhould not loſe his La- 


bour. When Cato had diſcourſed ' with him, and 
perſuaded him from his former Reſolutions, he re- 
turned and brought him to the Army, (2) as joys 
ful and as proud of this Succeſs, as if he had done 
ſome heroick Exploit, greater than Thoſe of Pom- 
bey or Lucullus, who were at that time ſubduing ſo 
many Nations and Kingdoms. | 

While Cato was yet in the Army, his Brother, 
on a Journey toward A/fa, fell ſick at Aus in 
Thrace, and immediately diſpatched Letters to him. 
The Sea was very rough, and no convenient great 
Veſſel to be had, yet Cato getting into a little Paſ- 
ſage· boat, with only two of his Friends, and three 
dervants, ſet Sail for Theſ/alonica, and having very 


narrowly eſcaped Drowning, he arrived at Anus 


jult as Cæpio expired. Upon this Occaſion Cato 


(1) In thoſe days great Princes are not ſo profitable to a State, as 
nd Generals were ambitious of | the adding one wiſe Man to the 
ba ing near their Perſons Thoſe | Community; as on the other hand 
among the Philoſophers, who] there is nothing ſo pernicious and 
were moſt celebrared for their| fatal, as to open the Door, and ad- 
Doctrine and Virtue, and were] mit a Fool into it. Wiſdom is the 
benefited by their-Converſation. | Buckler of a State, and Folly i:s 


(2) And That with good Rea- | Deſtruction, as we have it demon- 


fon, for Experience telleth us, that | ſtrated by Ariſtotle and Plato. 
tac moſt glorious Exploits in War 3 
ſhewed 


— 
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ſhewed himſelf more a fond. Brother than a Philo» 
ſopher, not only in the exceſs of Grief, bewaili 
and embracing the dead Body, but alſo in the ex- 
travagant Expences of the Funeral, wherein a yaſt 
Quantity of rich Perfumes and coſtly Garments 
were burnt with the Corps; beſides, he erected in 
the Forum of the Anians, a Monument of 99 05 
Marble, which coſt eight Talents. This Some bla- 

med, as not ſuiting with Cato's uſual Moderation in 
| other things; but they did not conſider, that tho 
he were ſtedfaſt, firm, and inflexible to Pleaſure, 
Fear, or fond Entreaties, yet he was full of naty- 
ral Tenderneſs, and. brotherly Affection. Divers 
of the Cities and Governors of the Country ſent 
him many Preſents, to honour the Funerals: of his 
Brother; but he took none of their Money, only 
the Perfumes and Ornaments: he received, and. pai 
for Them alſo. Afterward, when the Eſtate: came 
to be divided between Him and Czpio's Daughter, 
he would bring none of the Funeral Gharges to her 
Account, but placed them All upon his Own.. Not- 
withſtanding which, a certain Writer has affirmed, 
that be made his Brother's Aſhes be paſſed through 
a Sieve, to find the Gold that was melted down 
with the Body: (1) Thus that Perſon thought it 
lawful for him to attack his Adverſaries with the 
Pen as well as the Sword. cond 


(1) This Paſſage, which is not 
without its Beauties, has however 
been ill interpreted. It is in the 
Latin Verſion, ità non gladio ſo- 
lum, — _ — avit 

i i quod liberet facere; but 
| Tris Verſion, as well as ome O- 
thers, is far from the Senſe of the 
Author. The Perſon meant here 
by Plutarch is Ceſar, and he in- 
ſinuates that He was the Writer, 


| of Reſpeck to his Character. 


who in his Anticato mentions this 
Particularity, and adds, that he 
thought ir not enough to draw 
his Sword againſt Cato, but made 
uſe of his Pen alſo to blacken the 
Reputation of a Man, whoſe Vir- 
tue had raiſed him ſo high, that 
Reproach and Calumny could not 
reach him; but Plutarch forbore 
mentioning Ceſar by Name, out 


The 
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The ume of Cato's Service in the Army being 
expired He received at his Departure, not only the 
Prayers and Praiſes, but the Tears and Embraces 


of the Soldiers, who ſpread their Garments at his 


which the Romans ſhewed to' very few of their 


* 


Generals 


. : 0 


Cato having left the Army, a reſolved, before he 


would return home, and apply himſelf to the Ma- 


nagement of State- Affairs, to travel over Aa, and 
there ohſerve the Manners, the Cuſtoms,” and the 
Strength"of every Province! He was alſo willin 
to gratify the Importunity of Deiotarus, King ot 
Calatia, who having hat you Familiarity--and 
Friendſhip with his Father, did earneſtly invite him 
thither; 259: 477! 1 13344 inn, | {X69 98; 
Cato took care to order his Journeys in this man · 
ner: Early im the 7 ſent out his Baker 
and his Cook towards the Place where he deſigned 
to lodge the next Night: Theſe went oivilly and 
quietly into the Town, in which if there happen · 
ed to be no Friend nor Acquaintance of Cata or his 
Family, they provided for him in an Inn, and gave 
no Diſturbance to any Body; but if there were no 
Inn, they went to the Magiſt and deſired 3 
to help them to Lodgings, and were always, ſati(: 
hed with what was allotted to them. 
rants thus behaving themſelves towards the Magi - 
ſtrates, without noiſe and rhreatning, were often 
not credited, or . 8 them; ſo that Cato 
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(1) His Ser- 


(1) This is a common Obſer- 
tion. The Vulgar generally think 
the Maſters can be of no. conſe- 
quence when the Servants behave 
themſelyes' with a decent Silence 
nd Modeſty, Thus in Terence, 
Thraſo conceives a mean Opinion 
of Phadria from the matinerly be. 


hiodſelf in a polite wel · bred man- 


ner to Thai: 14 
; ; | 5 1 


e 


Apparet Serbum hunt" ofſe' 


Pauperis, miſeriqu. 
One may caſil perctive that this - 


Fellow ha fome "poor inſignificant 


lviour of Parmeno, who delivers 
Vol. VI. 


Wretch for his Maſter, Eunuch. 3. 2. 
U' did 
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did many times arrive before any thing was provi- 
ded for him. And indred he Himſelf was often 
deſpiſed, and made little Account, of; for fitting 
ſilent, and alone, on his Baggage, he was looked 
upon as 8 contemptible Man, and one of a mean 
Spirit; therefore he would ſometimes call the 
Townſmen together, and ſay, e ill. natured Mes, 
lay afide this inboſditable Humour; You by Cour- 
tej endeavour to break the Power of -thaſe Men, wha 
defire but a pretence to take from you by Force, what 
* with ſuch Raluctauce. 7, 
While he travelled in this manner, a pleaſant 
Accident befel bim in Syria. As he was going in- 
to Antioch, he faw a great multitude of People 
without the Gates, ranked in order on either 
the way; here the young Men with long Cloaks, 
there the Children decently dreſſed z Theſe were 
followed by Others wearing Crowns and white 
Garments, for they proved to be the Pricſts and 
Magiſtrates. Cato, prefently imagining all this was 
to do Him Honour, and for His Reception, Degan 
to be angry with his Servants that were ſent 
fore, for ſuffering it to be done; then making his 
Friends alight, he walked along with them on Foot, 
As foon as he came near the Gate, a reverend old 
Man, who ſeemed to be a Maſter of theſe. Cere- 
monies, with a Staff and a Crown in his Hand, 
came up to Cato, and without ſaluting him, asked 
him, Where he had left Demetrius, and how ſoon he 
thought he would be there? This Demetrius was Pon- 
pey's Servant; and by all: Thoſe who hoped for any 
Favour from Pompey, he was highly honoured, not 
for his own deſert, but for his great Power with 
his Maſter. Upon this Cato's Friends fell out into 
ſuch a Laughter, that they could nor reſtrain them- 
ſelves. while they paſſed through the Crowd; he 
Himſelf much out of Countenance, cryed, 9 un- 
| WY 
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happy City and ſaid no more; yet afterwards he 
uſed to tell this Story Himſelf, and laugh at it. 
Pompey likewiſe after thati made the People aſha · 
med of their Ignorance and Folly z for Cato, in his 
Journey to Epheſus, went to pay his Reſpects to 
Him, who was the elder Man, had gained much 
Honour, and was then General of a great Army. 
| Yet Pompey would not receive him iſitting; but as. 
ſoon as he ſaw him, roſe up, and going to meet 
him, as the moſt honourable Perſon, gave him his 
Hand, and embraced him very kindly. He ſaid 
many things alſo ia Commendation of Cato's Virtue, 
both in his preſence, and when he was gone away. 
do that now all Men began to reſpect Cato, and ad- 
mired him for the ſame things, for which they de- 
ſpiſed bim before; having well conſidered the Mild- 
neſs of his Temper, and the Greatneſs of his Spirit. 
Moreover, the Civility that Pompey Himſelf ſhew-- 
ed him, appeared to come from one that rather ho- 
noured than loved him. And it was obſerved, he 
was very kind to Cato while he was preſent with 
bim, but very glad when he was gone from him; 
for when other young Men came to ſee him, he 
uually importuned and entreated Them to continue 
vith him: Now he did not at all invite Cato co 
Here · ay, but as if his own Power were leſſened by the 
land, MW Other's Preſence, he very willingly diſmiſſed him. 
asked Vet to Cato alone, of all Thoſe who went for Rome, 
208 he be recommended his Children and his Wife, who 
Pon vas allo herſelf allied ro Cato. 1 00. 
or any . After This, all the Cities through which he paſ- 
z, not ed, ſtrove and emulated each other in ſhewing him 
with Reſpect and Honour, They invited him to great 
i Entertainments; at which he deſired his Friends to 
de preſent, and take care of him, leſt he ſhould 
make good what was ſaid by Curio, who though he 
vere his familiar Friend, yet diſliking the auſterity 
af his Temper, asked him ous Day, F when be 70 
e | ' the 
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the Army, be deſigned to ſee Aſia? And Cato anſwer- 
ing, Les, by all means: You do well, replied Curio, 
and ¶ bope you will return thence a little more ſoftned, 
and leſs an Enemy to Pleaſure. Thoſe were his 
Wafs:- | it eros = 
Deiotarus being now an old Man, had fent for 
Cato, with deſign to recommend his Children and 
Family to his Protection; and as ſoon as he came, 
brought him Preſents of all forts of things, which 
he begged and entreated him to accept. This fo 
diſpleaſed Cato, that though he came but in the 
Evening, he ſtayed only that Night, and went away 
early the next Morning. After he was gone one 
Day's Journey, he found at Peſſinus a greater num- 
ber of Preſents provided for him there, and alſo 
Letters from Deiotarus, entreating him to reccive 
them, or at leaſt, ſaid he, permit your Friends to take 
them, who deſerve well at your Hands, and your our 
Estate is not ſufficient for you to reward them according 
to their Merits. Notwithſtanding which he would 
not ſuffer it, though he ſaw ſome of them very 
willing to receive ſuch Gifts, and ready to com- 
plain of his Severity; but he told them, That at 
this rate Corruption would never want Pretence; and 
for his Friends, they fhould ſhare with him in whate- 
ver he could get juſtly and honeſtly ; ſo he returned the 
Preſents to Deiotarus. 1 

When he took Ship for Brunduſium, his Friends 

would have perſuaded him to put his Brother's 
Aſhes into another Veſſel; but he ſaid, he would 
ſooner part with his Life than leave them; and ſo he 
ſer Sail. (1) It is ſaid the Veſſel in which He was 


(1) Plutarch adds the word | the Ship. It was under that Fear 
happened, to let his Readers know | that Cato's Friends adviſed him to 
that he did not pive into the Su- | put bis Brother's Aſhes on be 
perſtition of Thoſe who believe ir | ſome other Veſſel, This ridicu- 
dangerous to have a Corps on | lous Superſtition ſtill reigns in the 
board, for that it always raiſcth | Minds of ſeveral among the Mo- 
ſtormy Weather, and endangers I derne. | 
ach 1 happened 
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happened to be in great Danger, though All the 
rell had a ſafe and eaſy Paſſage,” N 5 
After he was returned to Rome, he ſpent his time 
for the moſt part either at home in Converſation 
with! Athenodorus, or at the Forum, in the ſervice 

of hia Fran. wh wh Þ 
When the Office of Qæſtor fell to him, he 
| would not take the Place, till he had perfectly ſtu- 
died the Laws concerning it, and diligently enqui- 
red of Experienced Men the Duty and Authority 
belonging to it. Being thus inſtructed, as ſoon as 
he came into the Office, he made a great Refor- 
mation among the Clerks and Under-Officers of the 
Treaſury, , For They being well verſed in the Re- 
cords and Methods of the Office into which con- 
tinually ſucceeded new Qgæſtors, who for their Ig- 
norance and Unskilfulneſs were fit only to learn, 
and not able to manage the Buſineſs, Theſe Offi- 
cers had taken to Themſelves all the Power, and 
were in effect the Treaſurers, till Cato, applying 
himſelf roundly to the Work, had not only the 
Title and Honour of a Quæſtor, but an Inſight and 
Underſtanding of whatever belonged to the Office. 
So that he uſed the Clerks and Under- Officers like 
Servants, as they were, reprehending Them that 
were corrupt, and inſtructing Thoſe that were ig- 
norant; yet being bold impudent Fellows, they 
flattered the other Quæſtors his Collegues, and by 
their means made great Oppoſition againſt Cato. 
But he caught the chiefeſt of them dealing diſho- | 
neſtly in the diviſion of an Eſtate, and turned him 
out of the Treaſury. A Second he accuſed of for- 
ging a Willz and Luctatius Catulus, who was at that 
time Cenſor, a Man very conſiderable for his Office, 
but more for his Virtue, being eminent above all 
the Romans of that Age for his Wiſdom and Inte- 
grity, undertook his Defence, though he was an 
intimate Acquaintance of Cato's, and much com- 
U 3 mended 
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mended his way of Living. Catulus perceiving he 
could not bring off his Client, if be ftood 4 fair 
'Tryal, fell to Prayers and Entreaties; but Cato 
would not ſuffer him to proteed therein; and when 
he continued ſtill importunate; It is a ſhame, (ſaid 
he to Catulus that You who are to judge of Our Lives, 
ſhould thus let your Own be diſponoured by defending the 
Servants of the State who have bien torrapt in theit 
Offices. At this —— Catulus looked as if he 
would have made ſome Anſwer; but he ſaid no- 
thing, and either through Anger or Shame went 
away filenr, and out of Countehance. Neverthe- 
leſs the Man was not caſt; for the Voices that 
quitted him were but one in Number lefs than 
Thoſe that condemned him; and Marcus Lollius, 

one of Cato's Collegues, was abſent by reaſon of 

Sickneſs; to Him Catalus ſent, and entreated him 

to come and aſſiſt his Client: So Lollius was brought 

into Court in a Chair, and gave his Voice alſo fot 

acquitting the Man. Yet Cato never after made 

uſe of that Clerk, and never paid him his Salary, 

nor would he make any account of that Voice of 

Lollius. Having thus humbled the Clerks, and 

brought them to be at Command, he made uſe of 

the Books and Regiſters as he thought fit, and in 

a little while reduccd the Treaſury into as good 

order as any other Court; and all Men ſaid, Cato 

had made the Office of a Qſtor equal to the Dig- 

nity of a Conſul, When he found Many indebted 

to the State upon old Accounts, and the State alfo 

in Debt to many private Perſons, he took care that 

the Publick might neither do nor ſuffer wrong; 

for he ſeverely and punctually exacted what was 
due to the Treaſury, but as freely and ſpeedily paid 
all Thoſe to whom it was indebred. This made 
the People much reverence Cato, when they ſaw 
Thoſe made to pay, who thought to have eſcaped 
for nothing, and Others receiving all their he 
a 
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who deſpaired of getting any thing. Whereas 
uſually Thoſe who bronghr falſe Bills, and preten- 
ded Ordets of Senate, could through Favour get 
them accepted, but Cato would never be ſo impo- 
fed upon; and à certain Order being queſtioned 
whether it had paſſed the Senate, he would not be · 
lieve a great many Witneſſes that atteſted ir, nor 
did admit of it, till the Confuls came and affirmed 
I Seeded i 203 
There were at that time a great many Whom 
$ylla had made uſe of as his Executioners in the laſt 
Proſcription, and to Whom he had for that Ser- 
vice given twelve thouſand Drachmas a- piece: 
Theſe Men every Body hated as wicked Wretches, 
but no Body durſt be revenged of them. Yer Cats 
called every one to Account, who had thus gotten 
the publick Money, which he exacted of them; and 
at the ſame time ſharply reproved them for their 
cruel and impious Actiom. Having born this from 
Cato, they were preſently accuſed of Murther; and 
being already prejudged as Guilty, they were eaſi- 


ly found ſo, and accordingly ſuffered. At This 


All che People rejoiced, and hoped now to fee the 
fear of A taken away, and Syla Himſelf 
mined. © 1 | 115 
Cares Aſſiduity alſo, and indefatigable Diligence; 
won very much upon the People; for he always 
came firſt of any of his Collegues to the Treas» 
ys and went away the laſt. Henever miſſedan 
Aſſembly of the People, or Sitting of the Senate z 


- 


where he always took care ſtrictly to obſerve Thoſe 


who lightly, or out of Ambition, vored for remit» 
ting, or giving away the Fines and Cuſtoms; that 
were owing to the State. And at length havi 

freed the Exchequer from Informers, yet filled it 
with Treaſure z he made it appear, that the State 


might be rich, without oppreſſing the People. 
U 4 At 
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At firſt this Behaviour made him uneaſy and 
hateful: to ſome of his Collegues, but afterwards 
much beloved by them; for on Him they caſt the 
Odium, when they could not gratify their Friends 
with Penſions out of the Treaſury, or give corrupt 
Judgments in paſſing their Account: and when 
preſſed by Suiters, they readily anſwered, It was 


impo Hably 70 do any thing, unleſs Cato would conſent # 


The laſt day of his Office he was very honoura- 
bly attended to his Houſe by all the People; but 
by the way he was informed, that. ſeveral Perſons 
of great Power and Familiarity. with Marcellus 
were about him in the Treaſury, and earneſtly ur- 

ing him to pals a certain Gift out of the publick 

evenue, as if it had been a Debt. This Marcel- 
ius had been one of Cato's Friends from his Child- 
hood, and was one of the beſt of his Collegues in 
this Office; but when Alone, he was, eaſily wrought 
upon by the Importunity of Suiters, and of his own 
Inclination very ready to do any Body a Kindneſs, 
W herefore Cato Immediately turned. back, and 
finding that Marcellus had yielded to paſs the thing, 
he took the Book and razed it out. When he had 
done This, he eee out of the Court, 
and ſaw him ſafe at home. And yet Marcellus nei 
ther then, nor ever after, complained of him, but 
always continued his Friendſhip and Familiarity with 
Cato, after the Expiration of his Office of 9ue- 


for, did not forbear having a watchful Eye upon 


the Treaſury, where he had his Servants continu» 
ally minuting their Proceedings there, and He Him- 
ſelf kept always by him certain Books, which con- 
tained the Accounts of the Revenue, from Sy/la's 
Time to his Own, for which he gave five Ta- 
lents. F . 5 

He was always Firſt in the Senate, and went out 
Laſt: and frequently whilſt Others idled their time 
1 | away 
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away till as many Members were preſent, as were 
ſufficient to make a Houſe, He would ſit in ſome 


Corner, and read, holding his Gown before his 
Book; and made it a certain Rule never to be out 
of Town when the Senate was to meet. 


, o 


Pompey, and his Party, finding Cato could neither 


be S compelled to favour their unjuſt 
Deſig 


ns, contrived to keep him from frequentin 
the Senate ſo much, by engaging. bim in Buſineſs 
for his Friends, either to plead their Cauſes, or ar- 
bitrate their Differences. But He quickly diſco- 
vering their Contrivance, fairly told all his Ac 
quaintance, that he would never meddle in any pri- 
vate Buſineſs when the Senate was aſſembled; ſince 
it was not for Honour or: Riches, nor raſhly, or 
by chance, that he engaged himſelf in the Affairs 
of State, . but he undertook the Service of the Pub- 


lick, as the proper Buſineſs of an honeſt Man; and 


therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be as dili- 


52 for the Good of his Country, as a Bee for the 
Preſervatien of her Hive. To this end he took 


care to make his Friends and Correſpondents ſend 
him the Edicts, Decrees, 3 and moſt con- 
ſiderable Actions that paſſed in any of the Pro- 
vinces. | 
Clogius, the ſeditious Orator, practiſing to ſtirup 
7 Commotions, and traducing the Prieſts and 
eſtals to the People, (among whom, Fabia Teren- 
tia, Siſter to Cicero's Wife, run great danger) Cato 
boldly oppoſed him, and made him appear ſo infa- 
mous, that he was forced to leave the Town; and 
when Cicero came to thank him for what he had 
done, Jon muſt thank the Commonwealth, ſaid he, for 
whoſe ſake alone it is that I do every thing. Thus he 
gained a great and wonderful Reputation; ſo that 
2 certain Advocate in a Cauſe, where there was on- 
ly one Witneſs againſt him, told the Judges, they 
ought not to rely upon a ſingle Witneſs, though it 


were 
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wert Cato Himſelf. And it * 7 proverbial 
among the People, if any very unlikely and inere- 
dible thing were aſſerted, to ſay, Tory woult# no 
believe it, ibeugb Cato Himſelf ſhould affirm it. One 
day a debauched Prodigal talking in the Senate - 
bout Frugality and Temperance, Amnnæus ſtandin 
1. cried, M ho can endure This, Sir, o bear you 20h 
Feaſt like Crafſus, and Build lite Lueullus, Talk 47 
the ſame time like Cato. So likewiſe They who 
were wild and diſſolute in their Manners, and yet 

affected to ſerm Grave and Severe in their Diſco 
fes, were in Derifion called Caras. 
At firſt when his Friends would have perfuaded 
him to ſtand to be Tribune of the People, he thought 
it not convenient, for that the Power of ſo great 
an Office ought to be imploytd only as the ſtron- 
peſt Medicines, when things are brought to the laft 
neceſfiry. Bur afterwards in Vacition-time, as he 
was going, accompanied with his Books and Phi- 
e to Leucania, where he had pleaſant Sear, 
by the way they met a great many Horſes, Carria- 
„and Attendants, of whom they underſtood, 
that Metellus Nepos was going to Rome, to ſtand to 
be Tribune of the People. Hereupon Cato ſtopped, 
and after a little pauſe, gave Orders to return back 
immediately: At which the mee ſeeming to 
wonder; Do not you know, ſaid he, how dangerous 
of itſelf the Madneſs of Metellus is ? but now be tomes 
—_— with the Counſel of Pompey, be will fall like 
rbtming on the State, and bring it to utter Ruin; 
refore, This is no time for Tdleneſs and Diverſion, 
but we muſt go and prevent this Man in bis Defigns, 


or bravely die in Defence of our Liberty. Neverthe- 


leſs, by the Perſuaſion of his Friends, he went firſt 
to his Country-Houſe, where he ſtaid but a very 
little time, and then returned to Town. 

He arrived in the Evening, and went ſtraight the 


next Morning to the Forum, where he began to 


olicite 
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ſolicite for the Tribuneſhip, in Oppoſition to Me- 
zellis. The Power of this Office conſiſts rather in 
Controlling, than performing any Buſineſs z for 
though all the reſt of his Collegues ſhould agree, 
yet if one Tribune diſſented, his Denial or Inter- 
ceſſion could put a Stop to the whole Matter. 
Cato at firſt had not many that appeared for him; 
but as ſoon as his Deſign was known, all Perſons 
of the beſt Quality, and of his own Acquaintance, 
took part with bim; for they looked upon him, 
not as one that deſired a Favour of them, but as 
one who ſought to do a great Kindneſs to his Coun- 
try, and to all honeſt Menz One who had many 
times refuſed the ſame Office, when he might have 
had it without Trouble, but now fought it with 
Danger, that he might defend their Liberty and 
their Government. It is reported, that ſo great a 
number flocked about him, that he was like ro be 


the Crowd. He was declared Tribune, with ſeve- 
ral others, among whom was Metellas. 
Now when Cato was choſen into this Office, ha- 
ving obſerved that the Election of Con/uls was grown 
mercenary, he ſharply rebuked the People for this 
Corruption, - and in the concluſion of his Speech 
proteſted, he would accuſe whomever he ſhould 
find giving Money: (1) Yet he excepted Silanus, 
by reaſon of his Alliance, for he had matried Ser» 
vilia, Cato's Siſter, ſo that he did not Proſecute 
him; (2) but Lucius Murena, who was choſen Con- 


(1) This is not much to Care's) rena without calling Silanus to 
Honour; eſpecially if we conſider | Account, becauſe he was his Re- 
it as done in a City where Fathers | lation, though he was altogether 
had condemned their own Chil- | »s obnoxious as Myrens. I cannot 
dren, but think be ought rather to have 
(2) But Sanns and Murena be- | excuſed Murena for the fake of 
ing Both Coaſule, and Both equil- | Silames, and fo have profecuted 
|; guilty of Bribery, it was un- Neither, 

worthy in Cato to proſecute Mu- 


licite 


ſul 


ſtifled amidft the Preſs, and could ſcarce get thro? 
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we ſul with Silanus, he accuſed of Bribery. There was 


a Law, That the Party accuſed might ſer a Guard 
upon his Accuſer, to watch him leſt he ſhould uſe 
any indirect means in preparing the Accuſation. He 
that was ſet upon Cato by Murena, at firſt followed 
and obſerved him ſtrictly, yet never found him 
dealing any way unfairly or unjuſtly, but always 
generouſly and candidly going on. in the juſt and. 
open Methods of Proceeding. So that he much 
admired Cato's great Spirit and noble Nature, and 
eaſily truſted to his Integrity; for meeting him a- 
broad, or going to his Houſe, he would ask him, 
If be deſigned to do any thing that Day in order to 
the Accuſation; and if Cato ſaid, No, he went away, 
freely relying on his Word. * 45 
When the Cauſe was pleaded, Cicero, who was 
then Conſul, and defended Murena, did fo wittily 
expoſe Cato, and the Stoick Philoſophers, and their 
Paradoxes, that he raiſed great Laughter in his 
Judges. Whercupon Cato, ſmiling, faid to the 
Standers-by z Sirs, we have a very pleaſant Conſul. 
Murena was acquitted, and afterwards ſhewed him- 
ſelf no paſhonare, but a very prudent Man; for 
whilſt he was Conſul, he always took Cato's Ad- 
vice in the moſt weighty Aﬀairs, and in all the 
time of his Office gave him much Honour and 
Reſpe&. Of which, not only Marena's Prudence, 
bur alſo Cato's obliging Humour was the Caufe ; 
for though he were terrible and ſevere as to Mat- 
ters of Juſtice, in the Senate, and at the Bar, yet 


he was very courteous and good-natured to all Men 


in private. | 
Before Cato took upon him the Office of Tri- 
bune, he aſſiſted Cicero, at that time Conſul, in 
many things that concerned his Office; but moſt 
eſpecially in proſecuting Catiline's Conſpiracy, 
which he did with great Courage and Succeſs. 


This 


, ic . wc 
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veral Others, and blaming 
wanted Courage, and had too much Caution for 
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T bis Catiline had plotted a dreadful and entire 
Subverſion of the Roman State, contriving to raiſe 
great Seditions, and drive them into a Civil War; 
but being detected by Cicero, was forced to fly the 
City. Vet Lentulus and s conſpired with ſe- 

atiline, as One that 


ſuch deſperate Deſigns, They Themſelves refolved 
to {et the whole City on Fire, and utterly to ruin 
the Empire of the World, by Tumults at Home, 
and War from Abroad. But the Deſign was diſ- 
covered by Cicero, (as we have written in his Life) 
and the Matter brought before the Senate. Silanus, 
who ſpoke firſt, delivered his Opinion, That the 
Conſpirators ought to ſuffer the laſt of Puniſhments ;, 
and was therein followed by All that ſpoke after 
him, *cill it came to Cæſar, who was very eloquent; 
and looking upon all Changes and Commorions in 


the State as Matter for Him. to work __ de- 
them. 
Wherefore ſtanding up, He made a very merciful 


ſired rather to increaſe than extingui 


and perſuaſive Speech: That they ought not to ſuffer 
otherwiſe than accotding to Law, by which they could 
not be put to Death; and moved that they might be 
kept in Priſon: Thus was the Houſe almoſt wholly 
turned by Ceſar. They were alſo afraid of the 
People, inſomuch that Silanus retracted, and ſaid, 
He did not mean Death, but Impriſonment, for That 
was the utmoſt of what a Roman could ſuffer. Upon 
This they were all inclined to the milder Opini- 
on; when Cato ſtanding up, began to ſpeak with 
great Paſſion and Eloquence z &4laming Silanus for 
his change of Opinion, and reſtecting on Cæſar for his 
affetation of Popularity, who, he ſaid, would ruin 
the Commonwealth by mild Words, and plauſible Speeches, 
and at the ſame time endeavour to frighten the Senate, 
where He Himſelf ought to fear; for he might take it 
kindly, if be eſcaped unpuniſhed or unſuſpected, who did 


thus 


** 
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and boldly dare to protect the Enemies of the 
State; ſeemed to have no compaſſion for ſo great and 

lorious an Empire, brought ſo near its utter ruin, yet 
was full of pity for thoſe Men, who had better never 
bave been born, and whoſe Death muſt deliver the Com- 
montuealth from danger and deſtruction. This only of 
all Cato's Speeches, it is ſaid, was preſerved; for 
Cicero the Conſul had diſperſed about the Senate- 
houſe ſeyeral expert: Writers, whom he had taught 
to make certain Figures, which did in' little and 


' ſhort ſtrokes expreſs a great many Words; till 


that time they had not uſed thoſe they call Short- 
hand Writings, who then firſt, as it is ſaid, laid 
the Foundation of that Art. Thus Cato carried it, 
and ſo turned the Houſe again, that it was decreed, 
the Conſpirators ſhould be put to death. 
Not to omit any the leaſt ſtrokes that may ſhew 


 Cato's Temper, and contribute to draw the Image 


of his Mind; it is reported, that while Cæſar and 
He were diſputing very earneſtly in this Buſineſs, 
and the whole Senate regarding them Two, a lit- 
tle Note was brought in to Ceſar; which Cato pre- 
ſently declared to be ſuſpicious ;. and Some of the 
Senators moved it might be read. W hereupon Cg- 
ſar delivered the Letter to Cato, who diſcovering 
it to be a Love-· letter from his Siſter Servilia to Cæ- 
ſar, by whom ſhe had been debauched, he threw 
it to him again, crying, Take it, you Sot; and ſo 
went on with his Diſcourſe. In ſhort, it ſeems 
Cato had bur ill Fortune in Women; for this Lady 
was ill fpoken of, for her Familiarity with Cz/ar : 
And another Servilia, Cato's Siſter alſo, was yet 
more Infamous; for being married to Lucullus, one 
of the greateſt Men in Rome, and having brought 
him a Son, ſhe was afterwards divorced for Incon- 


tinency. But what was worlt of all, Cato's own 

Wife Atilia was not free from the ſame Fault; and 

after ſhe had born him two Children, he was 4 
ce 


Authority of Munatius, Cato's 


\ 
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ced to put her away for her ill Conduct. Aſter 
That he married Martia, the Daughter of 3 
Woman of good Reputation, and highly celebra- 
ted by the Romans. Þ otwithſtanding which, this 
Paſſage in the Life of Cato looks like a Fable in a 
Play, and is very difficult to be cleared, or made 
out with any certainty. — 
It is thus related by e who refers to the 
riend and conſtant 
Companion. Among the Many that loved and ad- 
mired Cato, Some were more remarkable and per- 
ſpicuous than Others: Of theſe was Quintus Her. 
tenfius, a Man of ſignal Worth and approved Vir- 
tue; who deſired not only to live in Friendſhip and 
Familiarity with Cato, but alſo to be united to his 
Family, by ſome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore 
he ſer himſelf to perſuade Cato, that his Daughter 
Porcia, who was already married to Bibulus, and 
had born him two Children, might nevertheleſs be 
given to Him, as a fruitful Field, from which he 
might raiſe an Off-ipring : For, (aid he, /hough This 
in the Opinion of Men may ſeem ſtrange, yet in Nature 
it would be buneft and profitable for the Publick, that 
« Woman in the prime of her youth ſbould not lie uſe- 
%, and loſe the Fruit of ber Womb z nor on the ather 
fide would it be convenient ſhe ſhould burthen and impo- 
weriſh one Man, by bringing him too many Children. 
(1) That by thus communicating the Women among 
worthy Men, Virtue would increaſe, and be diffuſed 
through their Families; and the Commonwealth would 
be united and cemented by their Alliances. Tet if Bi- 
bulus would not part with bis Wife altogether, be would 


(1) This indeed is a fine Expe- of Men fabje&, without the Gui- 
dient for the Propagation of Vir-| dance of the true and invariable 
tue! and yet, ſuch as it is, it was] Rules of Piety, which reach us 
not condemned by Plato, who gave | that the San&ity of the Marriage» 


it 2 Place in his Commonwealth, | Bed is infinitely preferable to its 


To what Follies are not the wiſeſt J Fecundity ? 
| reſtore 


A 
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reflore her as ſoon' as ſhe had brought him a Child, 
whereby he might be united to both their Families. Caty 
anſwered, That he loved Hortenſius very well, and 


did much approve of uniting their Houſes, (1) but he 


thought it very ftrange to ſpeak of marrying his Daugh- 
ter, who was already eſpouſed by Another. Then 
Hortenſius (2) turning this Diſcourſe, did not ſtick 
to acknowledge, that it was Cato's own Wife 
which he defired ; for ſhe was Young and Fruit- 
ful, and He had already Children enow. Neither 
can it be thought that Hortenfius did This, as ima- 
gining Cato did not love Martia; for, it is ſaid, ſhe 
was then with Child. (3) Cato perceiving his ear- 
neſt Deſire, did not deny his Requeſt, but ſaid, bat 
Philip, the Father of Martia, 'ought alſo to be conſul- 
ted. Philip therefore being ſent for, came; and 
finding they were well agreed, gave his Daughter 


(1) This Paſſage is a convincing 
Proof of the Injuſtice of that Re- 

oach, which ſome learned Men 

ve faſtened upon Plutarch, as if he 
had written that it was allowed 
among the Romans for a Man to 
lend his Wife to Another, that He 
might have ſome Children by her, 
and afterwards take her again. If 
This had been a Thing permitted 
by Cuſtom, Cato could never have 
{aid he thought it ſtrange in Hor- 
tenſius to ask it of him. It is 


true that Strabo ſpeaking of this 


Matter, faith, Cato lent his Wife, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans. Whatever Cuſtom of this 


fort might have been in the * 


times of the Commonwealth, 
find no Foot · ſteps or Examples of 
it in Antiquity; but certainly this 
Anſwer of Cato to Hortenſins is a 
clear Proof, that at leaſt in his 
time it was entirely forgot and a- 
bolithed, 


(2) This demand of his Daugh- 


ter was only to try him, and in 
order te beg his Wife of him, with 
Whom he was in Love; but This 
was ſtill the ſame thing. | 
(3) Some learned Men have - 
proached Plutarch as guilty of 2 
Falſity in ſaying, that Cato lent, bis 
Wife to Hortenſius ; but They 
Themſelves are in an Error, as has 
been proved by Rualdus. In the 
firſt Place Plutarch drew this Par- 
ticular; out of the Memoirs of 
Thraſea, and even Munatius, Catv's 
intimate Friend has written the 
ſame Thing, as having been Wit- 
nels to it. In the ſecond Place, 
Strabo tells us in expreſs Terms, 
Lib, 11. In our days Cato gave his 
Wife Martia to Hortenfius. He 
faith in our days, becauſe He was 
a Child whea this Circumſtance 
happened. In ſhort, all the Au- 
thors of Antiquity, who have had 
occaſion to mention it, agree W 


| Plutarch in this Particular. 
Martia 
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Martia to Hortenſius in the preſence of Cato, who 
Himſelf alſo aſſiſted at the Marriage. Theſe things 


the Women, I thought fit to make mention there- 
of in this Place. mays 

Lentulus and the reſt of the Conſpirators were 
put to Death z but Cæſar, by reaſon of what was 
laid againſt him in the Senate, betook himſelf to 
te People, and ſtirred up the moſt corrupt and diſ- 
ſolute Members of the State to follow him. Cato, 
apprehenſive of what might enſue thereupon, per- 


derly Rabble,by a diſtribution of Corn, the Charge 
of which amounted in the Year to no more than 
twelve hundred and fifty Talents. This Liberality 
did in appearance diſſipate the preſent Danger, 
But Metellus, coming into his Office of Tribune, 
began to hold tumultuous Aſſemblies, and had pre- 
nd in Wl pared a Decree, That Pompey the Great ſhould pre- 
In fly be called into Ttah, with all his Forces, to 
Fe preſerye the City from the Danger of Caziling's 
were WI Conſpiracy. This was the fair Pretence; bur the 
y of 2. Wl true Deſign was, to deliver All into the Hands of 
Pompey, and give him an abſolute Power. Upon 
This the Senate was aſſembled, and Cato did not 
fall ſharply upon Metellus, as he uſed to do, but 
ſpake many things full of great Reaſon and Mode- 
ration, At laſt he deſcended even to Entreaty, and 
extolled the Houſe of Metellus, as having always 
taken part with the Nobility. At This Metellus 


n Wit- 


—_ grew the more inſolent, and deſpiſing Cato, as if 
,ave bis be yielded and were afraid, let fall many audacious 


. = Speeches, openly threatning to do whatever he 
e 


pleaſed in ſpight of the Senate. Hereupon Cato 

_ changed 4 Countenance, his Voice, and his Lan- 
ave had guage; and after many ſharp Expreſſions, boldly 
ree with concluded, That while He lived, Pompey ſbould ne- 
5 ver come armed into the City. The Senate thought 
artia Vo L. VI. X them 


were done afterwards; bur ſince I was ſpeaking of 


ſuaded the Senate to win over the poor and diſor- 
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them both Extravagant, and not well in their 
Wits ; for the Deſign of Metellus ſeemed to be the 
effe& of his Rage, who out of exceſs of Malice, 
would bring all to Ruin and Confuſion; and Caty's 
Virtue looked like a kind of Ecſtaſie, while He 
with ſo great Heart and Paſſion contended for what 
was Good and Juſt. Afterward, when the People 


were to give their Voices for the paſſing this De- 


cree, Metellus before-hand poſſeſſed the Forum with 
armed Men, Strangers, Gladiators and Slaves, and 
all Thoſe who in hopes of Change followed Pom- 
pey, which was no ſmall part of the People; be- 
fides they had great Aſſiſtance from Ceſar, who 
was then Prætor. The beſt and chiefeſt Men of 
the City were no leſs offended at theſe Proceed- 
ings than Cato; but they ſeemed rather likely to 
ſuffer with him, than able to aſſiſt him. In the 
mean time Cato's whole Family were in dreadful 
Fear and Apprehenſion for him; ſome of his Friends 
did neither eat nor ſleep all the Night, continuing 
in great Perplexity: His Wife and Siſters alſo be- 
wailed and lamented him; but He Himſelf void of 
all Fear, and full of Aſſurance, comforted and en- 
couraged them by his own Diſcourſe. After Supper 
he went to Reſt at his uſual Hour, and was the 
next Day waked out of a profound Sleep, by Mu- 
natius Thermus, one of his Collegues. So ſoon as he 
was up, They Two went together into the Forum, 
accompanied by very few, but met by a great many, 
who bid them have a care of themſelves. Cato 
when he ſaw the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux in- 
compaſſed with armed Men, and the Aſcent to it 
guarded by Gladiators, at the Top whereof fate 
Metellus and Cæſar together; turning to his Friends, 
Behold (ſaid he) that courageous Fellow, who has 
raiſed ſo great Forces againſt one unarmed naked Man; 
and ſo he went on with Thermus. They who 
kept the Paſſages, gave way to Him, but would 

| not 
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(2) Pl; 


CAT O rhe Dunger. 
not let 2 body elſe paſs: Vet Cato taking Munatius 


by che Hand, with much Difficulty pulled him 
” EE through along with him. Then going directly to 
2 Wl Metellusand Ceſar, he fate himſelf down between 
0 them, to prevent their talking to one another; at 
b which chey were Both amazed. And Thoſe of 


e te honeſt Party, obſerving the Countenance, and 
. amiring the Spirit and Boldneſs of Cato, went 
h W ncarer,, and cried out to him to have Conrage, ex- 
4 borting one another to ſtand together, and not be- 
„ may their Liberty, nor the Defender of it. Then 
ef the Clerk took out the Bill, but Cato forbade him 
% o read it, whereupon Metellus took it, and would 
of ve read it Himſelf, but- Cato ſnatched it out of 
4. bis Hands. Metellus having the Decree by Heart, 
o began to recite it without Book; but Thermus 
he chpped his Hand to his Mouth, and ſtopped his 

dpeech. Metellus ſeeing them fully bent to with- 
ſtand him, and the People inclining to their fide, 
(1) had recourſe to an Expedient, which could not 


9 fail, (2) ſending to his Houſe for armed Men, who 
of hing in with great Noiſe and Terror, they 
en- diſperſed and run away All except Cato, who Alone 


(1) It is in the Text p Toy that Metellus had encompaſſed 
Ef D TT 6145v0c, inſtead of | the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux 
which the Interpreters have read | with armed Men, and guarded 
It 76:T644eyor, making it relate to | the Aſcent with Gladiators. Were 
iu, the People yielding to That | not Theſe a Force ſufficient a- 
wich was moſt profitable, that is | gainſt Men unarmed, and naked 
to Reaſon, and Fuſlice. But Il am | of Defence? What reaſon there- 
of Opinion the Text ought not | fore had he to ſend for more from 
to be altered, pg Y ov/4ao4poy | his own Houſe? Did They that 
7:47%/1:y05 is ſpoken of Metellys, | were already in and about the 
who ſeeing the ſtrong Oppoſition | Court want a farther Reintorce- 
that was raiſed againſt him, made, | ment ? This is hard to be account- 
% we ſay, one puſh for All, and| ed for, and I am inclined to be- 
in order to gain his Point, and lieve that inſtead of 3:zo02y it 
pay his laſt Rake, ſent for thoſe | ſhould be txafl:y, from thoſe 
med Men he had left at home | Places where he had poſted them, 
waiting his Orders. or durb he, which ſometimes 


— 


2 ſtood 


2) Plutarch bad told us before Gignifieth N 25 all on a ſudden. 
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food ſtill, while the other Party threw Sticks 
and Stones at him from below. Murena, though 
he had formerly proſecuted him for Corruption, 
could not brook This, but came to him, and hold. 
ing his Gown before him, cryed out to chem to 
leave off throwing : In fine, perſuading and pul. 
ling him along, hc forced him into the Temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux. Metellus now ſeeing the place 
clear, and all the adverſe Party fled out of the F. 
rum, thought he might eaſily carry his Point, ſo be 
comtnanded the Soldiers to retire, and going or- 
derly to work, he began to proceed in paſling the 
Decree; but the other fide having recolle&« 
themſelves, returned very boldly, and with great 
ſhouting, inſomuch that Metellus's Adherents were 
utterly diſmayed, and fled every one out of the 
Place. They being thus diſperſed, Cato came in 
again, and confirmed rhe Courage, and commend 
ed the Reſolution of the People z ſo that now the 
Multitude were, by all means, for depoſing Mai. 
tus from his Office. The Senate alſo being aſſem- 
bled, gave Orders to ſtand by Cato, and to oppoſe 
this Decree, which would certainly raiſe great Di 
ſturbance, and perhaps Civil War in the Common- 
wealth. But Metellus continued ſtill very bold 
and reſolute ; and ſeeing his Party ſtood greatly in 
fear of Cato, whom they looked upon as invinci 
ble, heflung out of the Senate, and going into the 
Forum, he aſſembled the People; to whom be 
made a bitter and invidious Speech againſt Can 
crying out, He was forced to fly from his Tyram), 
and this Conſpiracy againſt Pompey ; that the Cit 
yu ſoen repent their having diſhonoured ſo great 

an. 

Cato was highly magnified for having thus deli 
vered the State from the dangerous Tribuneſhip o 
Metellus, and thereby in ſome meaſure diminiſhel 
the Power of Pompey z but he was more commer; 
* j 
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ed, for that the Senate intending to diſgrace Mes 
tellus, and depoſe him from his Office, Cato did 
altogether oppoſe, and at length divert that De- 
ſign; for which the Common People admired his 
Moderation and Humanity, in not inſulting on an 
Enemy whom he had overthrown; but wite Men 

acknowledged his Prudence and Policy, in not exz 
aſpcrating Pompey. ; 

After This, Lucullus returned from the War in Ala, 
the finiſhing of which, and thereby the Glory of the 
whole, would in all appearance fall to Pompey. Lu- 
cullus alſo was like to ot his Triumph; for Cazus 
Memmius traduced him to the People, and threatned 
to accuſe him; which he did rather out of Love 
to Pompey, than for any particular Enmity to Lu- 
cullus. But Cato, being related to Lucullus, who had 
married his Siſter Servilia, and alſo thinking this 
Deſign very unjuſt, oppoſed Memmius; and there- 
by underwent many Slanders and falſe Accuſations, 
inſomuch that they would have turned him out of 
his Office, pretending that he uſed his Power tyran- 
nically. Vet at length Cato ſo far prevailed againſt 
Memmius, that he was forced to let fall the Accu- 
ſations, and to deſiſt from his Deſign. 

Lucullus, having thus obtained his Triumph, did 
yet more carefully cultivate Cato's Friendſhip, which 
he looked upon as a great Guard and Defence a- 
gainſt Pompey's Power. | 

Pompey the Great alſo returning from the Army, 
and confiding in the Glory of his Actions, and the 
Good-yill of the People, thought he ſhould be 
denied nothing. Therefore he ſent te the Senate 
to put off the Aſſembly for the choice of Conſuls, 
'till he could be preſent to aſſiſt Piſo, who ſtood 
for that Office. To This moſt of the Senate pres» 
ſently yielded; only Cato, not that he thought this 
Delay would be of any great Importance, but de- 
firing to leſſen and cur off the Hopes and De- 


X 3 ſigns 


.  Pompey's as of a Perſon who wa: 
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ſigns of Pompey, withſtood his Requeſt, and ſo 
3 the Senate, that it was carried againſt 

im. 

This did not a little trouble Pompey, who found 
he ſhould very often fail in his Deſigns, unleſs he 
could bring over Cato to his Intereſt. Therefore 
he ſent for his Friend Munatius; and Cato having 


two Neices that were marriageable, he offered to 


marry the eldeſt Himſelf, and take the youngeſt 
for his Son. Some ſay, they were not his Neices, 
but his Daughters, whom Pompey would have thus 
married. Munatius propoſed the matter to Cato, 
in preſence of his Wife and Siſters: The Women 
very much deſired the Alliance of ſo great and 
worthy a Perſon ; but Cato, without delay, or ba- 
lancing, preſently anſwered; Go, Munatius, go tell 
Pompey, that Cato is not to be wrought upon (1) by 
Nomen; though otherwiſe I very much value his 
Kindneſs, and while he deals uprightly in the State, he 
ſhall find in me a Friendſhip more firm than any All. 
ance, but I will not give Hoſtages to Pompey's Glory, 
againſt my Country's Safety. This Anſwer was very 

rating to the Women, and to all his Friends it 

cemed ſomewhat harſh and haughty. Afterwards, 
when Pompey, endeavouring to get the Conſulſhip 
for one of his Friends, gave Money to the People 
for their Voices, and the Bribery was notorious, 
for the Money was told out in Pompey's own Gar- 
dens, Cato then faid to the Women, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been concerned in theſe Faults of 
Pompey, if they had been allied to his Family and 
They acknowledged, that he did beſt in refuſing 


1t 


(1) The litteral Senſe is, Cato | beſieging him, and was carrying 
is not to be taken by the Womens | on his Attack againſt the Wo- 
. Apartment, which is drollenough. | mens Apartment, as That which 
Cato looks on this Propoſition of | was the weakeſt, 


But, 
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. But, if we may judge by the Event, Cato ſeems 
ſo much to blame for rejecting that Alliance, which 
it WW thereby fell to Cæſar. And then that Match was 

made, which uniting His and Pompey's Power, had 
id WW well-nigh ruined the Roman Empire, and did ar laſt 
utterly deſtroy the Commonwealth. Nothing of 
re which perhaps had come to paſs, but that Cato was 
too apprehenſive of Pompey's leaſt Faults, and did 
not conſider how he forced him into a condition 
of committing much Greater; however theſe 
things were yet to come. | 

Now Lucullus and Pompey had a great Diſpute, 
concerning what had been eſtabliſhed in Pontus, 

each endeavouring that his Own Ordinances might 
nd ſtand. Cato took part with Lucullus, who was ap- 
parently injured; and Pompey, finding himſelf the 
el weaker in the Senate, took to the People. To gain 
by Them, he propoſed a Law, for dividing the Lands 
4 among the Soldiers: Cato oppoſing him in This 
be alſo, made the Law be rejected. Hereupon Pom- 
a ey joined himſelf with Clodius, at that time the 
moſt violent of all the popular Men; and was 
1 Wl likewiſe united ro Cz2/ar upon this occaſion, of 
which Cato himſelf was the Cauſe. 

For Czſar, returning from his Government in 
oF Spain, at the fame time ſued to be choſen Conſul, 
and yet deſired not to loſe his Triumph. Now the 
Law requiring, that They who ſtood for any Of- 
fice ſhould be preſent z and yet that Whoever ex- 

c ected a Triumph ſhould continue without the 
5 alls; Cæſar requeſted the Senate, that his Friends 


ad might be permitted to canvaſs for him in his ab- 
8 ſence. Many of the Senators were willing to 
conſent to it, but Cato oppoſed it, and perceivin 
ing them inclined to favour Cz/ar, ſpent the whole 
o- Day in ſpeaking, and ſo prevented the Senate, that 


they could come to no concluſion. Ceſar there- 
fore reſolving to let fall his Pretenſions to the 
X X 4 Triumph, 
7 
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Triumph, came into the Town, and immediately 
made a Friendſhip with Pompey, and ſtood for the 
Conſulſhip : So ſoon as he was declared Conſul E- 
lect, he married his Daughter Julia to Pompey, 
Having thus combined themſelves rogether againſt 
the Common wealth, the One propoled the Agra- 
rian Laws, for dividing the Lands among the poor 


People; and the Other was preſents to ſecond the 


Propoſal. Againſt Them, Lucullus, Cicero, and 
their Friends, joined with Bibulus the other Conſul, 
and did All they could to hinder the paſling thoſe 
Laws. Among Theſe none was more remarkable 
than Cato, who looked upon the Friendſhip and 
Alliance of Pompey and Czar as very dangerous; 
and declared, he did not ſo much diſlike the Ad- 
vantage the People ſhould ger by this Diviſion of 
the Lands, as he feared the Reward theſe Men 
would gain, by thus cheating the People. And in 
This the Senate was of His Opinion; as were like- 
wiſe many honeſt Men without doors, who were 
very much offended at Cæſar's ill Conduct, that 
He now bearing the Authority of Conſul, ſhould 
thus baſely and diſhonourably flatter the People, 
practiſing to win them by the ſame means, that 
were wont to be uſed only by the moſt raih and 
heady Tribunes. Ceſar therefore and his Party, 
fearing they ſhould not carry it by fair dealing, fell 
to open force. Firſt a Basket of Dung was thrown 
upon Bibulus as he was going to the Forum; then 
they ſer upon his Lictors, broke their Rods; 
at length ſeveral Darts were thrown, and many 
Men wounded : So that All who were againſt 
thoſe Laws fled out of the Forum, the reſt mak- 
ing what haſte they could, but Cato laſt of all walk- 
ing out very ſlowly, often turned back and curſed 
thoſe Citizens. 

Now the other Party did not only carry this 
Point of dividing the Lands, but alſo a 

8 f 4 | thar 
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that all the Senate ſhould ſwear to conſirm this 
Law, and to defend it againſt Whoever ſhould at- 
tempt to alter it, inflicting great Penalties on Thoſe 
who ſhould refuſe the Oath. All the Senators, ſeeing 
the neceſſity they were in, took the Oath, remem- 
bring the Example of old Merellzs, who refuſing to 
ſwear upon the like Occaſion, was forced to fl 

out of /taly. As for Cato, his Wife and Children 
with Tears beſought him, his Friends and Fami- 
liars perſuaded and entreated him to yield, and take 
the Gath 3 but he that principally prevailed with 
him was Cicero the Orator, who urged and remon- 
ſtrated, How unreaſonable it was, that a private Man 
alone ſhould oppoſe what the Publick had decreed ; that 
the thing being already paſt remedy, it would look like 
Folly and Madneſs to run himſelf into danger, where 
it is impoſſible to do his Country any good : Beſides, it 


would be the greateſt of all Evils, to abandon the 


Commonwealth, for whoſe ſake he did every thing, 


and to let it fall into the Hands of Thoſe who deſigned 


nothing but its Ruin. This would look as if he were 
glad f an opportunity to retire from the Trouble of de- 
fending his Country; for (ſaid he) though Cato have 
no need of Rome, yet Rome has need of Cato, and 
ſo likewiſe have all his Friends: Of whom Cicero 
profeſſed Himſelf the chief; being at that time 
aimed at by Clodius, who openly threatned to fall 
upon him, as ſoon as ever he ſhould get to be Tri- 
bune. Thus Cato (they fay) moved by the En- 
treaties of his Family, and the Perſuaſions of his 
Friends, went unwillingly to take the Oath, which 
he did the laſt of all, except only Favonius, one of 
his intimate Acquaintance. 

Ceſar, exalted with this Succeſs, 7. ano- 
ther Law, for dividing almoſt all the Country of 
Campania among the poor and needy Citizens. No 
Body durſt ſpeak againſt it but Cato, whom there- 
tore Cæſar pulled from the Roſtrum, and — to 

riſon; 
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Priſon; yet Cato did not at all remit his freedom 
of Speech, but as he went nens; continued to 
ſpeak againſt the Law, and adviſed the People to 
put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings. The Senate and 
the beſt of the Citizens followed him with fad and 
dejected Looks, ſhowing their Grief and Indigna- 
tion by their Silence: So that Cæſar could not be 
ignorant, how much they were offended ; but be- 
ing one of a fierce contentious Spirit, he ſtill per- 
ſiſted, expecting Cato ſhould either ſupplicate Him, 
or appeal to the People. Afterwards, when he 
ſaw that Cato would do neither, Cæſar Himſelf, 
aſhamed of what he had done, privately ſent one 
of the Tribunes to take him out of Priſon. 
Thus having won the Multitude by theſe Laws 
and Gratifications, they decreed, That Cæſar ſhould 
have the Government of MIlyricum, and all Gar, 
with an Army of four Legions, for the ſpace of 
five Years, though Cato ſtill cried out, they were 
placing a Tyrant in their Ciradel. Publius Clodius 
(who illegally of a Patrician became a Plebeian) 
was declared Tribune of the People, and he had pro- 
miſed to do all things according to their Pleaſure, 
on condition he might baniſh Cicero. For Conſuls, 
they ſer up Calpurnius Piſo, the Father of Czſar's 
Wife, and Aulus Gabinius (1) One of Pompey's Bo- 
ſom Friends, as They write who beſt knew his Life 
and Manners. 

(1) Itis in the Original 22 T@y | auri, bellum inferre quieſcentibus 
Tloumuis lu dvOgwmov, | ut eorum veteres, illibataſque di- 
which may be rendered one of his | vitias in profundiſſimum libidinum 
Minions. This Gabinius had a | ſuarum gurgitem profundet ? vil 
very ill Character on account of | lam edificare in oculis omnium 
his infamous Debauchery. Here | tantam, tugurium ut jam videt- 
follows what Tilly faith of him | zur eſſe illa villa, quam ipſe Tri- 
in his Oration for Sextius. Cum | bunus Plebis pictam olim in concio- 
ſciat duo illa Reipub. pene fata, nibus explicabat, quo fortiſſimum 
Gabinium, & Piſonem, alterum| ac ſummum civem in invidiam, 
(Gabinium) haurire quotidie ex] homo caſius, ac non cupidus, vo- 


pacatiſſimis atque opulentiſſimis | caret. 
Syrie Gaxis, innumerabile pondus| 
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Yet when they had thus firmly eſtabliſhed all 
things, having maſtered one part of the City by 
Favour, and the other by Fear, they Themſelves 
were ſtill afraid of Cato; for they well conſidered, 
with how much Pains and Difficulty they had op- 
preſſed him, and what Diſgrace they ſuffered, when 
they did Violence to him. This made Clodius de- 
ſpair of driving Cicero out of Italy, while Cato 
ſtaid at home: Therefore, having firſt laid his De- 
ſign, as ſoon as he came into his Office, he ſent for 


Cato, and told him, That he looked upon Him as the 


moſt uncorrupt Man of all the Romans, and was 
ready by Deeds to make good the truth of his Words 
for whereas (ſaid he) Many have ſought to command 


the Expedition to Cyprus, and have much ſolicited to 


be ſent thither, I think You only deſerve it, and there- 
fore to You I will freely give that Command. Cato 
preſently cried out, This was a Deſign upon him, and 
0 Favour, but an Injury. Then Clodius proudly 


and fiercely anſwered, F you will not take it as a 


Kindneſs, yet you ſhall go, though never ſo unwillingly ; 
and immediately going into the Aſſembly of the 
People, he made them paſs a Decree, that Cato 
ſhould be ſent to Cyprus. But they ordered him 
neither Ships, nor Soldiers, nor any Officers, only 
two Secretaries z One of which was a very Raſcal, 
and the Other a Retainer to Clodius. Beſides, as 
if the gaining of Cyprus, and conquering Ptolemy, 
were not Work ſufficient, he was ordered alſo to 
reſtore the Fugitives of Byzantium; for Clodius 
was reſolved to keep him far enough off, whilſt 
himſelf continued Tribune. | 
Cato, being under this neceſſity of going away, ad- 
viſed Cicero, (Who was next to be ſet upon) to make 
no reſiſtance, leſt he ſnould throw the State into 
Civil War and Confuſion, but to give way to the 
Times; and thus he might become once more the 

Preſerver of his Country. Fj 
ata 
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Cato ſent Canidius, one of his Friends, to Cypruc, 


to perſuade Ptolemy to yield without being forced; 
which if he did, he ſhould want neither Riches 


nor Honour, for the Kamans would give him (1) 
the Prieſthood of Venus in the Iſle of Paphos. He 
himſelf ſtaid at Rhodes making ſome Preparations, 
and expecting an Anſwer from Cyprus, In the mean 


time Prolemy, King of Ag ypt, who had left 4- | 


lexandria, upon ſome Quarrel between Him and 
his Subjects, was ſailing for Rome, in hopes that 


' Pompey and Ce/ar would by their Power reſtore 


him again to his Kingdom: In his way he deſired 
to fee Cato, to whom he ſent, not doubting but he 
would come and wait upon him at the firſt notice 
of his Arrival; but Cato was about his neceſſary 
Affairs, when the Meſſenger came, to whom he 
made Anſwer, That Ptolomy might come to Him, 
if be thought fit. When he came, Cato neither 
went forward to meet him, nor ſa much as roſe up 
to him, but ſaluting him as an ordinary Perſon, bid 
him fir down. This at firſt amazed Ptolemy, who 
admired to fee ſuch Greatneſs and ſtately Carriage, 
in a Man of common Birth and mean Appearance; 
bur afterwards, when he began to talk about his 
Affairs, Ptolemy no leſs wondered at the Wiſdom 
and Freedom of his Diſcourſe z; for Cato blamed 
his Defign, and ſhewed him the Honour and Hap» 
1 he had fallen from, the Diſgrace and Trou- 

les he would run himſelf into; told him, what 
great Gifts and Preſents he muſt beſtow on the 
leading Men at Rome, whom all Ag ypt turned into 
Silver would ſcarcely ſatisfie: He therefore adviſed 
him to return home, and be reconciled to his Sub- 


(1) This Prieſthood mult cer- j larly from Homer, that the High- 
tainly have been ſomething —_ Prieſthood of any of the Gods was 
conſiderable, fince it was propoſed | not only a ſuper-eminent Dignity, 
28 an Equivalent for Cyprus. We | but a Poſt of great Power, Wealth, 
know from Antiquity, particu- | and Authority, | ; 

| ; jects, 


jects, offering to go along with him, aud aſſiſt him 
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in compoſing the Differences. Upon this Dif- 
courſe Ptolemy came to Himſelf, as one recovered 
from a fit of Madneſs, and acknowledging the 
Wiſdom and Sincerity of Cato, was relolved to 
follow his Advicez but he was again over-perſuaded 
by his Friends to the contrary, and fo, according 
to his firſt Deſign, went to Rome. When he came 
there, and was forced to wait at the Gate of one 
of the chief Magiſtrates, he began to repent of his 
Folly, in having rejected the Counſel of ſo good a 
Man, or rather the Oracle of a God. 

In the mean time the other Ptolemy, who was in 
Cyprus, (very luckily for Cato) poiſoned himſelf. It 
was reported he had left great Riches z therefore 
Cato deſigning to go firſt to Byzantium, ſent his 
Nephew Brutus to Cyprus, for he would not 
wholly truſt Canidius. Then having reconciled the 
Fugitives and the People of Byzantium, he left the 
City in Peace and Quietneſs; and thence failed to 
Cyprus, where he found a Royal Treafure in Plate, 
Tables, Precious Stones, and Purple, all which was 
to be turned into ready Money. Cato reſolved to 
examine all very exactly, and ro raiſe the Price of 
every thing to the utmoſt z ro which end he was 
always preſent ar ſelling the things, and took the 
Accounts Himſelf. Nor would he truſt to the 
uſual Cuſtoms of the Market, but ſuſpected all the 
Officers, Cryers, Prizers, and even his own Friends; 
therefore he Himſelf talked with the Buyers, and 
urged them to bid up; ſo that moſt of the things 
were ſold at great Rates. 

This Miſtruſtfulneſs of Cato's offended moſt of 
his Friends; but eſpecially Munatius, the moſt inti- 
mate of them All, became almoſt irreconcilable. 
And This afforded Cæſar a plentiful Subject for 
Railing, in his Book againſt Cato; yet Munatias 
himſelf relates, that this falling out was not - 

much 
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much occaſioned by Cato's Miſtruſt, as by his neg- 


le& of him, and by his own Jealouſie of Canidius; 
For Munatius writ a Book concerning Cato, which 


is chiefly followed by Thraſeas. Now Munatius 
ſays, That coming laſt to Cyprus, and having a very 
ill Lodging provided for him, he thereupon went 
to Cato's Houſe, but was not admitted becauſe. he 
was in private with Canidius z of which he after- 
wards very mildly complained to Cato, but receiy- 
ed a very harſh Anſwer for he told him, That 100 
much Love (according to Theophraſtus) often cauſes 


Hatred; and you (ſaid he) becauſe you bear me much 


Love, think you receive too little Honour, and preſent- 
iy grow angry But as ts Canidius, I will zmploy 
Him, both for his Induſtry and his Fidelity; he has 
been always with me, and I have always found him 
free from Corruption. Theſe things were ſaid in pri- 
vate between them two; but Cato afterwards told 
Canidius what had paſſed; which Munatius under- 
ſtanding, would no more go to ſup with him, and 
when he was called to Council, refuſed to come. 


Then Cato threatned to (1) ſend and take a Pledge 


out of his Houſe, as was the Cuſtom to deal with 
Thoſe who were diſobedient; but Munatius, not 
ed his Threats, returned to Rome, and con- 
tinued a long time thus diſcontented. Afterwards, 
when Cato was come back alſo, Martia, who as 
yet lived with him, contrived to have them Both 
invited to ſup together at the Houſe of one Barca : 
Cato came in laſt of all, when the reſt were at Ta- 
ble, and asked, Where he ſhould be? Barca an- 


(1) Thus this Paſſage ought to | cil, and he refuſed to attend, they 
be tranſlated; it is not indeedeaſy |ſeat, and took ſome Piece of 
to be underſtood but by Such as [Houſhold Stuff from him as a 
are converſant in the Cuſtoms of [Token of his Contumacy, which 
the Romans. When an Officer |was called pignora capere iv vp 
was ſent to ſummon a Senator or] AAB. 

Magiſtrate to the Senate or Coun-| 


ſwered 
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„ | [wered him, Where he pleaſed; then looking about, 


* 

h went and placed himſelf next to bim; yet he ſhew- 
ea him no other Mark of Kindneſs, all the time 
1 WM they were at Table together. But another time, 
at the Entreaty of Martia, Cato wrote to Munatius, 


P That he deſired to ſpeak with him. Munatius went 
” to his Houſe one Morning, and was entertained by 
Marti, 'rill all the Company was gone; then Cato 
"0 came and embraced him very kindly, and they 
, were perfectly reconciled. I have the more fully 


related this iPaſſage, for that I think the Manners 
and Tempers of Men are more clearly diſcovered 
by things of this nature, than by Great and Illu- 
ſtrious Actions. 

Cato got together no leſs than ſeven thouſand 
Talents of Silver; but apprehenſive of what might 
happen in ſo * a Voyage by Sea, he provided a 
great many Coffers that held two Talents and 


the Rope a piece of Cork, ſo that if the Ship 
ſhould miſcarry, it might be diſcovered where- 
about the Chefts lay under Water : Thus all the 
Money, except a very little, was ſafely tranſported. 
Now Cato had made two Books, in which all his 
Accounts were carefully written; but Neither of 
them was preſerved ; for his Freed-man Phylargyrus, 
who had the charge of One of them, ſettingSail from 
Cenchrea, was drowned, together with the Ship and 
all her Fraight. The other Book Cato himſelf kept 
till he came to Corcyra, where he ſet up his Tents 
in the Market- place; and the Mariners being very 
cold in the Night, made a great many Fires, ſome 
of which took hold of rhe Tents, ſo that they were 
burnt, and the Book loſt. Though Cato had 
brought with him ſeveral of Prolemy's Servants, 
who could teſtifie his Integrity, and ſtop the 

2 Mouths 


he ſaid, He would be near Munatius, and preſently 


fire hundred Drachmas a piece: To each of theſe 
he faſtned a long Rope, and to the other end of 
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Mouths of his Enemies, yet this Loſs troubled him; 
for he deſigned them not only for a Proof of his 
own Fidelity, but a Pattern of Exactneſs to O. 
thers. 1 25 | 
News being brought to Rome, that he was co- 
ming up the River, all the Magiſtrates, the Prieſts, 
and the whole Senate, with great part of the Peo- 


ple, went out to meet him; both the Banks of the 


 Thber were covered with Spectators ; fo that his 


Entrance was in Solemnity and Honour, not infe- 
rior to a Triumph. But it was thought ſomewhat 
ftrange, and looked like Pride, that when the Con- 
ſuls and Prætors appeared, he did not come to- 
wards them, nor ſtay to ſalute them, but rowed up 
the Stream in a Royal Galley of fix Banks of Oan, 
and ſtopt nor 'till he came to the Place of Landing, 
However, when the Money was carried through 
the Streets, the People much wondered at the vaſt 
Quantity of it, and the Senate being aſſembled, 
1 Terms decree him (1) an extra 
ordinary Prztorſhip, and alſo the Privilege of be- 
ing at the publick Spectacles in a Robe faced with 
Purple. Cato refuſed all theſe Honours, but in con- 
fideration of the Diligence and Fidelity he had found 
in Nicias, the Steward of Ptolemy, he requeſted the 
Senate to give Him his Freedom. 
Philip, the Father of Martia, was that Year 
Conſul, bur the Authority and Power of rhe Office 
reſted wholly in Cato; for the other Conſul no lels 


(1) That is a Prætorſhip to a] which is confirmed by Dion, 4 
Perſon before he was by Age qua-| Man who was no more than thirty 
lified for it. This happened in|eighr Years old was too young to 
the Year of Rome 697. Cato died be Prætor. This ſerves to juttify 
ten Years after, that is in 707,|the Opinion of Thoſe who believe 
when he was eight and forty Vears a Man could not put up for Præ- 
old; he was therefore but thirty | tor till he was at the Age of thir- 
eight when this Decree of the Se- ty nine, nor exerciſe it till he was 
nate paſſed, Conſequently accor- | Forty, 
ding to this Paſſage in Platarch, 
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feſpected i hi for his Virtue, than Philip did for 
his Alliance. Hatt Ov, rams \ 834 2 

Cicero being} returned from his Baniſhimènt, (into 
which he was driven by Claadius) and having again 
obtained grent Credit among the People, went one 
Day, in. che abſence of Cladius, and by force took 
away the Records of his Tribuneſhip, which Clo- 


dias had laid up in the Capitol. Hereupon the Se- 


nate was aſſembled, and Clodius complained of Ci- 
ceroz who anfwered, That Clodius was #over legally 
Tribune, and therefort whatever he had done mat void, 
and of no Authority. But Cato interrupted him, and 
ſtanding up, ſaid, That indeed he did not at all ap- 
prove of Qlodius's Proceedings; but if they queſtioned 
the Validity of . what had been done in his Tribuneſhip; 
they might alſo quefiion what Himſalf had dowe at Cy- 
prus; for the Eexpedition was 1 ul, if He that ſaut 
bim had no lawful Authority, but he. thought | Clodius 
was legally mage. Tribune, who, by permiſſion of the 
Law, was from à Patrician adopted into 4 Ple 


Family; and if he hdd done ill in his Office, be ought 


10 be called to account for it; but the Authority of the 
Magiſlracy ought not to ſuffer for the Faults of the Ma- 


giſtrate. Cicero took this very ill, and for a long 


time diſcontinued his Friendſhip with Cato; but 
they were afterwards feconciled, upon this oc⸗ 
caſion. 
Pompey and Craſſus, by Agreement with Cæſar,; 
who came over the Alpes on purpoſe, had laid a 
Deſign, that They Two ſhould ſtand to be choſen 
Conſuls a ſecond time; and when they ſhould be in 


their Office, they would continue to Ce/ar his Go⸗- 


vernment for five Years more, and take to 'Them- 
ſelves the greateſt Provinces, with Armies and Mo- 
ney to maintain them. This ſeemed a plain Con- 
ſpiracy, to doſtroy the Commonwealth, and divide 
the Empire. Several honeſt Men had intended to 
ſtand to be Conſuls that Year; but dn the Ap- 

Vo L. VI. * | pearanee 
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pearance of theſe great Men, they all deſiſted, ex- 
cept only Lucius — who had married Por- 
cia, the Siſter of Cato, and was by Him perſuaded 
to ſtand it out, and not abandon ſuch an Underta- 
king; which (he ſaid) wagt not only to gain the Con- 
ſulſbip, but to preſerve the Liberty of Rome. In the 
mean time, it was uſually diſcourſed among the more 
prudent part of the Citizens, That they ought not 
to ſuffer the Power of Pompey and Craſſus. to be 
united, which would then grow beyond all Bounds, 
and become dangerous to the State; that therefor: 
One of them muſt be denied. . For theſe Reaſons 
they took part with Domitius, whom they exhor- 
red and encouraged to go on, aſſuring him that 
Many who feared openly to appear for bim, would 
rivately aſſiſt him. Pompey's Party fearing Thi, 
Eid wait for Domitius, and ſet upon him as he wa 
going before Day-light with Torches into the 
ield. Firſt he that bore the Light next before 
Domitius was knocked down; then ſeveral Others 
being wounded, all the reſt fled, except Cato and 
Domitius ; for Cato held him, (though himſelf were 
| wounded in the Arm) and crying out, conjured the 
others to flay, and while they had Breath not to forſake 
the defence of their Liberty againſt thoſe Tyrants, ub 
plainly ſhewed with what Moderation they were like 1 
uſe the Power, which they endeavoured to gain by ſuth 
Violence. Burt ar length Domitius alſo, no longer 
willing to ftand the Danger, fled to his own 
Houſe; and ſo Pompey and Craſſus were declared 
Conſuls. 

Nevertheleſs Cato would not give over, but re- 
ſolved to ſtand Himſelf to be Prætor that Year, 
which he thought would be ſome help to him, in 
his Deſign of oppoſing them; that he might not 
act as a private Man, when he was to contend with 

| rn Magiſtrates. Pompey and Craſſus appre- 


ended This; and fearing that the Office of Prætot 
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in the Perſon of Cato, might be equal in Authori- 
ty to That of Conſul, they aſſembled the Senate un- 
expectedly, without giving any notice to a great 
many of the Senators, and made an Order, That 
They who were choſen Prætors (1) ſhould im- 
mediately enter upon their Office, without atten- 
ding the uſual time, in which, according to Law, 
they might be accuſed, if they had corrupted the 
People with Gifts. When by this Order they were 
ſecure from being called to account, they ſet up 
their own Friends and Dependants to ſtand for the 
Prztorſhip, giving Money, and ſolliciting the Peo- 
ple for their Voices. Vet the Virtue and Repu- 
tation of Cate was like to triumph over all theſe 
Stratagems; for many of the People abhorred that 
Cato ſhould be fold, who ought rather ro be hired 
to take upon him the Office: So he carried it by 
the Voices of the firſt Tribe. Hereupon- Pompey 
immediately frames a Lie, crying out, It thundered; 


and ſtraight broke up the Aſſembly: For the Ro- 


nans religiouſly obſerved thoſe Things, and never 
concluded any Matter after it had thundered. A- 
gainſt the next time they had diſtributed larger 
Bribes, and did alſo keep the beſt Men out of the 


Field: By theſe foul Means they procured Vatinius 


to be choſen Prætor inſtead of Cato. It is ſaid, that 
They who had thus corruptly and diſhoneſtly gi- 
ven their Voices, made what haſte they — out 
of the Field; but the Others ſtaying together, and 
being much grieved at what was done, one of the 


(1) There was always a certain | tors ſhould immediately enter up- 
Interval of time between a Man's | on their Office, Pompey and Craſ- 
Election and Entrance into his Of. ſus gained rwo Points very ma- 
fice, that they might have an.Op- | terial; they kept -Cato aloof,” be- 
porrunity of informing againſt | cauſe He could not be qualified 
Such as had carried their Elections by Age at the time of the Election 
by undue Practices. From this | to execute the Office; and at the 
Decree, by which it was ordained | ſame time got their own Crea- 
that Such as ſhould be choſeu Præ· | tures skreened from Injury. 


* Tribunes 
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Tribunes continued the Aſſembly, and Cato ſtand- 
ing up, did, as it were by Inſpiratien, foretel all 
the Miſeries that after ward befel the State: Then 
he exhorted them to beware of Pompey and Craſſus, 
who were guilty of ſuch Things, and had laid ſuch 
Deſigns, that they might well fear to have Cato 
their Prætor. When he had ended his Speech, he 
was followed to his Houſe by a greater Number of 
People than all the Prætors together. 

Caius Trebonius propoſed the Law for alloting 
Provinces to the Conſuls, whereby One was to have 
Spain and Libya, the Other Ag ypt and Syria, with 
full Power of making War and Peace, both by Se 
and Land, as they ſhould think fit. When This 
was propoſed, all Men deſpaired of putting any ſtop 
to it, and therefore ſaid nothing againſt it. But 
Cato, before they began Voting, went up into the 
Roſtrum, and deſired to be heard. They would ſcarce 
allow him two Hours to ſpeak. Having ſpent that 
time in declaring many Things that were paſſed, 
and foretelling many that were to come, they would 
not ſuffer him to ſpeak any longer; but as he was 
oing on, a Serjeant came and pulled him down: 
et when he was down, he {till continued his Di- 
ſcourſe, and Many there were who hearkened to 
him, and were much concerned for him. Then 
the Serjeant took him, and forced him out of the 
Forum; but as ſoon as he got looſe, he returned + 
gain, crying out to the People, to ſtand by him. 
Cato having done thus ſeveral times, '7rebonius grew 
very angry, and commanded him to be carried to 
Priſon; but the Multitude followed him, and hear- 
kened to him, for he continued ſpeaking to them, 
as they were carrying him along. W hereupon Tyebo- 
nius was afraid, and ordered him to be releaſed : Thus 
was all that Day ſpent, and the Buſineſs driven off by 
Cato. But afterward, many of the Citizens being o- 
ver-awed by Fears and Threats, and Others 9 by 

Bifts 
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at Gifts and Favours, they ſhut Aquilius, one of the 
en Tribunes, into the Senate-houſez Cato, who cried, 
us, I thandered, they drove out of the Farum; Many 
ch vere wounded, and Some ſlain: At length by open 
ts Force they paſſed the Law. At This Many were ſo 
he incenſed, that they got together, and reſolved to 
of MY throw down the Statues of Pompey; but Cato went, 
and diverted them from that Deſign. 1 
ng Again, another Law was propoſed, concerning 
he the Provinces and Legions for Cæſar. Upon this 
th occaſion Cato did not apply himſelf to the People, 
e but to Pompey ; and told bim, He did not conſider 
bis Bl 20w, that he took Cæſar upon bis own Shoulders, who 
op WM would ſhortly grow t09 weighty for him; aud at length, 
zur not able to lay down the Barthen, nor yet to bear it a- 
he 1 langer, be would fall with it upon the Common 
ce Wl 21calth And then he would remember Cato's Advice, 
har wich was no leſs advantageous to Him, than juſt and 
ed, #0ne/t in itſelf. Thus was Pompey often warned, 
als WI bur {tit} went on, never miſtruſting Cæſars Change, 
„and always confiding in his own Power and good 
n: Fortune. | | 
94 Cato was made Prætor the following Vear; but, 
to it ſeems, he did not more Honour and Credit the 
den Office by his ſignal Integrity, than he did diſgrace 
the and diminiſh it by his ſtrange Behaviour: For he 
„ uvould often come to the Court without his Shoes, 
im. and (it upon the Bench without his Gown, and in 
ew this Habit give Judgment in the greateſt Cauſes, 
to and upon Perſons of the beſt Quality. Ir. is ſaid 
ar- alſo, he would diſpatch Buſinels after Dinner, when 
em, be had drunk Wine; but This was wrongfully re- 
ported of him. : 51288 | 
hug The People were at that time extreamly corrup- 
by MY *<4 by the Gifts of Thoſe who ſought Offices, and 
; 0- fl Many made a conſtant Trade of ſelling their Voi- 
by ces. Cato was reſolved utterly to root this Corrup- 
ifs tion out of the Commonwealth; therefore he per- 
4 ſuaded 
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ſuaded the Senate to make an Order, That They | 


who were choſen into any Office, though no Body 
did accuſe them, ſhould be obliged ro come into 
the Court, and give account upon Oath how they 
had dealt in their Election. This very much 5 
pleaſed Thoſe who ſtood for the Offices, but much 
more Thoſe who took the Bribes; inſomuch that 
one Morning, as Cato was going to the Place where 
he kept Court, a great Multitude of People flocked 
together, and with a mighty Uproar fell to reyiling 
him, and threw Stones at him; whereupon The 
who were about the Tribunal fled. Cato himſelf 
being forced thence, and joſtled about in the 
Throng, very narrowly eſcaped the Stones that 
were thrown at him, and with much difficulty got 
into the Roſrum; where ſtanding up with a bold and 
undaunted Countenance, he appeaſed the Tumult, 
and ſilenced the Clamour: Then he began to ſpeak, 
and was heard with great Attention, ſo that he per- 
fectly quelled the Sedition. Afterward, the Senate 
commending him for This; But I do not commend 
yon (ſaid he) for abandoning your Prætor in Danger, 
and bringing him no Aſſiſtance. 2 

In the mean time the Candidates were in great 
Perplexity; for every one dreaded to give Mo 
Himſelf, and yet feared leſt his Competitors ſhould. 
At length they all agreed to lay down one hundred 
and twenty five thouſand Drachmas a- piece, and 
then go on to canvaſs fairly and honeſtly, on Con- 
dition, (1) that if any one was found to make uſe 
of Bribery, he ſhould forfeit the Money. Being 
thus agreed, they choſe Cato to keep the Stakes, 
and arbitrate the Matter: To Him therefore they 


(1) It was thought that no Man | the contrary appeared upon Tryal. 
who ftoad Candidate, weuld be No Reſtraints are ſtrong enough 
ſo keen as to ſubmit to the Loſs for Amb'tion, which gets the bet- 
of rhe Money he gave for Voices, ter even of Avarice. 
and That he depoſited. However 


brought 
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brought the Sum concluded on, and before Him 
ſubſcribed the Agreement; He refuſed to take the 
Money, but would have Others bound for them. 
Upon the Day of Election, Cato ſtood by the Tri- 
bune that took the Votes, and very watchfully ob- 


ſerving all that paſſed, he diſcovered One who had 


broken the Agreement, and immediately ordered 
him to pay his Money to the Reſt; but they much 
admiring the Juſtice of Cato, remitted the Penalty, 
as thinking the Diſhonour of having been condem- 
ned by Cato a ſufficient Puniſhment. This raiſed 
Cato as much Envy, as it gained him Reputation, 
and Many were offended at him, as if he did here- 
by take upon Himſelf the whole Authority of the 
Senate, Court of Judicature, and other Magiſtra- 
cies: For there is no Virtue, the Honour and Cre- 
dit whereof procures a Man more Envy, than That 
of Juſticez and That becauſe it acquires a Man great 
Power and Authority among the common People. 
For they only revere the Valiant, and admire the 
Wiſe, while they truly love Juſt Men, and in theſe 
have entire Truſt and Confidence; but of the for- 
mer, (1) they fear the One, and always miſtruſt 
the Other: Beſides they think Men rather behold- 


en to Their Complexion, than to any Goodneſs 


of their Will, for thoſe Virtues: For they look 
upon Valour as a certain natural Firmity of the 
Mind, and Wiſdom as an acute delicacy of Conſti- 
tution: whereas a Man has it in his Power to be 
Juſt, if he have but the Will to be ſo: And there- 
fore alſo Injuſtice is thought the moſt diſhonoura- 
ble, becauſe it is leaſt excuſable. 


(1) They fear the Valiant, and 
miſtruſt the Prudent. Nothing 
can be more judicious than what 
Plutarch advanceth in this Place. 
Juſtice never fails drawing the En- 
vy of the Great upon Thoſe who 


are inviolable Obſervers of her, 
She is unacceptable ro the Great, 
becauſe ſhe is an Enemy to their 
ambirious Defigns, their Violence 


Y4 Cato 
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Cato upon this 8 -by all the 
great Men, who thought themſelves reproyed by 
his Virtue. 4 eſpecially looked upon the In- 
creaſe of Cato's Credit, as the Ruin of his own; 
Power, and therefore cqntinially; ſet up Men to 
rail againſt him: Among Theſe was the ſeditious 
Clodins; now again united to Pompey, . He declared 
openly, that Cato had conveyed away. 4 great deal 
of the Treaſure that was found in Cyrus; and that 
he hated" Pompey, only becauſe he refuſed to marry 
his Daughter. Cato anſwered, That. although |they 
ha allowed him neither Horſe nor Men, he had brought 
more Treaſure from Cyptus alone, #hau Pompey bad, 
after ſo many Mars and Triumphs, from ibo ranſacked | 
Nord. That: he never, ſought the Allisnse of Pom; 
pey; not that he thought. him unworth of being rela» 
ted to him, but betauſe he diffexed ſo much from him, 
in things that concerued the Commonwaalth ; For (fad. 
he) I laid down the Province that ques. giuen me, when, 
I went but of my Pretorſbip : On the-gantrary, Pom- 
pey retains many Provikces: to Hdimſelfs aud Many he 
beflows on Others; lately he' ſent Cielar; fix. thouſand. 
Men to Gaul, which were never asked of ibe People, 
nor ever given by their conſent. Thus unlimited Pows 
ers, Men, Horſe, and Arms, are become the mutual. 
Gifts of private Men to ont another; and Pompey fill 
keeps the Titles of Commander and General, but gives 
the Armies and Provinces ta-Others to govern, while 
he Himſelf preſides in the City, and ſtays at home to 
model Seditions, and contrive Tuztixlis in Elections? 
N hence it is plain, be aims at raiſing to Himſelf a 
Monarchy out of our Confuſion. Thus did Cato take 
occaſion ſharply to reflect on Pompey. | 
Marcus Favonius was an intimate Friend, and Zzea- 
lous Imitator of Cato, (1) ſuch as heretofore Apol- 
. BETH roar ta lodorks 


(1) This Apollodorus loved and | Compariſon of Socrates; Of which 
23mired nothing in the World in | we have full proof at the _ of 
. „%% vi Plato's 
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bdorus Phalereus is ſaid to have been of Socrates, 
with whoſe Diſcourſes he was wont to be fo tran- 
ſported, that he would ſeem perfectly mad, and as 
it were poſſeſſed. This Favonins ſtood to be choſen 
Aidile, and was like to loſe it; but Cato, who was 


there to aſſiſt him, obſerved that all the Votes were 


written in one Hand, and diſcoyering the Cheat, 
appealed to the E who voided the Election. 
Favonius was after ward choſen. Aidile, and Cato, 
who aſſiſted him in all things that belonged to his 
Office, did alſo rake care of the Plays that were 
exhibited in the Theater: To the Actors Cato gave 
Crowns, not of Gold, but of wild Olive, fuch as 
uſed. to be given at the Olympick Games. Inſtead 
of the magnificent Gifts, that were wont to be 
beſtowed on the People, he gave to the Grecians 
Leeks, Lettices, Radiſhes, and Pears; and to the 
Romans earthen Pots of Wine, Pork, Figs, Cu- 
cumbers, and little Fagots of Wood. Some laughed 
at Cato for This; and Others were well pleaſed with 
the Humour, which they looked on as a Relaxati- 
on of his uſual Auſterity. In fine, Favonius Him- 
ſelf mingled with the Crowd, and fitting among 
the Spectators, applauded Cato, bid him beſtow 
Honours and Rewards on Thoſe who did well, and 
aſſured the People, that he had given all the Power 
into Cato's Hands. At the ſame time Curio, the 
Collegue of Favonius, gave very magnificent Plays 
in another Theater; but the People left His, and 
went to Thoſe of Favonius, which they very much 
applauded, ſeeing him act the private Man, and Cato 
the Maſter of the Shows; who did theſe things iq 
Derifion of the great Expences that Others beſtow- 
ed, and to teach them, that in Sports Men ought 
to ſeek Diverſion only, and decent Chearfulneſs, 


pears that he was extravagant in his 
Paſſions, for which reaſon he was 


called 14ay1x35, poſſeſſed. 


Plato's Dialogue of the Immorta- 
ly of the Soul; and in the Begin- 
ang ot his Banquet, where it ap- 


not 


* 
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not great Preparations, and coſtly Magnificence 
nor ſhould they imploy too much Care abour thingy 
of little Concern. TV OE TIE 
After this Scipio, Wypſæus, and Milo, ſtood tobe 
Conſuls, and that not only with the uſual and com- 
mon Diſorders of Bribery and Corruption, but with 
Arms and Slaughter, ſo that they ſeemed to be running 
deſperately into a Civil War. W hereupon it was 
propoſed, That Pompey might be impowered to 
preſide over that Election. This Cato at firſt op- 
poſed, ſaying, That the Laws ought not to ſeek pro- 
tection from Pompey, but Pompey from the Laus: 
Yer this Confuſion laſting a long time, the Forun 
continually, as it were, beſieged with three Armies, 
and no Poſſibility of putting a Stop to theſe Diſor- 
ders, Cato at length agreed, that rather than fall 
into the laſt Extremity, the Senate ſhould freely 
confer All on Pompey ; fince it was neceſſary to make 
uſe of a leſſer Evil, to prevent a Greater; and bet- 
ter to ſet up a Monarchy Themſelves, than to ſuf- 
fer a Sedition to continue, that muſt certainly end 
in one, Bibulus therefore, a Relation of Cat's, 
moved the Senate to create Pompey fole Conſul : 
For that either he would preſerve the preſent Govern- 
ment, or they ſhould live quietly under the moſs Power 
ful. Cato ſtood up, and, contrary to all Exper 
tion, ſeconded this Motion, concluding, That any 
Government was better than Confuſion, and that he did 
not queſtion but Pompey would deal honourably, and 
tate care of the Commonwealth, thus committed to his 
Charge. Pompey, being hereupon declared ſole Con- 
ſul, invited Cato to Tis Houſe in the Suburbs. 
When he came, he ſaluted and embraced him very 
kindly, acknowledged the Favour he had done him, 
and deſired his Counſel and Aſſiſtance in the ma- 
nagement of this Office. Cato made Anſwer, That 
what he had ſpoken heretofore, was not out of Hate 10 


Pompey, nor what he had now done, out of =O 0 
im, 
7 
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him, but All fer the good of the Commonwealth ; that 
in private, if he asked him, he would freely give his 
Advice; but in publick, though be asked him not, he 
would always ſpeak. his Opinion. And he did accor- 
dingly: For firſt, when Pompey made ſevere Laws 
for puniſhing, and laying great Fines on Thoſe 
who had corrupted the People with Gifts; Cato 
adviſed him, To let alone what was already paſſed, 
and to provide for the future; for if be ſhould ſeek into 
paſt Crimes, it would be difficult to know where to flopz 
and if he would ordain new Penalties, it would be un- 
reaſonable to puniſh Men by a Law, | which they had 
never broken. Atterward, when many conſiderable 
Men, and ſome of Pompey's own Relations, were 
accuſed, he grew remiſs, and let fall the Proſecu- 
tion: But Cato ſharply reproved him, and urged 
him ro proceed, Pompey had made a Law alſo, to 
forbid the Cuſtom of making Commendatery Ora- 
tions, in behalf of Thoſe who were accuſed: Vet 
he Himſelf writ one for Munatius (1) Plancus, and 

ſent it while the Cauſe was pleading z which Cato 
ſeeing, he ſtopped his Ears with his Hands, and 
would not hear it read, for He was one of the Jud» 
ges: Whereupon Plancus, before Sentence was gi- 
ven, excepted againſt him, but was condemned 
notwithſtanding. And indeed Cato was the Occafion 
of great Trouble and Perplexity, to almoſt All Thoſe 
who were accuſed of any thing; for they feared to 
have Him one of their Jud es, yer did not dare to 
reject him: And Many had been condemned, be- 
cauſe refuſing Him, they ſeemed not to truſt to 
their own Innocence. To Others it was objected 


2s a great Reproach, the not accepting Cato for 
heir Judge. 


(1) Thus it ought to be writ- | time Tribune of the People. This 
ten, and not Flaccus, for Plancus | Plancus was accuſed by Cicero, de- 
was the Sirname of the Mwxatii | fended by Pompey, and convicted 
I. Munatins Plancus was at that | Nemine contradicente. 
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In the mean while, Cæſar lay with his Forces in 
ſame time, by his Gifts, his Riches, and his Friends, 
increaſed his Power in the City. Hereupon Cat 
fore warned Pompey,: and rouzed him out of the no- 
gligent Security in which he lay, not imagining a- 
ny Danger near: But ſoeing Pompey very ſlow, and 


un willing, or afraid to undertake any ching againſt 
Caſar, Caso reſolved Himſelſf to ſtand for — 


ſulſhip, and preſently force Ca/ar, either to 
down his Arms, or diſcover his Intentions. (1) B 
Cato's Competitors wore Perſons very much belo- 
ved by the People. Sulpicius, ho was one, had 
by Cato's means acquired great Credit and Autho- 
rity in the City; therefore it was thought unhand · 
ſome and ungrate fully done, to ſtand againſt him: 
But Cato did not take it ill; For it is na wonder 
(faid he) if ove Mas will not yield to Another, in 
That which. be efleems the greateſt Good. Now: he 
perſuaded the Senate to make an Order, That They 
who ſtood for Offices, ſhould Themſelves ask the 
People for their Votes, and not ſollicit by Others, 
This very much offended the common People; for 
it took from them, not only the means of receiving 
Money, but alſo the Opportunity of obliging ſeve- 
ral Perſons, and ſo rendered them both poor, and 
leſs regarded. Befides, Cato Himſelf was by Na- 
ture altogether unfit for the Buſineſs of Canvaſſing; 
for he took more care to preſerve the Dignity of 
his Character, than to obtain the Office. Thusb 
following his own way of Solliciting, and not ſuf- 
fering his Friends to do thoſe things which take 
with the Multitude, he loſt the Conſulſhip. 
Whereas, upon ſuch Occaſions, not only They 
who miſſed the Office, but even their Friends 


(i) Serv. Sulpicius Rufus and ſ by reaſon of his great Knowledge 
M. Claudius Marcellus were na- }in the Law, and the Other on AC- 
med Conſuls, faith Dion, the Firſt I count of his Eloquence, IS 
be « * „ . a 
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and Relations, uſed to be much grieved, and out 
of Countenance for ſeveral Days after; Cato -took 
it ſo unconcernedly, thas he anointed himſelf, and 
played at Ball in che Field, and after Dinner went 
into phe Forum, as he uſed to do, without his 
Shoes or his Coat, and there walked about with 
his Acquaintanoe. ut Ciceroiblamed him; for that 
when Affairs requirod ſuch a Conſul, he would not 
take any Care, nor ſhew the People Civility: 
As alſo becauſe that he ufterward neglected ito try 
again; Whereas he had ſtooll a ſecond Time ro be 
choſen Prætor. Cato anfwered, That he loft the 
Pretorſhip the firſt time, not by any Diſite of the iPes« 
ple, but bythe Power and Corruption of thts Adver ſanies; 
whereas in the Eleftion of Conſuls there had been no 
foul Dealing : So that be plainly ſaw the People "wine 
offended 'at his Manners, which an huneſt Man ought 
not to alter for their ſake; nor yet would a wiſe Man 
attempt the ſame thing again, while be lies under the 
ſame Prejudices. fo. *Y 
Ceſar was then fighting with many warlike Na- 
tions, whom he very bravely ſubdued: Among the 
reſt, it ſeems, he had fer upon the Germans, (h 
yet were in Peace with the Romans) and flew three 
hundred thouſand of them. Upon which, ſome of 
his Friends moved the Senate for a publick Thankſ- 
giving: But Cato declared, Tley ought 1 deliver Cæ- 
fir into the Hands of Thoſe who had been thus unjuſtly 
aſſaulted, that they might expiate the Offence, and not 
bring a Curſe upon the City; het ave have reaſon (laid 
he) to thank the Gods, for that they ſpared the Com- 
monwealth, and did not take Vengeunce upon his Army, 


SS. rr Kr Kr ern 
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ke for the Madneſs and Folly of the General. Hereup- 

on Ceſar vrit a Letter to the Senate, Which was 
* tead openly; it was full of reproachful Language 
ds and Accuſations againſt Cato: Who ſtanding up, 
ape emed not at all concerned, and without any Heat 
Ae- or Paſſion, but with a calm, and, as it were, pre- 


meditated 


9 
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meditated Diſcourſe, expoſed the Scurrility and 
Folly of Cz/ar, making it evident, that the Accy- 


ſations he had heaped together againſt him, were 


nothing but abuſive and ridiculous Railings. Then 
he began to rip up all Cz/ar's. Practices, and laid 
open his Deſigns from the beginning, as clearly, as if 
he never had been an Enemy to him, but a conſtant 
Confederate with him: And told the Senate, That 


iF they were wiſe, they would not fear the Britains 


and Gauls, but Czxfar Himſelf. This Diſcourſe ſo 
moved and awakened the Senate, that Cæſar's Friend 
repented they had cauſed the Letter to be read, 
which had given Cato Opportunity of ſaying ſo 


many reaſonable things, and ſuch ſevere Truths - 


gainſt him. However, nothing was then con- 
cluded ; only it was hinted, that they would do 
well ro ſend him a Succeſſor : Hereupon Czſar's 


Friends required, That Pompey alſo ſhould lay down 


his Arms, and. reſign his Provinces, or elſe that 
Cæſar might not be obliged to Either. Then Cato 


cried out, M hat he had foretold was come to paſs ; 


now it was manifeſt he would come upon them with his 


Forces, and turn againſt the State thoſe Armies be bad 
got by deceitfully impoſing on them. Yet Cato could 


not prevail much out of the Senate-houſe ; for 


the People always magnified Cæſar, and the Se- 


nate were convinced by Cato, but were afraid ofthe 
People. 

When News was brought, That Cz/ar had 
taken Ariminum, and was coming on with his Ar- 
my toward Rome, then all Men, even Pompey, and 


the common People too, caſt their Eyes on Cato, 


who had alone foreſeen, and firſt clearly diſcovered 
Cæſar's Intentions. He therefore told them, F 


ou had believed Me, or regarded my Advice, you 
would not now have been reduced to ſtand in fear of 


one Man, and alſo to put all your Hopes in — 
4 


ſppotun 


Then Pompey acknowledged, Tat Cato # 
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ſpoken moſt like a Prophet, and that Himſelf bad acted 
too much like a Friend. Now Cato adviſed the Se- 
nate to put All into the Hands of Pompey; for 
They who can raiſe up great Evils, (ſaid he) can beſt 
allay them. * ett | | by IF 
Pompey finding he had not ſufficient Forces, ard 
that Thoſe he could raiſe were not very reſolute, 
he forſook the City. Cato reſolving to follow 
Pompey, ſent his younger Son to Munatius, who 
was then in the Country of Brutium, and took his 
Eldeſt with him; but wanting ſome body to keep 
his Houſe, and take care of his Daughters, he — 
Martia again, Who was now ea rich Widow, for 
Hortenſius was dead, and had left her all his Eſtate. 
Ceſar afterward made uſe of this Action alſo, to 
reproach him with Covetouſneſs, and a mercenary 
Deſign in his Marriage: For (ſays he) if be had need 
of a Wife, why did be part with her? And if be had 
not, why did be take her again? Unleſs be gave. her 
only as a Bait to Hortenſius; and lent ber when ſhe 


was young, to have ber again when ſhe was rich. But 


in Anſwer to This, (1) we may apply the Sayi 
of Euripides, ings 1 <q 
Firſt for Abſurdities, and ſurely none 
Will Hercules for want of Courage blame. 


Now it is alike abſurd, to reproach Hercules for 
Cowardice, and to accuſe Cato of Covertouſneſs 
(2) though otherwiſe, whether he did alrogether 


(i) This Paſſage of Euripides ſay 


You are capable of Fear. 
mentioned here by Plutarch is 


taken out of his firſt Act of Her- 
eule: Furens, where Lycus taxing 
Hercules with Cowardice, and 
telling bim in plain terms that he 
did not deſerve that Repuration of 
Valour, which had been fathered 
upon him; Amphitryon anſwers, 
Thoſe monſlrous Lies! for a mon- 
firous Lye it is, O Hercules, 10 


(2) Plutarch will not take upon 
him to decide upon that Action 
of Cato; but his leaving it thus 
undetermined is a ſiga he could 
not find in his Heart to condemn 
it; ar leaſt he would not con- 
demn Thoſe who would have iq 
thought a blameleſs Action. And 
This was out of the Reſpect he 
had for Plato. ; 
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age, might de diſputed: For u 

ſoon as he had again taken Martia, he committed 

bis Houſe atid his Daughters to Her, and Himſelf 

followed Pompey. p Res I Are EY LR 
It is faid 


that from that Day he never cut his 
Hair, nor-thaved-his Beard, nor wore a Garland, 
bur always full of Sadneſa, Grief, and Deje@eUnoſ,, 
for the Calamities of his Country, comtimually 
bore the ſame Habit to the; laſt, hat- ever Pany 

0; 17 EAT RY 


had Misfortune or Succeſs. N B40 
The Government of Sicily being allotted to him, 
he paſt over to Syracuſe ; where underſtanding that 


Afinias Pollis was arriyed at . with Forces 
from the Enemy, Cato ſent to him, to know rhe 
Reaſon of his coming chicher: Polio, on the other 
fide, demanded of Him the Cauſe of rtheſe Com- 
motions. Cato alſo hearing that Pompey had quite 
abandoned [taly, and lay incam 


he cried out, How dark and uncertain is the Will f 
Heaven ! * whon be did nothing wiſely m 
honeſtly, was always ſucceſ3ful z and now that he would 
preſerve his Country, and defend ber Liberty, he is al. 
together unfortunate. As for Afinius, he ſaid, he could 
eaſily drive him out of Sicily; but as greater Forces 
were coming to his Aſſiſtance, he would not en. 
gage the Iſland in a War: Wherefore he adviſed 
the Syracufians to ſubmit to the Conqueror, and 
provide for their own Safety. Then he fer Sal 
from thence. | 

When he came to Pompey, he conſtantly gave 
Advice to prolong the War; for he always hope 
to compoſe Matters, and would by no means that 
they ſhould come to Action; For the Common- 
wealth would ſuffer extreamly, and be the cerram 


Cauſe of its own Ruin, whoever were the Con- 


ueror. Moreover he perſuaded Pompey, and the 
Council of War, to ordain, that no City ſhould be 
ſacked, that was ſubje& to the People of m— 


ped at Dyrracbiun, 


CAT O the Dunger. 
and that no Roman ſhould be killed, but in the Heat 
of Battel: Thereby he got himſelf great Honour, 
and brought over many to the Party of Pompey, 
who were much taken with the Moderation and 
Humanity of Cato. After ward, being ſent into A 
fa, to aſſiſt Thoſe who were raiſing Men, and pre- 
paring Ships in thoſe Parts, he took with him his 
Siſter Servilia, and a little Boy which ſhe had by 
Lucullus ; for ſince her Widowhood, ſhe had lived 
with her 'Brother, and very much recovered her 
Reputation, having put her ſelf under His Care, 
followed Him in his Voyages, and complied with 
his ſevere way of Living; yet Cæſar did not fail to 
alperſe him upon Her Account alſo. 

Tho' Pompey's Officers in Ala thought they had 
no great need of Cato's Aſſiſtance, yer he brought 
over the People of Rhodes by his Perſuaſions ro 
embrace his Party, and leaving his Siſter Servilia, 
and her Child, there, he returned to Pompey, who 


by Sea and. Land. And here Pompey 57 be- 
trayed his own Intentions; for at firſt he deligned 
to give Cato the Command of the Navy, (which 


and Tenders.) But preſently berhinking himſelf, of 
put in mind by his Friends, that Cato's principal 
and only. Aim being to free his Country from all 
Uſurpation, if He were Maſter of ſo great Forces, 
as ſoon as ever Cæſar ſhould be conquered, he 
would certainly oblige Pompey to lay down his Arms, 
and be ſubje& to the Laws: Therefore Pompey 
changed his mind; and though he had before men- 
tioned it to Cato, yet he made Bibulus Admiral. 


to the Publick Good was no way diminiſhed; for 
when they were ready to engage in a conflict at 
Dyrrachium, Pompey Himſelf incouraged the Army, 

Vor. VI. 2 and 


had now gotten together very great Forces both 


conſiſted of no leſs than Five Hundred Ships of 
War, beſides a vaſt Number of Pinnaces, Scouts 


Notwithſtanding This, it appeared Cato's Affection 
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and-commanded all the Officers to do the like: Vet 
the Soldiers hearkened to them but coldly, and 
with Silence. Cato ſpoke laſt of All, and diſcourſed 
to them out of the Principles of Philoſophy, ſuch 
things as the Occaſion e concerning Li- 
berty, Valour, Death, and Glory; all which he 
delivered with great Vehemence of Affection, and 
concluded with an Invocation of the Gods, to whom 
he directed his Speech, as if they were preſent to 
behold them fight for their Country. At This the 
Army gave ſuch a Shout, as filled all their Leaden 
33 and made them fall on without Fear 
of Danger. Cæſar's Party was routed, and put to 
flight; yet his good Fortune took ſuch Advantage 
of Pompey's Cautiouſneſs and Diffidence, as rendered 
the Victory incompleat. Bur of This we haye 
ſpoken in the Life of Pompexx. 
Now while All the reſt rejoiced, and magnified 
their Succeſs, Cato alone bewailed his Country, and 
curſed that Fatal Ambition, which made ſo many 
brave Romans murther one another. 

After This, Pompey following Cæſar into Theſah, 
left at Dyrrachium a great Quantity of Munitio 
Kore of Riches, and joy of his Domeſticks a 
Relations; the charge of all which he gave to 
Cato, with the Command only of fifteen Cohorts; 
For tho he truſted him much, yet he was afraid 
of him too, knowing full well, that if he ſucceed- 
ed not, Cato would never forſake him; bur if he 
conquered, would never let him uſe his Victory at 
his Pleaſure. There were likewiſe many Perſons 
ex eminent Quality, who ſtaid with Cato at Dyrra- 
chium. 

When they heard of the Overthrow at Pharſalia, 
Cato reſolved with himſelf, that if Pompey were 
ſlain, he would condu& Thoſe who were with him 
into Italy, and then retire as far from the Tyranny 
of Cæſar as he could, and live in Exile; but if 
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Pompey were ſafe, he would keep the. Army toge- 
ther for him. With this Reſolution he paſſed over 
to Corcyra, where the Navy lay; there he would 
have reſigned, his Command to Cicero; betduſe He 
had been Conſul, and Himſelf only a Prætof᷑? But 
Cicero refuſed it, and was going for Hay. At which 
Pompey's Son being incenſed, would raſhly and in 
heat have puniſhed all Thoſe who were going a- 
way, and in the firſt place have laid Hands on Ci- 
cero ; but Cato reprehended him in privat, and di- 
verted him from that Deſign. Thus apparently He 


ſaved the Life of Cicero, and preſerved ſeyeral O- 


thers beſides. 8 * 
Now underſtanding that Pompey the Great was 


fled toward Æg ypt or Libya, Cato reſolved to haſten 


after him; and having taken all his Men aboard, he 


ſet Sail; but firſt ro Thoſe who were not willing 


to engage, he gave free Liberty to depart. / © 

When they came to the Coaſt of Africt, they 
met with Sextus, Pompe)'s younger Son, who told 
them of the Death o | 
which they were all exceedingly grieved, and de- 
clared that after Pompey they would follow rio other 
Leader but Cato. Out of Compaſſion therefbre to ſo 
many worthy Perſons, who had given ſuch Teſti- 
monies of their Fidelity, and whom he could not 
for ſhame leave in a deſart Country, amidſt ſo many 
Difficulties, he took upon him the Command, and 
marched toward the City of Cyrene, which imme- 
diately received him, tho' not long before they had 
ſhut their Gates againſt Labienus. Here he was in; 
formed, that Scipio, Pompey's Father- in- Law, was 
received by King Jula; and that Appius Varus, 
whom Pompey left Governor of Libya, had joined 
them with his Forces. © Cato, therefore reſolved to 


march toward them by Land, it being Winter; 


and having got together a great many Aſſes to carry 
Water, he Ernifhed hint likewiſe Ay 


# 


his Father in Ag yp 5 at 
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of all other Provifion, and a number of Carriages? 
He took alſo with him ſome of rhoſe'they call (i) 
Pjlli, who cure the biting of Serpents, by ſuckin 
out the Poiſon with their Mouths, and have like. 
wiſe certain Charms, by. which they ſtupifie and 
lay aſleep the Serpents themſelves = 
Thus they marched ſeven Days together. Carp 
all the time went on Foot at the Head of his Me 

and never made uſe of any Horſe or Chariot. Eyer 
ſince the Bartel of Phar[alia, (3) he uſed ro'fit at 
Table, adding This to his other ways of Mourning, 
that he never lay down but to ſleep. 


Hering paſſed the Winter in Libya, Cato drew 
out his Army, which amounted to little leſs than 
ten thouſand Men. The Affairs of Scipio and Vi. 
rus went very ill, by reaſen of their Diſſentiot 
and Quarrels among themſelves, and their Submil- 
fions and Flatteries to, King Juba, who was inſup- 
portable for his Vanity, and the Pride he took in 

is Strength and Riches, The firſt time he came 
to a ene with Cato, he had ordered his own 
Seat to be placed in the middle between Scipio and 
Cato; which Cats obſerving, took up his Chair, 
and ſet himſelf on the other ſide of Scipio; to 


(1) There was a whole Nation | viii. ver. 19. For behold I will ſin 
in Aftick who made jt their Bu- I Serpents, Cockarricts among 

haeſs to cure the Bite of the Ser- which will not be charmed. but 
pent by ſucking the Wound, This | theſe wretched Inchanters ofceh 
is no extraordinary Matter, for | paid dearly for their Preſutmptios. 
we read in Homer that in antient | (2) This was a Tokth of 
times Wounds were cured by | Mourning which we know u 
ſucking. But theſe P/ylli pretend- | what to make of now-2-days. On 
ed to a Power of enchanting the] the contrary we ſhould think! 
Serpents, and that they could | recumbing Poſture at our Meile 
diſarm them of their Fury by | very incommodious, . But thi 
charming them to ſleep. We find | ſingle Example of Cato incon- 
in holy Scripture Inſtances of | teſtably proves that it was del 


* Perſons who pretended to that] rous in rhoſe times, and tht 


Power, Which they vaunted as} fitting at Table was looked upon 
miraculous. Upon This is founded] as a thing very incouvenient. 
What we find in Feremiah, cap. | 

Whom 
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Whom he thus gave the Hongur of fitting in the 
middle, tho' he were his Enemy, and had formerly 
publiſhed a ſcandalous Libel againſt him. There 
are Some who approve not this Action of Cato's: 
And yet on the other fide blame him, for that in Sicily, 
walking one Day with (1) PRlaſtratus, he gave 
Him the middle Place, out of the Reſpect he bore 
to Philofſophy. Thus did Cato pull down the Spirit 
of Juba, who. before treated Scipio and Varus no 
better than his own Subjects: He reconciled Them 
alſo to one another.. 3 
All the Army defired Cato to be their Leader: 
Scipio like wiſe and Varus gave way to it, and of- 
fered him the Command; but he ſaid, He would 
not break thoſe Laws, which he fought to defend; 
and He, being but Pro- prætor, ought not to com- 
mand in the preſence of a Pro- conſul, (for Scipio 
had been created Pro · conſul ;) beſides that the Peo- 
ple would take it as a good Omen, to ſee a Scipio 
command in Africt, and the very Name would give 
Courage to the Soldiers. < | 
Scipio having taken upon him the Command, pre» 
ſently reſolyed (at the Inſtigation of Faba). to put 
all the Inhabitants of Uzice to the Sword, and to 
raze the City, for having (as they pretended) taken 
part with Cæſar. Cato would by no means. fuffer 
This; but invoking the Gods, exclaiming and pro- 
teſting againſt it in the Council of War, he with 
much difficulty delivered the poor People from 
the Cruelty. | 

Afterward, upon the Entreaty of the Inhabi- 
tants, and at the Inſtance of Scipio, Cato took up- 


(1) The fame with Him men. at the ſame time that he pretended 
tioned by Plutarch in the Life of | to be 2 Follower of the Academy 


Anthony, where he gives ſuch a | be diſgraced the Doctrine by his 


Character of him as is incon- | Life, which was That of a tho» 
ſiſtent with this Reſpe&S ſhewed W Epicurean. 
him by Cato. For it is pla u that | 
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on Himſelf the Government of Utica, left it ſhould 
fall into Cæſar's Hands; for it was a ſtrong Place, 
and very advantageous for either Party: Vet it was 
better provided, and more fortified by Cato, who 
brought in great ſtore of Corn, repaired the Walls, 
erected Towers, made deep Trenches and Out- 
works round the Town. The young Meg of 
Utica he lodged in the Trenches, having firſt taken 
their Arms from them; the reſt of the Inhabi- 
tants he kept within the Town, and took great 
care, that no Injury ſhould be done, nor Affront 
offered them by the Romans. From hence he ſent 
great Quantity of Arms, Money, and Proviſion, 

o the Camp, and made this City their chief Ma- 
e S 
' He adviſed Scipio, as he had before done Pompey, 
by no meaus to hazard a Battel againſt a Man' expt- 
perienced in War, and encouraged with Succeſs, but to 
uſe delay; for time would cool the Heats and Paſſions 
of Men, which are the chief ſupport and ftrength 6 
Uſurgers. But Scipio out of Pride rejected this Cou 
ſel, and writ a Letter to Cato; in which he reproach- 
ed bim with Cowardice ; and that he could not content 
Himſelf to Iye ſecure within Walls and Trenches, but 
he muft hinder Others, That they might not make uſt 


Occaſions. In anſwer to This Cato writ word again, 
That he would take the Horſe and Foot which be had 
brought into Africk, and go over into Italy, to give 
Cæſar ſome Diverſion there, But Scipio derided this 
Propoſition alſo. Then Cato openly avowed, He 


was ſorry he had yielded the Command to Scipio, who, 


he ſaw, would not uſe his Power wiſely in the War 
and if (contrary to all appearance) he ſhould ſucceed, 
doubtleſs he would uſe his ſucceſs as unjuſtly at home. 
For Cato did then think, and ſo he told his Friends, 
That he could have but ſlender Hopes in thoſe Generals 


ho had ſo much Bolaneſs, and ſo little Conduct; yet 
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if any thing ſboidld happen beyond  Expefation, ' and 
Cæſar ſhould be overthrown, for bis part he would uot 


ftay at Rome, but would retire from the cruaity and 


inbumanity of Scipio, who had already given out 


fierce and proud Threats againſt many of the Romans. 


But what Cato had looked for, fell out ſooner 
than he expected; for about Midnight came one 
from the Army (whence: he had been three Days 
coming) who brought word, There had been a 
great Battel near Thapſus 3 that All was utterly. 
fol; Cæſar bad taken both the Camps; Scipio and 
Juba were fled with a Few only, and the Reſt cut 
to pieces. This News (as it is uſual in War, and 
coming in the Night too) did ſo frighten the Peo- 
ple, that they were almoſt out of their Wits, and 
could ſcarce keep themſelyes within the Walls of 


the City: But Caro went out, and meeting the 


People in this Hurry and Clamour, did comfort and 
encourage them what he could; and ſomething ap- 

eaſed the Fear and Amazement they were in, tel- 
lag them, That very likely things were not ſs bad 
in Truth, but more than half augmented by Re- 
port: Thus he pacified the Tumult for the preſent. 
The next Morning he aſſembled the Three Hun- 
dred, which he uſed as his Council; Theſe were 
Romans, who trafficked there in Merchandize and 


Exchange of Money : There were alſo ſeveral Se- 


nators, and their Sons. While they were coming 
together, Cato walked about very quietly and un- 
concerned, as if nothing new had happened. He 
had a Book in his Hand, which he was reading; 
in this Book was an Account of what Proviſion 
1 had for War, Armour, Corn, Weapons and Sol» 

iers. a 
When they were aſſembled, he began his Dif- 
courſe ; Firft with the Three Hundred Themſelves ; and 
very much commended the Courage and Fidelity they 
bad ſhown, and their having very well ferved their 
| 2 4 | Conni 
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Country with their Perſons, Money and Counſel. Then 

he entreated them hy no means to ſeparate, as if each 

Hingle Man could hope for any ſafety in  forſaking bis 
f 


Companions On the contraty, while they kept 


ther, Cæſar would have leſs reaſon to deſpiſe them, if 
they fought againſt hin, and be more forward to pardon 
them, if they ſubmitted to him. Therefore he adviſed 
them to conſult among themſelves, nor would be diſlike 
whatever they ſhould propoſe : If they thought fit tg 
ſubmit to Fortune, he would impute their Change to Ne» 
ceſſity; but if they reſolved to ſtand to it, and under. 
go ſome danger for the ſake of Liberty, he ſhould not 
only commend, but admire their FValour, and would 
Himſelf be their Leader and Companion too, till they 
bad tryed the utmoſt Fortune of their Country, which 
was not Utica or Adrumetum, but Rome, and ſbe 


had often by her own firength raiſed ber ſelf out of 


greater difficulties. Beſides, as there were many things 
that would conduce to their ſafety, ſo chiefly This, that 
they were to fight againſt One, who by his Affair: 
would be much diſtracted, and by ſeveral Occaſions cal 
led into many ſeveral places. Spain was already revolted 
zo the younger Pompey ; Rome, unaccuſiomed to the 
Bridle, and impatient of it, would be ready for Con- 
motions and Inſurrections, upon every turn of Affairs. 
As for Themſelves, they ought not to ſhrink from any 
danger; and in This might take example from their 
Enemy, who ſo freely expoſes bis Life to compaſs bis 
unjuſt Defigns, yet never can hope for ſo happy à con- 
cluſion, as They may promiſe themſelves : For notwitb- 
ftanding the uncertainty of War, they will be ſure of 4 
moſt happy Life, if #hey ſucceed; or a moſt glorious 


Death, if they miſcarry. However, he ſaid, they 


ought to deliberate among themſelves, and pray to the 
Gods, that in recompence of. their former courage and 
good-will, they would direct their future Deſigns. When 
Cato had thus ſpoken, many were moved and en- 
couraged by his Speech; but the greateſt part =P 
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ſo animated by his Valour, Generoſity and Good- 


neſs, that they forgot the preſent Danger; and as 
if oy were theonly invincible —— above 
all Fortune, they entreated him, To imploy their 
Perſons, Arms and Eſtates, as be thought fit z for 
they efleemed it far better to meet Death, in following 


bis Counſel, than to find their Safety, in betraying a 


Perſon of ſuch exalted Firtue. One of the Aſſembly 
ropoſed the making a Decree, to ſer the Slaves at 
iberty z and Moſt of the reſt approved the Mo- 

tion. Cato ſaid, That ought not to be done, for it was 

neither juſt nor lawful z but if any of their Maſters 
would willingly ſet them free, thoſe that were fit for 
ſervice ſhould be received. Which Divers promiſed 
to do; whoſe Names he ordered to be enrolled, and 
then withdrew. 

Preſently after This, he received Letters from 

Juba and Scipio. Juba, with ſome few of his Men, 

was retired to a Mountain, where he waited to hear 


what Cato would reſolve upon, and intended to ſtay 


there for him, if he thought fit to leave Utica; or 
to relieve him with an Army, if he were beſieged. 
Scipio alſo lay at Anchor, under a certain Promon- 
tory, not far from Utica, expecting an Anſwer up- 
on the ſame Account; but Cato thought fit to re- 
tain the Meſſengers, till the Three Hundred ſhould 
come to ſome Reſolution. ; 

As for the Senators that were there, They ſhewed 
great Forwardneſs, and freed their Slaves, and fur- 
niſhed them with Arms. But the Three Hundred 
being Men that dealt in Merchandize and Uſury, 
much of their Subſtance alſo conſiſting in Slaves, 
the Heat that Cato's Speech had raiſed in them, 
did not long continue; but as ſome Bodies eaſily 
admit Heat, and as ſuddenly loſe it, when the Fire 
is removed; So theſe Men were heated and infla- 
med, while Cato was preſent ; but when they be- 


gan to reaſon among Themſclves, the Fear they 
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had of Ceſar ſoon overcame' the Reverenee they I not. 
bore to Cato: For who are 'we? (ſay they) and bo impr 
is it awe reſuſe to obey? Is it not that Cæſar, to whom i ther 
all the Power of Rome has ſubmitted ? and which of Sena 


us is a Scipio, @ Pompey, or 4a Cato? But mow Here 


that all Men make their Honour give way to their diers 
Fear, ſball Me alone engage for the Liberty of Rome; I the 
and in Utica' declare War againft Him, from whon mean 
Cato and Pompey the Great fled out of Italy? Shall out, 
We ſet free our Slaves again Cæſar, who have Ow WM and x 
ſelves no more Liberty than He is pleaſed to allow! reſt f 
No, let Us, poor creatures, know our ſelves, ſubmit n Conc 
the Victor, and ſend Deputies to implore his Merty. and ſ 
Thus ſaid the moſt moderate of them; but the Ml have 
reateſt part were for ſeizing the Senators, that by WI Horſ 
ecuring Them, they might appeaſe Cz/ar's Anger, BI 91,, 
Cato, tho he perceived the Change, took no no- BY py, 
tice of it; but writ to 7uba and Scipio to keep BY Cato 
away from Utica, becauſe he miſtruſted the Thie WI Men 
Hundred. Moth» 
A conſiderable Body of Horſe, which hal BW Caſa 
eſcaped from the late Fight, were coming toward zogeth, 
Utica, and had ſent three Men before to Cato, who expel? 
did not agree in One and the ſame Meſſage, but 
related to him three different Sentiments with 
which they were divided. Some were for going 
to Juba; Others for joyning Cato; and Some allo 
were afraid of locking themſelves up in rica. 
When Cato heard This, he ordered Marcus Ru Th, 
brius to attend upon the Three Hundred, and quietly W the & 
take the Names of Thoſe, who of their own ac- W out of 
cord ſet their Slaves at Liberty, but by no meats i make 
to force any Body. Then taking with him the were 1 
Senators, he went out of the Town, and met the were 
principal Officers of thoſe Horſemen; Whom he the Se 
entreated not to abandon fo many worthy Romas not to 
Senators, nor to prefer Juba for their Commander on one 
beſore Cato, but to ſeek the mutual ſafety 4 — ind to 
10! another * + * 
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C A T O the Younger. 


the Works, expecting their Reſolution. In the 
mean time comes Rubrius in great Diſorder, crying 
out, The Three Hundred were all in Commotion, 
and raifing Tumults in the City: At This all the 
reſt fell into Deſpair, lamenting and bewailing their 
Condition; but Cato endeavoured to comfort them, 
and ſent to the Three Hundred, deſiring them to 
have a little Patience. ' Then the Officers of the 
Horſe returned with no very reaſonable Demands. 
They ſaid, they did not defire to ſerve. Juba, for his 
Pay, nor ſhould they fear Cæſar, while they followed 
Cato; but they dreaded to be ſhut up with the Uticans, 


Men of a Traiterous Nature, and Carthaginian Race; 


for though they were quiet at preſent, yet as ſoon as 
Cæſar ſhould appear, without doubt they would conſpire 
together, and betray the Romans. Therefore if he 
expected they ſhould join with Him, he muſt drive out 
of the Town or 40 fo all the Uticans, that he might 
receive Them into a Place void both of Enemies and Bar- 
barians. This Cato thought very Cruel and Barba- 
rous ; but he mildly anſwered, He would conſult 
the Three Hundred. | 

Then he returned to the City, where he found 
the Men, not framing Excuſes, or diſſembling, 
out of Reverence to Him, bur openly refuſing ro 
make War againſt Ceſar, which (they ſaid) they 
were neither able nor willing to do. And Some there 
were who muttered out ſomething about retainin 


the Senators till Cæſar's coming; but Cato ſeeme 


not to hear This, for indeed he was a little Deaf 
on one fide, At the ſame time came one to him, 
and told him, 'The Horſe were going away. Cato 
„„ =” fearing 


another, and to come into the City, which was | 
impregnable, and well furniſhed with Corn; and o+ 
ther Proviſion, ſufficient for many Years: The 
Senators likewiſe with Tears beſought them to ſtay; 
Hereupon the Officers went to conſult their Sol- 
diers, and Cato with the Senators fate down upon 


The LITE 
fearing leſt the Three Hundred ſhould take ſome 
deſperate Reſolution concerning the Senators, he 
immediately went out with ſome of his Friends, 
and ſeeing they were already removed to ſome Di- 
ſtance, he took Horſe, and rid after them. They, 
when they ſaw him coming, were very glad, and 
received him very kindly, entreating him to fave 
himfelf with them. At this time (it is faid) Cay 
ſhed Tears z while earneſtly begging for the Set- 
tors, and ſtretching out his Hands ſtopped Some of 
their Horſes, and hung upon their Arms, till be 
had prevailed with them, out of Compaſſion, to 
ſtay only that one Day, to procure a ſafe Retreat 
for the Senators. Having thus perſuaded them to 
go along with him, Some he placed at the Gate 
of the Town, and to Others gave the Charge of 
the Citadel. Now the Three Handred began to 
fear they ſhould ſuffer for their Inconſtancy, and 
ſent to Cato, entreating him by all means to come to 
them; but the Senators flocking about him, would 
not ſuffer him to go, and ſaid, they would not troſt 
their Guardian and Saviour to the Hands of perf- 
dious Traitors. „ eie ts 

At this Inſtant (in my Opinion) did moſt evi 
dently appear to All in Utica, the Excellence, the 
Clearneſs, and admirable Simplicity of Cato's Vir- 
tue; how ſincere, untainted, and free it was from 
any mixture of Self-regard;. that He, who had 
long before reſolved on his own Death, ſhould take 
ſuch extream Pains, Toil, and Care, only for the 
ſake of Others; that when he had ſecured Their 
Lives, he might put an end to his Own ; for it 
was eaſily perceived, that he had determined to 
die, though he did endeavour not to let it appear. 
| Therefore having pacified the Senators, be 

hearkened to the Requeſt of the Three Hundred, 
and went to them alone without any Attendance. 
They gave him many Thanks, and entreated him - Y 
| api 
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C AT O the Younger. 


imploy and truft thens for the futare;, but in that they 


were not Cato's, and could not come up to bis greatneſs 
of Courage, they begged be would pity their — 3 
ad told him, they bad decreed to ſend to Cæſar, and 
entreat bim chiefly and in the firſt plate for Cato; and 
if they could not prevail for Him, they would not ac- 


apt of Pardon for Themſelves, but as long as they bad 


breath, would fight in his defence. Cato commended 
their good Intentions, and adviſed them to ſend 
ſpeedily, for their own ſafety, but by no means to ack 
any thing in his behalf ; for They who are conquered, 
muſt ſubmit, and They who have done wrong, beg par- 


don ; for Himſelf, he was never overcome in all bis 


Life, but — far as he thought fit, had got the 
Victory, and conquered Cæſar, in what was Jaſt 
and Honeſt. And indeed Cœſar migbt he looked upon 
as one ſurprized and vanquiſhed; for he was now forced 
to diſcover and own. thoſe Deſigns, which he had ſo 


long denied, and always prafiſed againſt bis Country. 


When he had thus ſpoken, he went out of the Aſ- 


fembly, and being informed that Cæſar was coming 


with his whole Army; Alas“ (ſaid the) does be 
tome againſt us, as againſt Men? Then he went to 


the Senators, and urged them to make no Delay, 


but haſten to be gone, while the Horſemen were yet 
in the City. So ordering all the Gates to be ſhur, 
except One towards the Sea, he appointed Ships 
for Thoſe who were to depart, and gave Money 
and Proviſion to ſuch as wanted : All which hedid 


with great Order and Exactneſs, taking care to 


ſuppreſs all Tumults, and that no Wrong ſhould 
be done to the People. | 
Marcus Octavius coming with two Legions, en- 
camped near Utica, and ſent to Cato, to treat about 
the Chief Command. Cato returned him no An- 
ſwer; but ſaid to his Friends, No wonder all goes 
ill with Us, who are ſo much taken up with Ambition, 


even upon the point of our Ruin. In the mean time 


Word 
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Word was brought him, that the Horſe were go? 
ing away, and about to ſpoil and plunder the Ui. 
cans. Cato ran to them, and from the Firſt he 
ſnarched what they had taken; the Reſt threw 
down All they had gotten, and went away ſilent, 
and aſhamed of what they had done. Then he cal. 
led together the Citizens of Utica, and requeſted 
them, in behalf of the Three Hundred, not to ex- 
aſperate Ceſar againſt them, but All to ſeek their 
common Safety together with Them. After That 
he went again to the Port, to ſee Thoſe. who were 
about to imbark; and there he embraced and dif- 
miſſed his Friends and Acquaintance, whom he had 
perſuaded to go. As for his Son, he did not coun- 
ſel him to be gone, nor did he think fit to perſuade 
him to forſake his Father. But there was one Sta- 
tyllius, a young Man, in the Flower of his Age, 
one of a brave Spirit, and very deſirous to imitate 
the Invincible Conſtancy of Cato, who intreated 
him to go away, for he was a noted Enemy to Ce- 
ſar; but he refuſed to go. Then Cato looking ups 
on Apollonides the Stoick Philoſopher, and Demes 
rrius the Peripatetick ; It belongs to you (ſaid he) (i) 
to bring down this young Man's Spirit, and to make him 
know what is good for him. Thus having diſmiſſed 
all the Reſt, he returned to his Affairs, gave Au- 
dience, and diſpatched Buſineſs; in which he ſpent 
that Night, and the greateſt part of the Day fol 
lowing. | 
Lucius Ce/ar, a Kinſman of Julius Cæſar's, being 
appointed to go Deputy for the Three Hundred, 


([) By theſe Words Cato im- | Equal, did not become ſich 4 
plyed, that the Diſpoſition of | young Man as Statyllius. Epicte- 
Mind in which Statyllius tancied } tus faith excellently well, that it is 
himſelf to be, was rather a Puff of | only for an extraordinary Perſon 10 


Vain-glory than true Conſtancy, 
and that What became Cato, who 
had always made a Profeſſion of 
ſevere Virtue, and was Ceſar's 


4 


imitate an extraordinary Virtue. It 
is not fitting for a Perſon of cam- 


mon ſize to attempt ſo high f 
came 


Flight. 
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CAT O the Younger. 
came to Cato, and defired he would aſſiſt him to 
make a perſuaſive 8 


aud fall at the Knees of Cæſar in your bebalf. Bur 
Cato would by no means permit him to do any. ſuch 
Thing: For, as to myſelf, (ſaid he) f I would bs 
greſerved by Czlar's Favour, 1 ſhould myſelf go to 
bim; but I would not be beholden to a Tyrant, for 
thoſe very Things that are Marks of Tyranny: For it 
is an Inſtance of bis Uſurpation to preſerve Men, as if 
He were Lord of their Lives, over Whom be has no 
right to reign; but if you pleaſe, let us conſider what 
you had beft ſay for the Three Hundred. And when 
they had continued ſome time together, as Lucias 
was going away, Cato recommended to him his 


Son, and the reſt of his Friends; and taking him 


by the Hand, bid him farewel.  - b 

Then he retired to his Houſe again, and called 
together his Son and his Friends; to whom he 
diſcourſed of ſeveral Things: Among the reſt, he 


forbad his Son to engage himſelf in the Affairs of 


State: For to act therein as became bim, was now 
impoſſible z and to do otherwiſe, would: be diſbonou- 
fable. 5 


Toward Evening he went into his Bath. As he 


was bathing, he remembred Staiyllius, and cried 
out aloud,” Well, Apollonides, you have brought 
down the high Spirit of 2 3 and is be gone 
without bidding us farewel? No, (ſaid Apollonides) 1 
bave diſcourſed much to him, but to little purpoſe ; be 
is flill reſolute and unalterable, and declares, he is de- 
determined to follow your Example. At This (it is 
— Cato ſmiled, and anſwered, That will ſoon be 
tryed. 

After he had bathed, he went to Supper, with 
a preat deal of Company; at which he fate, as he 
had always uſed to do, ever ſince the Battel of 
Pharſalia; for ſince that time he never lay _ 

1 ut 


peech for them: Aud as to you 
yourſelf, (ſaid he) I ſhall. not ſcruple to kiſs the Hands, 
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Queſtions were diſcuſſed: At length they came'n 


Th LIFE N 
but when he went to Sleep. There ſupped WII 
him all his own Acquaintance, and ſeveral of thy 
principal Citizens of Uzics. „ 


After Supper, the Wine produced a great Gen | 
Wit and learned Diſcourſe ; and many Philoſophi 


thoſe fundamental Principles which are called thi 
Paradoxes of the Stoicts; and to This in partiedlyy 
(1) That the good Man only is Free, and that 
wicked Men are Slaves. The Moment This we 
ropoſed, (2) the Periparetick, as might e 
be imagined, took up the Argument againſt it, 
Cato fell upon him very warmly ; and ſomewhi 
raiſing his Voice, he argued the Matter in a Bl 
courſe of ſome length, which he urged with fuel 
wonderful Vehemence, that it was apparent to 
ry Body, he was reſolved to put an end to his Lik 
and fer himſelf at Liberty. Hereupon, when 
had done ſpeaking, there was a great Silence, 
the Company much deje&ed : But Cato, to dive 
them from any Suſpicion of his Deſign, turned 
Diſcourſe, and fell again to talk of the preſent 
fairs, ſhewing great Concern for Thoſe who 
at Sea, as alſo for the Others, who travelling 
Land, were to paſs through a dry and barbarou 
Deſart. $1727; Zi ie 
When the Company was broke up, Cato walked 
with his Friends, as he uſed to do after Sup 
= the neceſſary Orders to the Officers of Wt 
atch z and going into his Chamber, he em- 
ced his Son, and every one of his Friends, with 
more than uſual Ardour, which again renewedthe 
Suſpicion of his Deſign. Then laying him 


(1) This Paradox, as it is cal- | tained that neither Virtue nor Wi | 
led, is an inconteſtable Truth, and | ſignied any thing with: repel 
is not only the Sentiment of the] either to Freedom or Servi 
Stoic ks, but That of Socrates, taking thoſe Words in a Senle wan 

(2) Far the Periparezicks main-{ conſtrained and literal. : 


Sarge. 

down, be took into his Hand PI; Dialogue con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul: Having read 
more than half the Book, he looked up, and mil- 


ling his Sword, (which his Son had taken away 
while, he, was at Supper) he called his Servant, 75 
wked, Ibo bad ten away his Sword? The Ser- 
vant. making no Anſwer, be fell to reading again: 
Ind a little, after, not ſeeming importunate, or ha- 
y for it, but as if be would only know what was 
decome. of it, he bid it be brought. Then he fell 
gain to reading, and finiſhed the whole Dialogue 
vichout. any Tidings of his Sword. Hereupon he 
alled up all his Servants,” One by One, and in a 
aſty Tone demanded it of them. To One of them 
e gave ſuch a Blow in the Mouth, that he hurt 
3s own Hand; and now grew more angry, crying 
t, He. was betrayed, and delivered naked to the Ene 
y, by bis Son and his Servants. Then his Son, 


dom, and fal 
ſeech him: But Cato rai 


ing at his Feet began to l 4 
N fag up himſelf, and 


diſtractei? Hby does no Body perſuaus me by Rea- 
or teach me what is better, if I have deſigned any 
ping that is i;? But muſt be diſarmed, and hin- 
ed from uſing my own Reaſon? And you, young Man, 
by do not yon bind your Father's Hands behind him, 
at when Cæſar comes, he may find me unable to di- 
hd myſelf ? Nor do I want a Sword to diſpatch my- 
: I need but hold my Breath a-while, or ftrite my 
ad againſt} the Wall. When he had thus ſpoken 
Son went weeping out of rhe Chamber, an 
th him all the teſt, except Demetrius and Apollo- 
jesz who being left alone with him, to Them he 
gan to ſpeak more calmly: And you, (ſaid he) do 
think to keep @ Man of my by alive by Force? 
d do you fit filent here to watch me? Or can you 
g any reaſon to prove that it is not baſe and unwor- 
0 L. VI.“ "£910 thy 


rich thereſt.gf his Friends, came running into Me 
h lament | 


oking fiercely; hen, (ſaid he) and how did T 


3G 


. r E of 
thy Cato, when he can find bis ſafety no other wan 


As 
their peculiar Property; If One of 


ve 


N e | * was | 
to ſeek it from his Enemy ? Or why do Jou not perſuade in th 
us to unlearn what we have been taught, that rejecting Ah 
all the Opinions we have hitherto eſtabliſhed, we may men, 
now by Cæſar's means grow wiſer, and be yet more Ml he ct 
obliged to him, than for Life itſelf Not that I hav WM Chan 
determined. ought concerning myſelf, but I would hang gone 
it in my power to perform what 1 ſhall think fit to n. the B 
folvez and I ſhall not fail to ant your Counſel, when | it to 
have Occaſion to uſe what your Philoſophy teaches: Ip rejoic 
the mean time, do not trouble yourſelves | but go tell m Big 
Son, that be ſhould not Compel his Father to what he they 
cannot Perſuade him. They made him no anſwer, about 
bur went weeping out of the Chamber. Then the He ſa 
Sword being brought in by a little Boy, Cato took WM very r 
ir, drew it out, and looked on it; and when he Bl paſſio 

ſaw the Point was good, Now (ſaid he) 7 am Ms again, 
fer of myſelf: And laying down the Sword, he took | 

his Book again, which, it is reported, (1) he real BW we cas 
twice over. After this he ſlept ſo ſoundly, that he WI i, «: 
WS mn, ſepe 

dius vir 

| A . bris in li 

(1) And yet this Dialogue 8 Your Slaves ſhould diſpatch himſif I tamen il 
long to be read twice over in ſo | without Tour Command, You would leges enin 
ſhorr a Space. But That which is | think be had done Ears an Injury, Magiſtra 
moſt incomprehenſible is, that Ca- ¶ and would puniſh him if it lay n e legitin 
to, before he killed himſelf, ſhould | Your Power. How could Cat que emiſ 
read over that Dialogue, which | perſiſt in his Reſolution againſt ſuch WW Dittindii 
proves in the ſtrongeſt terms, that [cogent Arguments? He might and defi; 
what he was going to do was not | poſſibly juſtify himſelf from what BW it was le 
lawful. A Philoſopher will never [is added by Socrates, We mil = he tho 
lay violent Hands on Himſelf, it walt with patience till it pleaſe and inte 
being what is not permitted, not] God to ſend us an expreſs order 1 der from 
even to Thoſe 10 li hom Death is|remove out of this Life. And be the Pro 

more deſirable than Life. They are looked on the condition be wu would b 

not allowed to procure that Remedy chen in, as ſuch an Order. And reaſon x 

to Themſelves, though it be never thus has Cicero commented upon i upon Oc 

ſo neceſſary. For God has placed us it in the firſt Book of his Tuſcula i fore this 
in this Life as in a Poſt, which we Dueſtions, Sect. 30. Cato autem ſic rantable, 
are never to quit without his Per-| abiit a vita, ut cauſam morimaſ minal. 
miſſion. The Gods take Care of ut, nactum ſe eſſe gaudoret. Verat eninſi lowed th 

and we muſt conſider ourſelves as | dominans ille in nobis Deus, injuſ it c 

fu hinc nos ſuo demigrare ; © 


CAT O 6h Tounger. 
was heard to ſnore by, Thoſe who were attending 
in the Anti-Chamber. ws els 

About Midnight he called up two of his Freed- 
men, Cleanthes his Phyſician, and Batas; whom 
he chiefly imployed in publick Affairs. He ſent 
Cleanthes to the Port, to fee if all the Romans were 
gone off, and then putting out his Hand, which 
the Blow he gave his Servant had inflamed, he gave 


it to be dreſſèd by the Phyſician. At This they All 


rejoiced, hoping that now he deſigned to live. 
Butas, after a while, returned; and brought Word, 


about ſome Buſineſs 


vero cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe de- 
derit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Cato- 
ni, ſepe multis, ne ile medins fr 
dius vir ſapiens latus ex his tene- 
bris in lucem illam — * nec 
tamen ille vineta Carceris ruperit, 
leges enim l tanquam 4 
Magiſtratu, aut ab aliqna Poteſt a- 
te legitima, fic a Deo evocatus. 1 
que emiſſus exierit. This trifling 
Diſtinction deſtroys the very end 
and _ of the Dialogue. It 
it was left to every one to explain 
as he thought fir the State he is in, 
and interpret it as an expreſs Or- 
der trom God to quit his Station, 
the Prohibition of Self- Murder 
would be unneceſſary, fince a 
reaſun would never be wanting 
upon Occaſion to juſtify it. There- 
fore this Action in Cato is not war- 
rantable, it is both fooliſh and cri- 
minal. However, it muſt be al- 
lowed that it was leſs ſo in Him, 


they were All gone, except Craſſus, who had ſtaid 

bur was juſt ready to depart : 
He ſaid alſo, That the Wind was high, and the Sea 
very rough. Cato hearing this, ſighed, out of Com- 
paſſion ro Thoſe who were at Sea, and ſent Butas 
again, to ſee if any of them ſhould happen to re- 


 ſtroy themſelves for ſome private 

afrjeular Reaſon, when overwhel- 
med with Grief, pinched with Po- 
verty, maſtered with Fear, or ſom: 
Other of the Paſſions. For there 
is, in my Opinion; a great deal of 
Difference between the Puſillani- 
mity of Such, and the Deſpair of 
a brave Man, who kills himſelf 
not for any private Reaſon, but 


2 the Expreſſion may be allowed) 


for ſome Reaſon of State. For 
though the Action carries in it a 
brutal Fury, and the precipitate 
Impulſe of an unbounded ungo- 
vernable Paſſion, yet as Plutarch 
has well obſerved on another Sub- 
ject in the Compariſon of Romu- 
lus and Theſeus, He is more excu- 
ſable who is tranſported by a ſiron- 
ger Cauſe, as by a more ſevere 
Stroke. And what Stroke can be 
more ſevere than the Ruin of our 


it can be in Thoſe who de- 


Country? 
A223 


? 
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turn for ſomething they might want, and acquaint 
him therewith.” _ 

Now the Birds began to fing, and Cato again fell 
into a little ſlumber. At length Butas came back, 
and told him, All was quiet in the Haven: Then 
Cato laying himſelf down, as if he would ſleep out 
the reſt of the Night, bid him ſhut the Door after 
him. Bur as ſoon as Butas was gone out, he took 
his Sword, and ſtabbed it into his Breaſt; yet nor 
being able to uſe his Hand ſo well, by reaſon of the 
Swelling, he did not immediately die of the Wound; 
bur ſtruggling fell out of the Bed, and throwing 
down a little Mathematical Table that ſtood by, 
made ſuch a Noiſe, that the Servants hearing it, 
cryed out. And immediately his Son, and all his 
Friends, came into the Chamber, where ſeeing him 
lie weltring in his Blood, great part of his Bowels 
out of his Body, himſelf not quite dead, bur look- 
ing ghaſtly, they all ſtood amazed. The Phyſician 
went to him, and would have put in his Bowels, 
which were not pierced, and ſowed up the Wound: 
Cato hereupon coming to himſelf, thruſt away the 
Phyſician, plucked out his own Bowels, and tear- 
ing open the Wound, immediately expired. 

In leſs time than one would think his own Fami- 
ly could have known this Accident, all the Three 
hundred were at the Door. And a little after, the 
People of Utica flocked thither, crying out with 
one Voice, He was their Benefactor and their Savi- 
our ; the only Free, and only Invincible Man. Art the 
very ſame inſtant, they had News that Ceſar was 
coming; (1) yet neither fear of the preſent Dan- 


(1) This Circumſtance as to | make them ſo hardy as to be open- 
the Time ſets off their Elogiums |ly laviſh in his Commendations at 
to a wonderful Advantage. How | the Approach of his Enemy, his 
ſtrong muſt the Impreſſions be] Enemy that was victorious, and 
which the Virtue of Cato had | into whoſe Power they were that 
wrought in them, that could | Moment to reſign themſelyes! 
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ger, nor deſire to flatter the Conqueror, nor the 
om 


motions and Diſcord among themſelves, could 


divert them from doing Honour to Cato: For they 
ſumptuouſly ſet out his Body, made him a magni- 
ficent Funeral, and buried him by the Sea-tide, 
where now ſtands his Statue, holding' a Sword. 


Which being done, they returned to conſider of 


* 


preſerving Themſelyes and their City. | 
Ceſar had been advertiſed, that Cato ſtayed at 


Utica, and did not ſeek ro fly: That he had ſent 


away the reſt of the Romans, but Himſelf with his 


Son, and a few of his Friends, continued there ve- 


ry unconcernedly; ſo that he could not imagine 
what might be his Defign : But having a great Con- 
ſideration for the Man, he haſtened thither with 
his Army. When he heard of Cato's Death, it is 


reported, he uttered theſe Words: Cato, /envy thee 


thy Death, fince thou haſt envyed Me the preſervation 
of thy Life. And indeed if Cato would have ſuffered 


himſelf to be preſerved by Cæſar, it is probable he 
would not ſo much have impaired his own Honour, 


as augmented the Other's Glory; yet what would 
have been done, we cannot know, but from Cæ- 
3 uſual Clemency we may gueſs what was moſt 
ikely. 8 'E 5 
Cato was forty eight Years old when he died. 
His Son ſuffered no injury from Cæſar; but it is 
ſaid, grew idle, and debauched with Women. In 
Cappadocia he lodged at the Houſe of Marphadates, 
one of the Royal Family, who had a very hand» 
ſome Wife; where ſtaying longer than was decent, 
he was reflected on by Some, who made ſuch ſeſts 
as Theſe upon him: Cato goes to-morrow after thirty 
Days. Porcius aud Marphadates are two Friends, 
who have but one Soul, (for Marphadates's Wife was 
named P/yche, i. e. Soul:) and Cato is nobis and ge- 
uerous, and has à Royal Soul. 
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But all theſe ſtains were clearly wiped off by the 
Bravery of his Death; for in the Battel of Philippi, 
where he fought for his Country's Liberty, againſt 
Ceſar and Antony, when the Army was broken, he 
diſdaining to fly, or eſcape, calleg out ta the Ene- 
my, ſhewed them who he way and encouraged 
Thoſe of his Party to ſtay: Ar length he fell, and 
left his Enemies in Admiration of his Valour. 

Nor was the Daughter of Cato inferior to the 
reſt of her Family, for Prudence and greatneſs of 
Spirit. She was married to Brutus, wha killed. 
Ceſar ; was acquainted with that Conſpiracy, and 
ended her Life as became one of her Birth and 
Virtue. All which is related in the Life of 
Brutus, 4 , rh he 

Statyllius, who ſaid he would imitate Cato, was 
at that time hindred by the Philoſophers, when he 
would have pur an end to his Life. He afterward 
followed Brutus, to whom he was very faithful, 
and very ſerviceable, and died in the Field of 
Philippi. en 1 | 


The Compariſon of Phocion with Cato 


NSN two great Men bear ſo ſenſible 2 
Reſemblance, that They who have read their 
Lives will ſoon find what Reaſons we had to com- 
pare them together. This Reſemblance is not on- 
ly common and general, ſuch as we often meet with 
between Men, who in other reſpects are of a dit- 
ferent Caſt and Turn; but their Virtues conſidered, 


even in the moſt minute and imperceptible Inſtan- 
ces, are All of the ſame Stamp and Complexion, 
and have the ſame Influence upon their Thoughts 
and Actions. This will appear more evidently y 
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the following Compariſan, wherein 


ferenge. | 
The moſt material Difference between them is 
That of their Birth. Cato was deſcended from ve- 
ry illuſtrious Anceſtors, being the Great Grandſon 
of Cato the Cenſor; whereas Phocion's Par. e is 
unknown; at the beſt it is only conjectured from 
the Education beſtowed on him, that he was of no 
mean Family. Bur This is no better than Conjecture, 
for we often ſee Men of low Birth as well edu- 
cated as Thoſe of the firſt Rank. The ſame Prin- 
ciples which Phacioy imbihed in the Schools of 
Plato and Xenacrates, the Same were inſtilled into 
Cato by that celebrated Stoick Antipater. So that 
both the One and the Qther formed their Life and 
Manners upon the Model of the - moſt perfect Vir- 
tue, from whence they drew that Strictneſs and Se- 
verity, which is peculiar to them. 5 
Eloquence is a Means abſolutely neceſſary to a Stateſ- 
man, for executing with Succeſs the Schemes he has 
formed for the Service of the Community; and That 
uſually ſympathizes with the Diſpoſition and Tem- 
= of the Speaker. We have here before us an 
xception to that general Rule; the ſame Auſteri: 
ty of Manners produces two very different kinds of 
Eloquence. That of Phocion abounded with noble 
and happy Conceptions; it was conciſe, and full 
of Senſe and Energy, but without any Mixture of 
the Gentle and Inſinuating. That of Cato with 
the ſame Brevity, Stiffneſs, and Solidity, was ſer 
off with ſuch Flowers and Graces, as could not 
but Charm the Ears of his Hearers. 
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The very contrary to This appears in their Ma- 
xims relating to the Government. Cato's breathed 
nothing but Auſterity, Compulſion, and Severity; 
whereas in Phocion's there was a judicious Com- 
pound of Greatneſs and Severity, tempered and 
ſeaſoned with Sweetneſs and Affability. From hence 
it came that Cato never had any Weight or Intereſt 
in the Roman State; whereas Phocion, though he 
paid his Court to the People as little as Cato, and 
took as little Care to humour them, yet he always 
carried his Point, and often obtained more than he 
demanded. It is well known the People with Tears 
in their Eyes deſired the Command might be taken 
from the other Captains, and that the whole Aus 
thority might be lodged in his Hands. | 
This Difference may be owing to the Difference 
of the Times, in which each of them entered into 
the Adminiſtration. Phocion took upon him the 
Conduct of Affairs when his Country was already 
ruined, and Cato appeared in the midſt of an outra- 
pious Tempeſt. His exceſſive Virtue was unſcaſo- 
nable in times ſo corrupt and degenerate, ' when it 
was impoſſible for him not to meer with Envy and 
Contradiction. A more complying Virtue would 
have gained more, ' and conſequently would have 
been more uſeful; ' Phocion was five and forty times 
choſen Captain-General, 'and, what is very extras 
ordinary, always ig his Abſence. Cato after being 
depoſed from the Office of Tribune, and the Mor- 
tification of having Vatinius preferred to him in the 
Prætorſhip, met with ſtill a more ſhameful Repulſe 
in his Pretenſions to the Conſulate, though he ſol- 
licired it in Perſon. It is true the Magnanimity with 
which he bore his Diſgrace, turned it to his Glo- 
ry. Ir ſhewed that Virtue was independent of the 
Suffrages of the People, and that nothing forcign 
to it can ever tarniſh its native Luſtre. 
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Phocion with Cato. | 
If we conſider them in their military Exploits, 


we ſhall find their firſt Eſſays much alike, but in 


the main the Advantage is entirely on the fide of 
Phocion. He firſt ſerved under-Chabrias, and in 
the Bartel of Naxos had the Command of the left 
Wing, which decided the Victor. 

Cato made his firſt Campaign 'in' Quality of a 
Volunteer under Gellius in the War againſt the 
Slaves, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a Manner 
that even then they began to compare him to Cato 
the Cenſor; and when his General offered him 
great Rewards, and would have decreed him con- 
ſiderable Honours, he refuſed them; a Modeſty 
very rare in a young Soldier. When all the World 
thought him worthy of the greateſt Honours, he 
was the only Perſon of a contrary Opinion. Being 
choſen Military Tribune, be is ſent into Macedonia 
under Rubrius the General, who gave him the 
Command of a Legion. No Action happened 
there that could contribute to his Glory; but as 
Virtue never wants opportunities of exerting it ſelf, 
he performed a Piece of Service of more impor- 
tance than any military Exploit, tho' never fo ſuc- 
ceſsful. He made it appear that a Man who com- 
mands is not only to be virtuous himſelf, but is to 
render Thoſe ſo likewiſe, who are under him. He 
made His Soldiers as Peaceable as they were Valiant, 
and as Juſt as they were Brave. 

The Commiſſion which was forced upon him of 
driving Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and re-eſtabliſhing 
the Exiles in Byzantium, gave him no opportunity 
of manifeſting his Courage. His good Fortune 
ceaſed him of Pzolemy, who poiſoned himſelf, and 
left him Maſter of the Iſland; and his Eloquence 
alone reſtored the Exiles in Byzantium, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed Concord and Unanimity in that City. That 
which was moſt remarkable in his Tranſactions was 
that Example of a moſt ſcrupulous Punctuality, 3 
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moſt exquiſite Order, and ſteady Impartiality at 


the Sale of the immenſe Wealth that was found 
in that Ifland, which would nor ſuffer him to con- 
nive at any of his Friends, or allow them to en- 
rich themſelves at the Expence of Juſtice. The 
Senate decreed him extraordinary Honours for this 
Service, which he refuſed, deſiring them only to 
ive Nicias the Steward of Ptolemy his Freedom, 
— he had been ſerviceable to him. 
All theſe things put together can't be co 
with the military Actions of Phocion, his Victory 
over the Macedonians in the Iſland of Eubœa, which 
was ſingly owing to his Conduct, his repairing the 
Lofles received by the other Generals through their 
Imprudence and Incapacity; his driving Philip 
out of the Helleſpont; his fixing the City of Me- 
gara in the Intereſt of the - Athenians, his Victory 
over Micion who at the Head of the Macedonians 
was ravaging Attica, and That when he was more 
than Fourſcore Years of Ape. 
It muſt be confeſt Fortune was more favourable 
to Phocion than ſhe was to Cato. For Phocion wu 
always at the Head of Affairs, whereas Cato acted 
only in a ſecondary Station; but this very thing 
may be conſtrued to his Advantage, ſince even in 
that ſubaltern State he was able by the Force of bis 
ſingle Virtue to ſupport the Conſtitution againſt 


the Attacks of Fortune, who was reſolved to o- 


verturn it, and miſſed but a little of making it Tri- 
umph over all the Efforts of that formidable E- 
nemy. | 

| If Phocion has the better of Cato at the Head of 
an Army, and in the Field, Cato has the Advantage 
of Him in the Senate, and in Council. 

Phocion undoubtedly ſhewed a great piece of 
Prudence in reforming a modern Cuſtom in Athens, 
by which the Military and Civil were made two 
diſtin& Provinces, and in reſtoring the Scheme of 

Government 
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Phocian with Cato. | 

Government practiſed by Pericles, and  Ariftides, b 
which thoſe two Talents became united. 

Cato had no Opportunity of effecting ſuch a Re- 
gulation in Rome, where Minerva was worſhipped 
under her Civil as well as martial Capacity, and 
the Roman Generals were no leſs diligent in ſtudy- 
ing the Art of governing Cities than they were in 
Tbat of conquering them. id 22-2200 2175 

Phacion's collecting the Arrears of Contributions 
due from the Iſlanders to the Atbeniaus with one 
Ship only, ſhews him a Man of firgular Con- 
duct, and that he was Maſter of the Art of Per- 


ſuaſion. — 5 


His Behaviour in Eabæa, where he hindered the 
Athenians from making the Grecians Priſoners, for 
fear the People incited to proceed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity againſt them ſhould one day give Qccafion to 
endleſs Diviſions and Quarrels, is a farther Mark of 
his great Prudence and Capacity. It was the ſame 


Prudence which prompted him to diſſuade the 4. 


thenians from giving publick Teſtimonies of their 
Joy upon the News of : Philip's Death, not only 
becauſe it was mean and ungenerous to rejoice at 
the Death of an Enemy, but for a more weighty 


and ſubſtantial Reaſon. He wiſely foreſaw ſuch 


Demonſtrations of Joy would irritate Alexander, 
and incenſe him againſt tbe. 
The Advice he gave the ſame Atbenians to deli- 
ver up the leading Men among the Thebans to A.- 
lexander who demanded them, They having ſhel- 
tered themſelves in Athens, was wholeſome, and 
ſeaſonable. Nothing can be a greater Abſurdity 
in Politicks than for a State to expoſe it ſelf to the 
utmoſt Calamities out of Compaſſion to Others, 
eſpecially when that Compaſſion muſt be impotent 
and ineffectual. If we are not the moſt powerful 
in Arms our ſelves, we ought to cultivate a Friend- 
ſhip with Thofe who are ſo. That was His Maxim. 
. Phocion's. 


Phocion's Ability, and political Capacity appeared 
in its true Luſtre, and proved exceeding ſerviceable 
to Greece, when he repreſented to Alexander that if he 
kad a mind to lead a quiet Life he ought to give 
over all Thoughts of War; but that if he was 
fond of Glory it became him to divert his Arme 
from Greece, and turn them againſt the Barbarians, 
He laid before him ſuch a lively Repreſentation of 
the Honour he would acquire in that Enterprize, 
that he ſoftned the Mind of that young Prince, 
gave it another Bent, and by that means procured 
a State of Tranquillity to Greece, which it could 
never have enjoyed without him. ili 
The great Confidence the Iſlanders, and Allies of 
the Atbenians repoſed in him, does a farther Honour. 
to his Prudence. True Policy tells us it is much better 
to win Men by fair means, than conquer them by 
force of Arms... be- £2 wt. 51 gone 
One of Phocion's ſtated Rules in Politicks was, 


1 


that Peace ought to be chiefly aimed at in all G- 


vernments. In this View he oppoſed all Wars 
that were either imprudent, or / unneceſſary. The 
unexpected Succeſs of Leoſthenes in a War, which 
He would have prevented, could not bring him to 
depart from his Opinion, he ſtill continued to op- 
poſe that War againſt the Bœotians, and the Event 
juſtified him in that Oppoſition. . D 


This Foreſight, which is a material Quality in a 


Politician, appeared in a ſtill ſtronger Light when 
he oppoſed Thoſe, who were for having Athens. 
comprehended in the Peace propoſed by Philip, 
and that ſhe ſhould appear in the general Aſſembly 
of Greece, He inſiſted upon knowing previouſly: 
what Philip would inſiſt upon. It was indeed 
carried againſt him, bur it was not long before the 
Athenians had reaſon to repent of it, when they 
found themſelves ſadled with the exorbitant De- 
mands of Philip. After This Phacion's Advice was 
as ſalutary as That which he had given them _— 
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when it was rejected. He endeavoured to make 
them ſenſible that Diſobedience would be. their 
Ruin, and propoſed to them the Example of their 
Anceſtors, who being ſometimes Sovereign, and | 1 
ſometimes Subjects, and acting as became them un- | 
der both thoſe Circumſtances, did not only pre- 
ſerve their own City, but all Greece into the Bargain. | 
As ſoon as the News of Alexander's Death was a 
known in Athens, the People who had been intimi- 1 
dated by the bigh Reputation of that Prince, be- 1 
gan to ſhew themſelves, and aim at Innovations. 1 
But Phocion, who foreſaw to what a degree of Dan - 0 ö 
ger the City would expoſe it ſelf in caſe the News 1 
did not come confirmed, reſtrained and cooled 
them with this celebrated Saying, which was di- ; | 
Rated by conſummate Prudence, I Alexander be 4 
dead to- day, he will be ſo to- morrom, and the next day, 4 
in the mean while we ſhall have time enough to delibe- 
rate at leiſure and provide for our Safety. | 
Theſe Inſtances of Phocion's Policy, which muſt 
be allowed to be very extraordinary, are however 
ſhort of Cato's; whether they are conſidered in the 
Uſefulneſs of them, or the Dangers that attended 
them. He put up for Tribune in Oppoſition to 
Metellus, a moſt dangerous Competitor, and a Per- 
ſon whoſe Power would have proved fatal ro Rome 
if it had not been counterbalanced by the Autho- 
rity of a true Patriot. He courageouſly oppoſed 
Ceſar in the Queſtion about Catiline; he expoſed 
himſelf ro the moſt imminent danger when he op- 
poſed the Decree of Metellus for recalling Pompey, 
and yet when he had quaſhed Meze/lus, and in Him 
all the Intereſt and Power of Pompey, he gave (till 
a ſtronger Inſtance of his Prudence when he hin- 
dered the Senate from branding the fame Metellus 
with Infamy, and depoſing him, which Proceed- 
ing would have irritated; Pompey to the laſt Degree, 
The 


and forced him upon Extremities. 
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The fame Spirit put him upon ſtanding for the 
Prætorſſlip, on purpoſe to countermine Craft 
and Pompey, who were named Conſuls, With the 
ſame Courage and Refolution he oppoſed the De. 
eree of Trebonins, and tho” he was dragged from 
the Tribunal by a Li&or he perſiſted in declaim- 
ing againſt rhe Decree, and when they had go 


it paſſed by Force, and the People 9 At it 


were gathering into a Mob in order to demoliſh 
Poinpeys Statues he hindered it, and with great 
Prudence prevented the Diſturbances and Tumult 
that would have enſue . | 
The Act he got paſſed in Senate, that in caſe 
no one appeared to accuſe Thoſe who ſhould be 
named to Offices, They Themſelves ſhould appeit 
and deliver in an Account of the Means they hid 
uſed to obtain them; was a ſtroke no leſs bold than 
neceſſary to give a mortal Blow to that pernicious 
practice of Cortuprion. oo 0009 2 
He gave an Equal Inſtance of his Prudence at 
that time, when the Factions of Scipio, Hypſeis, 
and Milo threatned a Civil War, and there Wett 
three Parties in the Forum ready to come to Blows; 
he propoſed curing a greater Evil with a Leſs 
and preventing ſtill a Greater; His Advice was 
for committing every thing to Pompey, and de- 
elaring Him ſole Conſul. The Council he aftet- 
wards gave Pompey, who was for eſtabliſhing Pe- 
nalties by a new Law apainſt Such as had atrained 


their Offices by Bribery and Corruption, was no 


leſs an Argument of his great Prudence, and Judg- 


ment. He convinced him that it would be à great 
Piece of Injuſtice to raiſe up new Laws to punilh 


old Tranſgreſſions, and create Forfeitures ro a Law 
that had never been violated. - do 
It may be faid that he did not act like a good 
Stateſman when he refuſed Pompey's Alliance, and 
ſo forced him upon One with Cefar, which 
proved the Qyerthraw of the . = 
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Phhocion with Cato. 
beſides that: Cato could not foreſee that Alliance, 
he followed in that Refuſal his own Maxim, which 
was, that no true Patriot ought to receive into his 


Family a Perſon of ambitious Deſigns, Who will 
not ſeek his Alliance but for the ſake of his Au- 


thority, which he will make uſe of to the Ruin 
of his Country. 5 i | 
A Stare is concerned in nothing more nearly than 
in 2 punctual Adminiftration of its Revenues, 


wherein Cato rendered to his Country three moſt 


important Services when he was Quzſtor. 81 

In the firſt Place he exacted with the utmoſt 
rigor whatever was due from private Perſons to the 
Treaſury, and at the ſame time cauſed a punctual 
Payment to be made of all the publick Debts; by 
which Proceeding he put a Stop to a moſt flagrant 
Abuſe that had crept in by the Connivance, or 
too injudicious Compliance of former Quzſtors. 
There were ſeyeral unwarrantable Orders obtained 
by Favour, and to be paid without Inquiry. Cato 
cauſed them All to be laid before him, cancelled 
them, and ſo broke the Neck of ſuch pernicious 
Practices. 

In the ſecond Place he proſecuted the Officers 
who had been employed by Sylla in the Execution 
of his Proſcriptions, and when he had forced them 
to refund the immenſe Sums they had gained 
in that execrable Service, he had them condemn- 
— and executed as ſo many Aſſaſſines and Mur- 

erers. | 


The Third and moſt conſiderable Service of 


all, was his putting a ſtop to Grants unneceſſary, 


or undeſerved. There can be no greater diſorder 
in a State than when its Treaſure is made 4 Pre 

to Favour, inſtead of a Recompence for Service, 
This is the Fountain of two Exils equally perni- 
cious. The Wealth of the State is waſted by 
giving where it does not receive, and true Merir 
ccing it ſelf negle&ed and repulſed, languiſheth, 


and 
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De Compariſon of 
and at laſt periſheth for want of Nouriſhment? be 
whilſt no Man cares to exert himſelf in the Ser- for 
vice of his Gountry, for which he is never re- advat 
garded, but on the contrary finds the Undeſerving WW ders, 
and Unprofitable reap the Rewards due to that grivi 
Service. The very Bees preach a wholeſome Do- enric 
Trine on this Head to the Stateſman, and Politi- perſo 
cian; They drive from their Hives the Drones IM of hi 
who live upon their Stock, without contributing to thoug 
it by a proportionable ſhare ' of Labour and In- WW the 8 
duſtry. Cato made it appear in his younger days Pomp: 
that a State might grow wealthy without com- In! 
mitting the leaſt Injuſtice, and that Order and be ot 
Regularity would ſuffice to enrich it. | 

Phocion has nothing of this kind to come into much 
the Compariſon, tho' the Finances were not under a priv 
a better Regulation at Athens than they were at ¶ Digni 
Rome, but were diſſipated on Occaſions altogether, I King 1 
as unneceſſary, and unprofitable ro the Governs ſhip fo 
ment. | +1 vo {2 
Cato did not think it enough to regulate the 
Revenues of the States but extended his Care 
even to the Purſes of private Perſons, by modera- 
ting the exorbitant Expences, which Luxury fill to: 
and an indiſcreet Emulation had introduced in the | 
Shews exhibited to the People by the AÆdiles. He 
introduced the Simplicity obſerved in Greece on 
thoſe Occaſions, and made it appear that nothing Wetter t 
was more ridiculous than to be profuſe in Matters 
of no Moment or Conſequence, and make a pubs 
lick Diverſion the Ruin of Families. 7% 

Among the Political Actions of Cato may be 
reckoned That which he performed at his firſt 
Entrance into the World, when being no berter 
than a Tribune of the Soldiers he made uſe of a emy; 
Furlough, not to go, and look after his own At- 
fairs, as it was cuſtomary with Others, on ſuch 
Occaſions, but to travel in Aa on purpoſe to 


bring home with him if poſſible the Philoſopher 
= | Athenodorusy, 


Phocion 'with"Cato. 

Athenodorus, celebrated for his great Wiſdom, and 
for having withſtood, © and rejected the moſt 
adyantageous Offers made him by great Comman- 
ders, and even Sovereign Princes, who were All 
ſtriving who ſhould get him. He ſucceeded; and 
enriched his Country with 'the preſence of- thar 
Perſon at a time when ſhe ſtood in greateſt need 
of him; and was ſo your of 'his-Succeſs, that he 
thought ir a Piece of 8 
the State than all the Exploits of Lucullus and 

In his Behaviour to King Prolemy at Rhodes, when 
he obliged him to Pay him the firſt Viſit, the 
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e private Perſon, he nicely maintained the Roman 
t Dignity,” and yet at the "ſame time he gave the 
er King ſtrong Marks of his Benignity, and Friend- 
chip for him, in the ſage Remonſtrances he laid be- 


fore him, of which that Prince was afterwards 


16 convinced by the Reception and Treatment he 
met wick at Ne. 


a- 

ry ain to a higher Degree, in the Audience he re- 
ho eined from King Juba in Afrirt. That Prince, 
Je uffed up with Pride and | Arrogance, ' which 

on ade him look on the Proconſuls of Rome as no 


better then ſo many Lieutenants, had ordered His 


nd Preſumption, but removed his own Chair, and 
laced it on the other fide of Scipio's, whom by 
hat means he ſeated in the Middle, paying the 
rſt Honour to the Roman Proconſul, tho' His E- 


olled. 


o Humanity is a Virtue fo eſſential to Man, that 
her re ceaſeth to be a Man when he is without it, it 


uy, Vo I. VI. B b being 


Service more profitable to 


. 
ſtiff manner in which i receiyed him without ſo 
o much as riſing from his Seat, and treating him as 


Cato maintained the Majeſty of the Empire 


hair to be placed between Thoſe of Cato and 
ſcipio. Cato could not bear with ſuch Contempt 


emy ; an Action of ſo much Greatneſs, Courage, 
nd Virtue, that it never can be too much & 


The Compariſon of 
being the Baſis. and Foundation of all other Vir- 
tues. Phocion. with all- that  Sevcaizy, which made 
him inflexible. whenever the State was concerned, 
was notwithſtanding ſo gentle and ompaſſionate in 
his Nature that even his Enemies ane him ready 
to aſſiſt them on all proper, Occaſions. Cato waz 
oſſeſſed of that Virtue to as eminent a Degree. as 
Phocion, and like Him made it evident that he was 
no where terrible and intractable, but in the Af. 
ſemblies of the People, and in the Senate, where 
the State was concerned. This Perſon who wa 
Auſterity it ſelf, even He who had been brought 
up in a School where Compaſſion was condemned 
as a Weakneſs, was notwithſtanding the moſt 
compaſſionate Man breathing. It was Fhat which 
induced him to quit Sicih, rather than expoſe the 
Country to an unavoidable Ruin by making it the 
Seat of War. He obtained that Order, upon the 
breaking out of tbe Civil War, that no City ſhould 
be ſacked that was in Subjection to rhe Romans, 
and that no Roman ſhould. be ſlain but in Battel. 
After Cæſar's Overthrow at Dyrrhachium, he is 
mortified in the very Embraces of Victory, and 
weeps at the ſight. of ſo many Romans who fell 
in the Action. After the Bartel of Pharſalia, when 
Pompey's Son was for arreſting and puniſhing all 
Thoſe who were withdrawing themſeves, and was 
begjaping with Cicero Himſel 
and ſaved Ciceros Life, and the Lives of all the 
reſt. Scipio, in Complaiſance to Juba, propoſed 
to Murder all the Inhabitants of Urtica, Men, Wo- 
men, and Children, and raſe the City; He oppo- 
ſed ſuch an AQ of Barbarity, and prevented it. 
The Night before his Death he conferred with 
Lucius Ceſar, and inſtructed him in what manner 
he was to addreſs himſelf. to Ceſar. He who was 
reſolved upon his own Death, was concerned for 
the Safety of Others, and taught them What they 


were to ſay and do, to pacify their Enemy, and 


obtain a Pardon. Cato 
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Phocion erb Cato, 

Cato is like wiſe to be preferred to Phocion on 
the ſcore of Penetration and Foreſight. It may be 
faid of him that He did not penetrate into the 
Womb of Futurity with the Faculties of a Man, 
but with the Preſcience of a God 5 and 

th 


revealed it. He foretold to the Romans all the Ca- 


lamities, which the Friendſhip between Ceſar and 


Pompey would unavoidably bring upon them. Craf< 
ſus and Pompey had no ſooner obtained Vutinius to 
be elected Prætor, but he warned them of the Mis 
ſeries in which the City was to be plunged. As 
ſoon as the Decree paſſed for continuing to Cz/ar 
his Troops and Provinces, he threatned Pompoy 
with the Cloud that was gathering, which was to 
fall both upon Him, and the State. He diſcovered 
to the Romans all the Views and Deſigns of Cz/ar 
ſo clearly as # he had been of his Privy-Council; 
he ſhewed them what he was driving at, and that 
they had nothing to fear but Cæſar. He foreſaw 
Scipio's Diſaſter, and the unfortunate End of the 
War in Africk, and foretold it. N 
Cato proſeſſed a ſevere inflexible Juſtice, that 
was never to be mollified either by Favour or 
Affection; That which Phocios obſerved was 
more humane and gentle. And yet this very au- 
ſtere and inflexible Roman, the declared Enemy 
of Such as bought Suffrages in order to carry their 
Elections, raiſed a ſharp Proſecution againſt Mu- 
rena, for having got himſelf declared Conſul by 
dint of Money, but {pared the other Conful Sila- 
nus, tho' he was full as guilty as his Collegue, be- 
cauſe forſooth he was his Brother - in- law. Phocion, 
tho' leſs ſevere, was more juſt when he refuſed to 
ſtand by his Son-in-law Charicles, who was called 
to account for the Money he had received of Har- 
palus, and returned him this fine Anſwer; It is true 
[ have made thee my Son in- la, but it is only in things 
juſt and honourable. And what is more, when Cato 
who ated” with ſo much Partiality in reſpe 
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to Cilanus, law. Pompey ſometimes ſlacken his 
Hand in favour of his Friends and Relations ac- 
cuſed of the ſame Crimes, he ſeverely reprimanded 
him for it. He could not pardon That in Pompey 
which he had allowed in Himſelf. In ſuch outragi- 
ous Virtues Humour often gets the upper Hand, 
and inſinuates it ſelf under the Mask of Reaſon 
and Equity. * x $i A. t ieee mne 
An impartial diſintereſted Mind is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in a Stateſman, without which all other 
Qualities. are generally unprofitable,” and ſometimes 
even pernicious. At firſt fight Phocion and Cato 
ſeem pretty equal as to this Article. Phocion refuſed 
a hundred Talents ſent. him by Alexander, and a 
Town which he would have preſented him. He 
rejected with the like Magnanimity the ſeven hun- 
dred Talents offered him by Harpalus, and a very 
conſiderable Sum from Menhilus. Cato turned an 
Eſtate that had been left him into ready Money, 
which he lent to his Friends, as they wanted it, 
without Intereſt; * he often mortgaged hisown 
Farms and Slaves to ferve Them, and returned the 
rich Preſents ſent him by Dgiofarus to gain his Fa- 
vour.. Lol alot err 
It may be ſaid that the infinite Difference that 
was between the Offers made to the One and the 
Other, creates the ſame Difference in the Virtue of 
the One and the Other in the Refuſal, and that 
in this Reſpe& Phocion has infinitely the Advan- 
tage; but in my Opinion that is not the Point 
we are to judge upon. Cato would haye been 
Proof as well as Phocion againſt all the Wealth in 
the Univerſe; beſides, He that gives may be ſaid to 
do more than He who refuſeth to receive. The 
Difference of their Fortune only is what gives 
Phocion's Magnanimity the Preference. The rich 
Man, who makes himſelf a ſlave to Gold, of which 
he has no need, is a Monſter; and the poor Man, 
who can bear with Patience and Conſtancy the 
gauling 
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gauling load of Neeeſlity, always importynate and 
imperious, bas ſomething in him chat is divine, The 


extream Poverty wherein Phocion died, after having 


been fo often Captain - General of the Athenians, is 
a glorious Hluftration' of his Selt-denial. = 


. A.Simplicity of Life was equally conſpicuous in 


them Both. But That of Phocion was not ſo ex- 
traordinary for the Age and City wherein he lived, 


which afforded many illuſtrious Examples of that 


Kind, as was That of Cato, who lived at a Time, 
and in a City where Luxury was exalted to its 
higheſt Pitch. It muſt be ſaid to the Diſadvan- 
tage of the Latter, that — his Auſterity to 
create in him a Contempt and Diſlike of the eſta- 
bliſhed Cuſtoms, to appear in publick bare- footed, 
and without his Robe, and ſit in that Condition 
to hear Cauſes in open Court, he was very juſtly 
reproached with having undervalued and diſgraced 
the Dignity of Prætor by ſuch Indecencies. His 
Principle of running counter to the common Pra- 
ctice of Mankind, and to bluſh only at things that 
were truly and in their own Nature ſhameful, ar 
the ſame time looking with Contempt on Thoſe 
that were only fo in Opinion, ought to have been 
reſtrained. within its due Bounds. Our Ways indeed 
ought to bę contrary to Thoſe of the Vicious, and 
ſuch as are really to be condemned; but whatever 
has been, eſtabliſhed by general Conſent, and the 
conſtant Practice of Mankind, is not to be treated 
as a vain Opinion, but a Part of Decency, which 
no Man can break thorough, eſpecially if he be in 
a publick Station, without opening a Door to Im- 


2 than which nothing can be more ſhame- 
ul. | 


Marriage is a Circumſtance ſo eſſential, as to be 


of it ſelf able ro poiſon the moſt happy» and ex- 
hilerate the moſt unfortunate State of Life. Pha- 
cion and Cato were Both twice married, but with 
very different Succeſs, We know nothing of Pho- 
cion's 


Tue Compariſon 'of 

vion's firſt 'Wife, which is not at all to her Diſre- 
putation. His ſecond was a Pattern of Virtue, Mo- 
deſty, and Simplicity. She received in the crowded 
Theater the publick Acclamations and Applauſe 
of the Athemansz whereas Cato'sfirft Wife diſho- 
noured him wich the Life ſhe led, and He Himſelf 
diſhonoured the ſecond in parting with her, and 
marrying her to Hortenſus. It is certain that this 
Complaiſance would have been more pardonable in 
Phocion, who lived in a City where a _ Le- 
Hlator had been for introducing ſuch | 
d — ſoever they appeared, and for eſta- 
bliſhi lawful Authority.  * 

If P — better luck than 210 in his Wie, 
Cato was more fortunate in his Children. Phocion's 
Son, notwithſtanding the great Care his Father had 
been at to have him educated in Sparta in all the 
Rigor of the Lacedæmonian Diſcipline, on purpoſe 
ro Lorreck 4 in 'him his Propenfity to Luxury and 
Pleaſure, lived and'dieda uchee; whereas Cato 
Son, tho* he was at firſt indeed in ill Reputation 
for his Arrachment to the Ladies, he made an Ar- 
ronement for hat Weakneſs by the Brav — 
Death. He was killed at the "Barrel of 
after having ſuch prodigious Proofs of 
Valour, as were admired even by the Enemy: And 
his Daughter Porcis came not behind her Father 
either 1 in Wiſdom, Temperatice, or Magnanitnity.” 

To finiſh the Compartfon of theſe "two "great 
Men there remains but one Circumſtance more to 
be confidered, and That is their Death. Photion fell 
a Sacrifice to the Injuſtice of his Fellow- Citizens. 
It is true he had given chem ſome Colour for what 
they did, by the Fault he committed in not arreſting 
Nicanor. But Thar, if it was a Fault, was not only 

rdonable but glorious. It is not to be doubt 

tif he had known what Nicanor deſigned he 
would have preferred the Preſervation of his Gountry 
ro the Intereſtand Safety of his Friend, but he was 
ignorant 
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ignorant of it; and to betraꝝ and furrender a Friend, 


in whom one has an entire Confidence, without any 
ſuſpicion. of him in the leaſt, is an Extremity fo vio» 


lent and terrible that a Man of Honour would chu@ 


rather to die than, be guilty of it. Cato choſe rather 
to kill himſelf. than outlive his'own Liberty, and 
That of his Country, and was the only. Man, who 
by a generous Death triumphed over his 
who at the ſame time was triumphing, over the 
of Mankind. einn 7 van kt 
What followed upon the Death of Phocion was 
more honourable than what. enſued upon That of 
Cato. Great indeed and univerſal, were the Ap- 
plauſes given him. All the People of Uztice with a 
eneral Voice called him. their Bene factor, their 
Dn. the only Free Man, the only Iavincible. 
Their dread of Cæſar Himſelf, Who was then at 
their Gates, could not abate in them the Reſpect 
and Veneration they had for him. They made him 
an honourable Funeral, and on the Sea- ſide erected 
to his Memory a Statue with · a Sword in its Hand. 
But all This was nothing comparable to the Glory 
that attended the Death of Phocian. A Lady of 
Megara raiſed up to him an honorary Sepulcher, 
and carried his Bones home with her, and repoſited 
them under her Fire- hearth. The Atbenianus, made 


wiſe by their Calamities, ſoon repented of their 
Folly, and Wickedneſs; they lamented when it 


was too late what a watchful Magiſtrate, what an 
upright Guardian of Temperance and Juſtice they 
had put to Death, and ſtung with Remorſe con- 
ducted his Aſhes back to Athens, interred them 
honourably at the publick Expence, raiſed to him 
a Statue in Braſs, and put to Death his Accuſers. 
Thus Phocion, after dying like Socrazes, the wiſeſt of 

Men, he was like him revenge. 
The Care both the One and the Other took of 
their Friends, when they were in the very Jaws of 
Death, ought not to be forgotten. 3 
emns 
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'The Compariſon, &c. 
demns Himſelf on purpoſe to mollify his Judges, and 
tries every thing for the Preſervation of his Friends, 
who were accuſed with him. It was with the ut« 
moſt Reluctancy that he granted Nicocles the Fa- 
your he had fo. earneſtly inſiſted upon of drinking 
firſt, and he made it appear how much that 
melancholy Conceſſion coſt him. Neither was Cato 
wanting in any thing for the Preſervation of his 
Friends; he preſſed them to provide for their own 
Safety; furniſhed them with every thing neceſſary; 
goes Himſelf to the Key to ſee them embark; ex- 
preſſeth the utmoſt Concern for them; ſends ſeye« 
Tal times to inquire after them, and when he was 
told that the Weather was ſtormy he fetched a 
deep Sigh at the Thoughts of the Danger they 
might be in. At laſt when he was ſure they were 
all embarked he killed himſelf. Men truly Great 
and Good extend the Offices of Friendſhip beyond 
Death it ſelf, and forget their own Safety whilſt 
they are intent upon the Preſervation of their 
Friends. The Orders Both of them left their Sons 
at their Death are much to their Honour, conſider- 
ed either as Stateſmen or Philoſophers. Phocion 
commanded His Son never to think of revenging 
himſelf upon the Athenians, but to forget their In- 
3 to Him, and Cato warned His againſt med- 
1 — Affairs relating to the Government. 

o conclude, and give in a few Words a gene · 
ral Idea both of the One and the Other, it is 
ſufficient to ſay that Phocion fell, and drew on his 
Country innumerable Calamiries by following too 
Riff his own Opinion, and not diſtruſting a Friend, 
whom he thought to manage for her Intereſt; 
whereas Scipio, Pompey, and Rome it (elf were loſt 
for want of following the Advice of Cato. This 
makes much for his Honour, and gives him no 
{mall Advantage over Phocion. AF 2 
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